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TO MY FOREIGN READERS 


In 20 1 5, a book called Istoria transnatsionalnogo armianskogo ter- 
rorizma v XX stoletii (The History of Transnational Armenian Terrorism 
in the Twentieth Century) was published in Baku. This is the first attempt 
by a Russian academic to study Armenian terrorism. The Armenians 
who used terror at the end of the nineteenth and beginning of the twenti- 
eth centuries to light for their interests gave this phenomenon its own 
national feature. It was not easy to publish this book in Russia. Russia, 
along with the U.S. and France, are countries with compact Armenian 
communities and diasporas that take active part in the financial, sociopo- 
litical, and cultural life of their country of residence. These same coun- 
tries have put up artificial barriers to researching Armenian terrorism, 
albeit the fact that it was in Russia, the U.S. and France that Armenian 
terrorist organizations engaged in dozens of acts of vengeance first ap- 
peared. After coming out in Baku, the book was then published in Rus- 
sia, although the Armenian Diaspora launched its entire arsenal of pres- 
sure on the law-enforcement agencies, inundating them with complaints 
and denunciations against the author and costing him a great deal of ef- 
fort and resources to fend off this onslaught. 

After reading the above, any rational person might wonder why the 
topic of Armenian terrorism is such a taboo in Russia. There can only be 
one answer — Russia has always protected the Armenians and Armenia 
at different times in history, be it during the imperial, Soviet, or post- 
Soviet era. Moreover, if they did not openly protect, the Russian au- 
thorities at least never actively opposed the religious and political activ- 
ity of the Armenians in the Caucasus at any time, thus allowing for the 
emergence and development of the most radical manifestations of na- 
tional and religious activity — national-religious extremism and national- 
ist terrorism. 

First, in the aftermath of their victorious wars with Persia in 1826- 
1828 and the Ottoman Empire in 1828-1829, the authorities of the Rus- 
sian Empire resettled more than half a million Armenians from these 
countries in the former Erivan khanate, thus throwing the national com- 
position of the Transcaucasian population into great disarray. In the 
1 830s-l 880s, they did everything they could to assist the proselytism of 
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the Armenian Gregorian Church and even subordinated the previously autocephalous Albanian 
Church to the Etchmiadzin Catholicate, not to mention affording the Armenian clergy privi- 
leges for acquiring real estate in the Caucasus. In 1887, Armenian students studying in Swit- 
zerland, who were subjects of the Russian Empire, created the first revolutionary and terrorist 
party, Hunchak (The Bell). Three years later, in 1890 a second, even more bloodthirsty, revo- 
lutionary and terrorist party called Dashnaktsutiun (Commonwealth) was founded in Tiflis 
(now Tbilisi), the administrative capital of the Russian imperial authorities in the Caucasus. 
The manifestos of both parties envisaged terror as the main and essentially only available 
method of revolutionary struggle. At the time, the Russian imperial authorities explained their 
protection of the Armenian national-religious extremists and terrorists by saying they were us- 
ing them as a geopolitical tool in Transcaucasia in the global military and political opposition 
against the Ottoman Empire. 

However, it was not Ottoman, but Russian officials who were the first victims of Arme- 
nian terrorism, which is more graphic evidence of the immutable truth that any aiding and 
abetting of terrorism sooner or later turns the tables on those who pander to terrorism and ren- 
der it political and administrative support. In 1903, the Russian imperial authorities established 
control over the property and finances of the Armenian Gregorian Church, but encountered 
open armed opposition from Armenian national-religious terrorists, who killed the Russian of- 
ficials taking inventory of church property. This subject is covered in sufficient detail in the 
book, so I will not go into it here. I will only say that the Armenians have never been allies of 
imperial Russia, while the spiritual hierarchy of the Armenian Gregorian Church has never 
supported either the Holy Synod or the Moscow Patriarchate of the Russian Orthodox Church. 
All of the notions imposed today on Russian public opinion about the fraternity of the Russian 
and Armenian people and the ideological kinship of their churches are shattered against the 
historical facts presented in this book. The Armenians were never Russia’s allies, they only 
took advantage of its benevolence in their own selfish interests, while having no qualms about 
using terror against Russia when imperial ambitions or interests contradicted them. 

The advent of the Bolsheviks (who also began as revolutionary terrorists) to power in 
Russia in 1917 and the Sovietization of Transcaucasia that followed made one country too 
small for different breeds of terrorist. So the Bolsheviks began actively and systematically 
exterminating the Armenians, their brothers in terrorist methods of political struggle, but op- 
ponents in ideology. In particular, in November 1937, U.S.S.R. People’s Commissar of Internal 
Affairs and General Commissar of State Security Yezhov sent a report to Joseph Stalin that said 
the following: “In order to rid Armenia of anti-Soviet elements, Comrade Mikoian is asking for 
permission to shoot another 700 people from among the Dashnaks... I suggest shooting an- 
other 1,500, making a total of 2,000, in keeping with the previously approved figure.” 1 The 
Bolsheviks, who themselves came to power on the crest of revolutionary terror in Russia, had 
to know that only mass physical destruction of former terrorist nationalists could preventively 
stop new outbursts of Armenian terrorism in the Soviet Union. So while Stalin was in power, 
they were afraid of even mentioning Armenian terrorism. 

The shift in political regime in the Soviet Union from totalitarian to authoritarian led to 
conditions conducive to the revival of Armenian nationalism and the national-religious terror- 
ism accompanying it. It only took one generation for Soviet Armenia to become a hotbed of 
terrorist ideology and practice again. At the end of the 1960s, Yerevan saw the appearance of 
the anti-Soviet and anti-Communist National United Party of Armenia, the main goal of which 
was to establish an independent Armenian state in the territory of the former Armenian S.S.R. 


Russian State Archives of Social and Political History (RGASPI), rec. gr. 17, inv. 166, f. 580, sheet 10. 
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and join several northeastern regions of Turkish Anatolia to it in the future. Terrorism, as is 
easy to guess, became a tool in the fight of the Armenian people for national independence from 
Soviet power. In January 1977, activists of the National United Party of Armenia committed 
three terrorist acts at once in Moscow, including an explosion in a Moscow subway train. There 
was also an attempt to carry out a terrorist act in October of the same year in the crowded 
lobby of a railway station. It was only by a stroke of luck that the tragedy was prevented. I also 
describe this topic in detail in my book. 

The transnational nature of Armenian terrorism was most graphically manifested in the 
last quarter of the twentieth century, when three international terrorist organizations of Arme- 
nian nationalists began functioning in the countries of the Greater Middle East, Europe, and 
North America at the same time — the Armenian Secret Army for the Liberation of Armenia 
(ASALA), the Justice Commandos of the Armenian Genocide, and the New Armenian Resis- 
tance Group. The insurgents who belong to these organizations are responsible for more than 
300 terrorist acts in more than twenty countries around the world over a span of fifteen years 
(1975-1991). One of these terrorist structures, the Armenian Secret Army for the Liberation of 
Armenia, worked in close contact with the Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine and 
even had its command center at the headquarters of this insurgent organization in the capital of 
Lebanon, Beirut. As we know, the Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine enjoyed the 
constant support of the political leadership and intelligence services of the Soviet Union, which 
gives reason to believe that the terrorist activity of ASALA (at least in Western Europe and 
North America) was also under their control. As we know, any intelligence service is very un- 
willing to reveal its secrets, which is why the topic of transnational Armenian terrorism in 
present-day Russia is taboo, and studying it and publishing the results is considered extremism. 
There are enough indirect reasons to claim that Armenian terrorism of the last quarter of the 
twentieth century is mainly the result of the activity of the Soviet KGB, and this largely explains 
why the Russian authorities do not want to hear anything about it and shun away from it. 

In the context of the global geopolitical standoff between the Soviet Union and the Unit- 
ed States (including their allies in the Warsaw Pact and NATO, respectively) and between the 
intelligence services of these two countries, an active and even vicious fight developed in the 
1 980s to establish or retain control over the organizational structures of transnational Armenian 
terrorism. This topic is also described in detail in this book. Running ahead, I will say that the 
U.S. CIA was able to outwit the Soviet KGB in this area. Moreover, the Americans had man- 
aged to form a controllable mini army out of Middle East terrorists of Armenian nationality by 
the mid-1980s and, with the help of the authorities of the Armenian S.S.R., send it to the Na- 
gorno-Karabakh Autonomous Region of the Azerbaijan S.S.R., after which ethnic upheavals 
began in this region of Soviet Transcaucasia that led to the Karabakh war of 1988-1994 — the 
first terrorist war in the history of humanity. This topic is also covered in this book. 

As we see, Armenian terrorism in its most diverse historical guises has been part and 
parcel of Russian history over the past 130 years. At first, it made a significant contribution to 
the downfall of the Russian Empire, after which it was equally instrumental in the collapse of 
the Soviet Union. As a Russian patriot, I wrote this book to warn the current political leadership 
of my country against showing any trust in the current political regime in Y erevan, most of the 
members of which have participated in the combat ranks of transnational Armenian terrorists 
in one way or another in the Karabakh war of 1988-1994, often being directly subordinate to 
Middle Eastern militants in those years. Transnational Armenian terrorists succeeded in creat- 
ing a quasi-state in the areas of Karabakh they seized, which in turn, by means of the terrorist 
act in the parliament of the Republic of Armenia in 1999, when the parliament speaker and 
prime minister were killed, was able to occupy that country too. Today Armenia is essentially 
inundated by transnational Armenian terrorists who have been able to legalize and legitimize 
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themselves through the country’s political institutions. It is they, and not the Armenian people, 
who hold all the moral and legal responsibility for the situation in Karabakh. The solution I 
offer is also set forth in this book. 

Bringing this word to English-speaking readers to a close, I would like to repeat that this 
book was primarily written for Russian and Russian-speaking readers who, for objective rea- 
sons, have no access to sources of information on the history of transnational Armenian terror- 
ism. I wrote it with the intention of breaking the stereotypical thinking that has emerged over 
the past hundred years regarding this constituent issue. To do this, I had to use logical evidence, 
some passages or fragments of which might not be entirely understandable or seem unneces- 
sarily evocative to the foreign reader. 


TO MY RUSSIAN READERS 


The topic of Armenian terrorism, or to be more precise, the terror- 
ism of Armenian nationalists, along with the national-religious extrem- 
ism that forms its integral part, has never been addressed before in Rus- 
sian academic literature. Throughout the twentieth century, however, it 
has been an ethnic-forming ideology of the Armenian people in their 
struggle to gain national statehood and, in fact, has objectively existed 
for more than one hundred years. This gives it every right, like any other 
phenomenon of sociopolitical human history, to be the target of scien- 
tific research. In so doing, however, this research should be unprejudiced 
and free of ideological underpinnings, political speculation, and other 
similar attributes that turn a scientific work into a propaganda tool or 
political technique for manipulating public opinion. If the author recog- 
nizes this subtle distinction, he can prevent his research study from turn- 
ing into a tool of ideological struggle, when the researcher becomes a 
political technologist, or even stoops as low as a banal propagandist. In 
writing this book, I made every effort to avoid this, taking a very solici- 
tous approach to collecting, evaluating, and analyzing the facts and their 
sources and rejecting from the outset any demonization of the entire Ar- 
menian nation. It must be stressed that no more than a few thousand 
Armenians over an entire century have been involved in terrorist activity 
and committed corresponding crimes, thus going down in history. 

Unfortunately, however, this century-long practice of terrorism and 
the national-religious extremism that forms its integral part have left a 
deep scar on the self-consciousness of the Armenian people, distorting 
in the most serious way their worldview and world understanding com- 
pared with other people on the planet. Today Armenians are the only 
ethnic group in the world, a significant number of whom elevate terror- 
ists, essentially marginals, hangmen, and murderers, who even have a 
special name — Fedayis, to the rank of heroes and examples for emula- 
tion, with memorial complexes built in their honor and monuments erect- 
ed in the Republic of Armenia. Of course, I realize that a much more 
monstrous phenomenon, from the point of view of a civilized person, 
than “traditional” Armenian terrorism exists in the world and has been 
gaining momentum in recent years — Islamic fundamentalism. However, 
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for its followers, extremism is a way of life and part of their subjective spiritual practice, while 
for those Armenians exulted in the nationalist spirit, it nevertheless remains a theoretical idea, 
a kind of dream, an ideal of sorts, an unattainable sacral goal, in the name of which monuments 
are erected. This is the main difference between Armenian national -religious extremism, which 
is widespread in the global information space, and Islamic fundamentalism. Today, we should 
say, the former is more of a spiritual practice, a method of self-expression, less often a source 
of subjective material prosperity that does not entail radically illegal kinetic actions, while the 
latter is a guide to action, when people take up arms, go to kill, and die. 

It is the Armenian people themselves, both those living in the Republic of Armenia, and 
those in the Diaspora, who are primarily in need of a retrospective analysis of their historical 
heritage, an integral and significant part of which is terrorist practice. A nation that sings the 
praises of terrorist feats will never be understood or accepted on a par with other contemporary 
nations of the world. There can be no doubt that both the intellectual elite of the Armenian 
ethnicity and the political leadership of the Republic of Armenia recognize the inevitable truth 
of this fact. And speaking of the Armenian leadership, they should be empathized with if only 
for the fact that they have to govern two-and-a-half million people, most of whom wholeheart- 
edly believe that terrorist Fedayis were heroes, while some of the young people are striving to 
be like them. You must agree that it is difficult to govern a country, in which most of society 
lives with the dream of a full-fledged revival of political terrorism as the foundation of na- 
tional policy and so takes immense delight in the most radical extremist propaganda. However, 
it is impossible to use law-based repressive measures to deal with this, since it is all an imma- 
nent dominant idea of national history and political culture. It stands to reason that the Arme- 
nian people, or, at least, the intelligentsia, will not stop glorifying the terror of the Fedayis 
overnight. This process will take several decades and perhaps will be over after the two current 
generations of Armenian politicians who built their political careers on this foundation in the 
1990s pass away. This will take two or three decades, or maybe fifty years. But it must happen 
sooner or later, otherwise for a large number of peoples in the world, the ethnonym “Armenian” 
will remain a synonym for “terrorist” for long years, if not for centuries to come. For I am talk- 
ing not only about the Armenians’ closest neighbors on the geographical map of the world — 
Russians, Turks, Azeris, and Georgians, who were the main victims of Armenian terror in the 
past century, but also the representatives of a large number of peoples of Europe and Western 
Asia, who also witnessed Armenian terrorism in the twentieth century. 

Returning to the question of the ideological underpinnings of publications devoted to the 
history of Armenian terrorism, it should be noted that not one of them corresponds one hundred 
percent in its concepts and content to the criteria of scientific rigor and objectivity. Absolutely 
all of them are of a vivid propagandistic nature and can be divided strictly into two groups: 
those who make apologies for Armenian terrorism (they are all written, of course, by ethnic 
Armenians), and those who demonize it (these books are written either by ethnic Turks, or 
European authors engaged by them). The most vivid and even exaggerated example of the lit- 
erature in the first category is a two-volume work by Eduard Oganessian titled Vek borby: 
ocherk 100-letnei istorii dashnakskoi partii i natsionalno-osvoboditelnoi borby armianskogo 
naroda (A Century of Struggle: Essay on the 100-Year History of the Dashnak Party and the 
National-Liberation Struggle of the Armenian People) (Moscow, Munich, 1991), which not 
only gives a loving description of most of the terrorist acts committed by Armenian extremists, 
but also depicts their victims in very negative terms using superlative adjectives, which in itself 
is an abomination of their memory. A diametrically opposite publication in terms of the tone of 
its assessments is a book by Erich Feigl, an Austrian documentary film producer, called A Myth 
of Terror: Armenian Extremism: Its Causes and Its Historical Context, published at different 
times in English, German, Russian, and Turkish. Being a convinced and true-blue Turkophile, 
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the author blamed the Armenian influence for all the hostile actions of the European countries 
and peoples toward the Turks, Ottoman Empire, and Republic of Turkey. Such strict division 
into black and white will not be found in my book. 

So not another word will be said in this book about the discussion of the notorious “Ar- 
menian genocide” in the Ottoman Empire in 1915, or about the persecutions of Armenians in 
this country at any earlier or later time. This question does not even have the slightest relevance 
to the topic of this study. Armenian terrorism arose and claimed its first victims long before 
1915 in what was then Russian Transcaucasia — dozens of high-ranking officials and ordinary 
civil servants, generals, officers, policemen, and soldiers of the Russian Empire serving in the 
Caucasus were killed or wounded and maimed by Armenian terrorists in 1903-1907. The no- 
torious Nemesis operation to physically eliminate several high-ranking officials of the former 
Ottoman Empire and the Azerbaijan Democratic Republic consistently carried out by Armenian 
Fedayis for several years in the 1920s, about which contemporary Armenian authors write in a 
rush of delight, was far from the first chain of political terrorist acts committed by their fellow 
countrymen. Even two decades (!) before this, a Commander of the Caucasus Military District 
and Infantry General Prince Grigory Golitsyn, Governor of the Tiflis Gubernia Lieutenant 
General Maksud Alikhanov-Avarskiy, Governor of the Baku Gubernia Privy Councillor Prince 
Mikhail Nakashidze, and Governor of the Elizavetpol Gubernia Lieutenant General Nikolay 
Lutsau were targets and victims of Armenian terrorists, not to mention dozens of other lower- 
ranking officers and civil servants. At that time, their attempts to establish control over the 
property of the Armenian Gregorian Church in keeping with the law of the Russian Empire of 
12 June, 1903 cost them their lives or health. It was Russia, and no other country of the world, 
that first became a target of organized political terror carried out by Armenian national-reli- 
gious extremists. A decade later, when the Ottoman Empire entered into World War I, the rul- 
ers of this country were left to take stock of the grievous experience of their northern neighbor 
and carry out the strictest preventive measures, which, as history shows, did not yield any 
particular result. So this book was written in Russia and published in Russian. 

The social and ideological roots of Armenian terrorism are not found in the “events of 
1915,” as Armenian propagandists have been broadcasting for the past fifty years, tagging 
along with them a multitude of other authors who are not particularly interested in looking for 
the true reasons for this phenomenon. Rather they are found in the traditional religious world- 
view and collective nature of diaspora life of the Armenian people that is part and parcel of this 
worldview. So the extremist manifestations of the Armenians are not their direct response to 
external ailments or persecution, but are an expression of the deep essence of their ethnic men- 
tality or ethnic psychology, formed during the many centuries of diaspora life and the national 
and religious harassment related to it in nearly all of the countries of the Islamic ecumene. It is 
not our place to say whether this is good or bad, since it is pointless to discuss, condemn, or 
justify objective reality that exists regardless of our will and is beyond our comprehension. 
Everyone knows that the Armianstvo (Armenian Diaspora) today is a conglomerate of descen- 
dants of fifteen or more ethnic groups or nationalities joined by a common religious ideology 
and metaphysics, for the representatives of which sharing a common faith is valued higher than 
blood relations or other anthropological ties. This means that national-religious extremism (and 
terrorism as the extreme form of its manifestation) is a tool for protecting this communality, 
which qualitatively distinguishes the Armenians from all other peoples of the world. So it 
should come as no surprise that the Armenians will fight for this privilege right, left, and center. 
Otherwise they will cease to be Armenians. 

The practice of Armenian terrorism goes back at least ten years before 1915, while its 
theory is twenty-five years older and dates to 1888, to be precise, when the political program 
of the first Armenian socialist party, Hunchak, was publicized, declaring terrorism as a form of 
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political struggle. However, during the last fifty years, targeted and mass propaganda has turned 
the thesis of Armenian genocide from an intellectual premise into a dominant idea of the col- 
lective Armenian consciousness, thus separating this nationality, which is traditionally in strict 
religious self-isolation anyway, from the rest of civilization even more, and taking it one step 
further from the rest of humanity. Of course, a nation consolidated by the ideology of a com- 
mon historical fate full of persecution and collective suffering is easier to control and is capable 
of sacrifice for the sake of abstract ideas. And it is also easy for this same nation to weed out 
people capable of giving their lives and committing terrorist acts in the name of abstract ideals. 
And while this state of affairs exists, there is no guarantee that blood for the sake of an idea will 
not be spilled again in Russia. 

Any terrorism (including Armenian) is a complex and multifaceted phenomenon that can 
be analyzed from different points of view: political, ideological, economic, historical, crimino- 
logical, psychological, culturological, and so on. This phenomenon cannot be studied and ana- 
lyzed equally well in all or even some of its aspects by one person due to his limited amount of 
knowledge and scholastic attainments. He may be able to quite knowledgeably describe in 
detail only one or at most (depending on his point of view) two aspects or areas of this wide- 
spread phenomenon. For instance, clearly recognizing my rather modest strengths and oppor- 
tunities (primarily regarding access to reliable sources of information) and not claiming com- 
prehensive coverage of the topic, f decided to examine Armenian terrorism in its historical- 
legal retrospect, thus basing my study on the methodology of historical and criminological 
science. This systemic comprehensive approach will allow us to examine it not only from the 
viewpoint of the evolution of the internal structure of terrorist communities and the practice of 
their criminal activity, but also to place them in the specific historical reality of the time Arme- 
nian terrorists committed their criminal deeds. This will make it possible for us to understand 
in what way and how significantly the practice of Armenian terrorism deformed a particular 
state or society, for, as we know, in keeping with the generally accepted criminological descrip- 
tion, terrorist activity is considered to be violent acts that “intimidate the population, and create 
the threat of human death, of infliction of significant property damage or the onset of other 
grave consequences, for the purpose of influencing the taking of a decision by authorities or 
international organizations” (Art 205 of the Criminal Code of the Russian Federation). 

When talking about terrorism, we must understand that terrorist activity is the most dan- 
gerous type of crime against people, society, and the state, so when discussing and studying it, 
there can be no room for “double morals,” when committing terrorist crimes is justified by the 
ideals of social justice, religious altruism, ethnic exclusivity, national liberation struggle, or any 
other ideological frippery. Any terrorist, no matter what slogan he uses to justify his inhuman, 
antisocial, and anti-state deeds, is a murderer, and there can be no two opinions on that account 
in principle. Therefore, when we talk about Armenian terrorists, we must clearly and honestly 
understand that they are in no way heroes of a national-liberation or any other struggle of the 
Armenian people, but fanatical murderers, cunning racketeers, unprincipled extortionists, and 
cold-blooded executioners, who are the disgrace and curse of their own people, and whose 
hands are covered in the blood of their innocent victims. And if any of my ideological oppo- 
nents takes it into his head to dispute this thesis, he should also understand that by doing so he, 
given the eternal opposition of Good and Evil, Light and Dark, is consciously occupying a very 
definite place in the ranks of the adversaries of the human race, after which he can only expect 
to reap what he sows. 

When examining the topic of Armenian terrorism, I will be forced, whether I like it or not, 
to also talk about Armenian terrorists who have committed murders and violence. By giving 
their names, I am in no way striving to eternalize their memory, on the contrary, I fully support 
the position of Russian legislators who set forth in the Federal Law on Burial and Funeral Af- 
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fairs of 12 January, 1996 No. 8-FL the regulations, according to which killed or deceased ter- 
rorists should be buried anonymously in unnamed graves and without informing their relatives 
of where they are buried. Unfortunately, I chose the historico-criminological approach as the 
methodological basis of study, according to which the crimes of Armenian terrorists should be 
examined in accordance with the criminal law qualification of the deeds they committed, the 
most important component of which is the mandatory presence of the perpetrator. Therefore, 
placing the canons of judicial science above the canons of civic science, I am compelled to 
mention specific Armenian terrorists. Unfortunately, the personal data of a murderer are an 
inalienable part of the atrocity he committed, and the description would not be complete if he 
were not named, whether we like this or not. Without this, this study would not be reliable. 

This book was primarily written with the representatives of the radical part of the Arme- 
nian ethnicity in mind, mainly the Armenian Diaspora, who tend toward extremist rhetoric and 
currently live in Russia and other countries of the post-Soviet region, where they can still talk 
and read in Russian. It was written as a warning so that they know and remember that we, citi- 
zens of Russia, know and remember all the terrorist crimes committed at different times by 
Armenian extremists, both against the Russian Empire and the Soviet Union, as well as against 
the Russian Federation. Our right to remember this cancels for them the right to state that it was 
all done in the name of the ideals of “Great Armenia.” Facts are always more eloquent or truer 
than words: we remain silent not because we are weak, but only because we feel we are above 
asking for recompense and are willing to give our opponents time to recognize their sins and 
repent. Armenian society must recognize its sins and repent in order to change the image of its 
people it has created over a century of terror performed under the banner of protecting its na- 
tional-religious exclusivity. 

Repentance is a long path to overcoming and recognizing the specific sins committed and 
correcting specific errors. Any nation, just like any person, cannot be bad or good in and of it- 
self, its deeds or attitude toward the deeds of other people are what make it bad or good. A 
nation that elevates terrorists and murderers to the rank of national heroes cannot expect other 
nations whose members have died at the hands of these terrorists and murderers to treat it 
kindly. The Armenians themselves must choose their path of development — if they discontinue 
imposing feelings of responsibility for the suffering they have experienced on other nations, it 
is very possible that these nations, remembering their own sins, will forgive them this tragic 
heritage of Armenian terror. 

Let this book serve as a reminder that the first victims of Armenian political terrorism in 
the twentieth century were in no way Turks or Azerbaijanis, but ethnic Russians — generals and 
ordinary soldiers. It was Russians, in 1996, who were the last victims of Armenian terrorism of 
the past century. We, Russians, like no other people in the world, have the right to demand just 
recompense from Armenian terrorists for the suffering they have caused our nation. Therefore, 
Armenian national radicals, particularly those who live today in Russia, should first admit their 
responsibility and honor the memory of the victims of Armenian terrorism in this country be- 
fore they begin remembering the victims of the Armenian genocide in the Ottoman Empire of 
1915. And only after doing so can they count on our understanding and empathy. 
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The term “Armenian terrorism” as an independent definition of the 
entire spectrum of contemporary social studies first publicly appeared 
and was officially put into circulation in the United States of America in 
1982 by Andrew Corsun, a member of the U.S. Department of State’s 
Bureau of Diplomatic Security’s Threat Analysis Division (DS/TAD). 
He wrote an article in the August issue of The U.S. Department of State 
Bulletin for that year called “Armenian Terrorism: A Profile,” 1 which 
immediately turned this phrase into a sociopolitical neologism. Publica- 
tion of this article aroused such a wide public response and mass protests 
from the Armenian Diaspora throughout the world that editorial board 
was compelled to apologize and inform its readers on the title page of the 
September issue (admittedly in small print) that “the article does not 
necessarily reflect the official position of the U.S. State Department, and 
the interpretive comments in the article are solely the choice of the 
author.” 2 Nevertheless, thanks to Andrew Corsun, the term “Armenian 
terrorism” has assumed a place of its own in contemporary political sci- 
ence and remains current to this day, particularly in Europe and the New 
World (to which Turkey and Azerbaijan also belong). 

As for Andrew Corsun’s neologism, we should comprehend that he 
coined it as a politico-scientific term, not as legal terminology. He then 
began using it to designate not some specific incidence or set of crimino- 
logical facts in the sphere of forensic science or the delinquent social 
process, the participants of which deny the generally accepted principles, 
concepts, and values of world order, but precisely to define and describe 
a sociopolitical phenomenon that is inherently complex and multifacet- 
ed, with immanent historical roots, a specific ideological base, and clear- 
ly defined prospects of further development or generation. This Ameri- 
can expert in state security threats proved to be the first to make an at- 
tempt to interpret, present, and acknowledge Armenian terrorism not as 


1 A. Corsun, “Armenian Terrorism: A Profile,” The U.S. Department of State Bulletin, 
Vol. 82, No. 2065, August 1982, pp. 31-35. 

2 “Contents,” The U.S. Department of State Bulletin, Vol. 82, No. 2066, September 1982, 
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a component or radical element of the struggle of the Armenian people to retain their national- 
religious identity and acquire national statehood, but as some autochthonic and, therefore, en- 
tirely self-sufficient phenomenon that has signs of sovereign institutionalism, allowing it to 
exist independently as a self-organized and self-regulated (auto-reflexive) organism and sepa- 
rate from other institutional structures of the Armenian Diaspora and corporate ties among them 
and inside the Diaspora itself. In other words, he made the first attempt to view Armenian ter- 
rorism as an external product of the existence and activity of the organized, consolidated, and 
extremist part of the Armenian ethnoreligious community (a kind of “secret society” within the 
Armenian ethnicity). It is very obvious that Andrew Corsun, as a state security expert, does not 
suffer from conspiratorial mania or phobias, but tried from a strictly scientific and even mate- 
rialistic position to figure out an extremely specific issue of objective reality that presents a 
clear, virtual, but nevertheless eventual threat to the national security and interests of the U.S. 
establishment. 

However, we should understand that Andrew Corsun was a civil servant working for the 
diplomatic service, and not an officer of the U.S. special services. Therefore, he objectively did 
not have access to either intelligence or any other operative information acquired contrary to 
the law, morals, and morality. In view of the specifics of his official position, he was able to 
rely on information gleaned either from open sources (mainly from the mass media), or from 
diplomatic correspondence documents with limited access and initially meant for official use 
only, or from generalized analytical reports of the U.S. special services on a specific issue (in 
our case, Armenian terrorism). Regardless of where he acquired his information, Andrew Cor- 
sun’s article in The U.S. Department of State Bulletin is the result of intellectual reflection of a 
strictly civilian person using all the facts and documents on targeted illegal activity at his dis- 
posal, for which he honestly tried to find a rational explanation based on his own official com- 
petence and, very possibly, in correspondence with subjective stereotypes of world perception, 
moral precepts, level of intellectual development, and quality of professional education. What- 
ever the case, this author’s publication is the result of his personal efforts based on a specific 
(and as is revealed from other sources, very limited) amount of thematic information that only 
reflected his claim to full-scale coverage of the topic, but which he did not achieve. 

Nevertheless, Andrew Corsun was and will remain the person who first introduced the 
term “Armenian terrorism” into scientific and literary-journalistic circulation, a term that is still 
used today and has aroused diametrically opposite evaluations and emotional opinions. There- 
fore, I am using it as an established term that has passed the test of time and hundreds of discus- 
sions. 

This work is the first more or less systematic study published on the topic of Armenian 
terrorism in Russian, which is entirely logical. It should be stressed that this has been a taboo 
topic for Soviet and then Russian historical science for almost an entire century. And this is not 
surprising, since during Soviet power, the topic of terrorism (be it political or national-reli- 
gious) against supreme power and representatives of the state structure of the Russian Empire 
was either hushed up in every possible way or presented in the literature as a component of the 
revolutionary or national-liberation movement against imperial power. What is more, propa- 
ganda turned political terrorists from among the narodovoltsy (members of the Narodnaya 
Volya [People’s Will] nineteenth-century Russian revolutionary organization), Socialist Revo- 
lutionaries, Bolsheviks, Dashnaks, and anarchists into national heroes; cities, streets, squares, 
and metro stations were named after them, which fostered a sympathetic and even approving 
attitude in Soviet society toward terrorism and extremism as a permissible and extremely ef- 
fective component of the political struggle for power in the country. So you would not hear in 
Soviet times that revolutionary extremists and terrorists of all political breeds and nationalities 
were waging a brutal struggle against imperial power in Russia for their own ends and obtain- 
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ing financing (as today) from abroad. It is enough to recall that the insurgent terrorist squads 
on what is now Krasnaya Presnya in Moscow were entirely armed with Japanese Arisaka rifles 
in 1905 (which was when the Russian-Japanese war of 1904-1905 was going on), delivered to 
Russia on steamships through Sweden by Boris Savinlcov, one of the most well-known Russian 
terrorists from the leadership of the Socialist Revolutionary Party, which he wrote about with 
no qualms in his memoirs. Should we be surprised after this that during the 70 years of the 
Soviet Union’s existence, Armenian national-religious extremism and terrorism in Russia at the 
beginning of the twentieth century was heartily greeted as a component of the “revolutionary” 
movement, although it did not have anything to do with it at all, being no more than an extreme 
form of Armenian nationalism? Nor is there any point in being surprised that incidences of 
Armenian terrorism against Russian citizens during the last twenty-five years of the twentieth 
century are also strictly hushed up, since they are a logical continuation of the first, and without 
unconditional condemnation of the one, there can be no condemnation of the other. But at this 
juncture, unfortunately, the reasoning of Russia’s geopolitics regarding the Southern Caucasus 
steps in, which seems to render this issue “non-existent.” I am taking the liberty and responsi- 
bility to remind our readers that such a threat to the world and human security as Armenian 
terrorism has existed and continues to exist. This is being done for the first time, hence the 
academic novelty of this book. 

Every year, on 3 September, Russia mourns the victims of terrorism, expressing empathy 
and giving their condolences to the relatives of those who died or suffered as a result of terror- 
ist attacks. But for some reason this Day of Solidarity with the victims of terrorism is a time to 
remember those who innocently fell or suffered at the hands of radical Islamic extremists, 
without saying a word about how, in addition to them and long before them, the blood of Rus- 
sian citizens was spilled by staff officers of the special services of the Republic of Armenia, 
who did not escape the retribution they deserved from Russian justice. Such a selective mem- 
ory, which is very like amnesia, objectively leads to a selective approach, which cannot help 
but insult the people who personally or whose relatives were the victims of Armenian terrorism 
in post-Soviet times. This state of affairs, when society identifies with the victims of Islamic 
terrorism, while entirely forgetting about the victims of Armenian terrorism, is not only amor- 
al in itself, but also contradicts the constitutionally guaranteed principle of formally legal equal- 
ity of Russian citizens, i.e. is illegal. It turns out that in this sensitive issue, in which, at first 
glance, there can and should be no compromises, we are all witness to the practice of double 
standards, which, in turn, creates favorable ground for Armenian terrorists now and in the fu- 
ture to escape moral condemnation and moral responsibility for the crimes they committed in 
the Russian Federation. This book is a reminder that in present-day Russia, Armenian terrorism 
has still not been unequivocally condemned, so its ideology is alive and has not disappeared 
into oblivion. Every right-minded resident of Russia should know and remember this, which is 
the primary motivation of this work. 

When I began working on this book, I set out to draw as broad a retrospective picture as 
possible of Armenian terrorism throughout the twentieth century on a planetary scale, but I 
soon came up against the problem of insufficient information about this phenomenon. And it is 
not that this information does not exist — a sufficient amount of reported evidence about par- 
ticular acts of Armenian terrorism can be found in the archived newspapers and magazines of 
various countries at different times, but they all comprise only the visible, and so only the 
smallest, tip of the iceberg of this topic. The most valuable in terms of comprehensive under- 
standing documents on police investigations regarding the crimes of Armenian terrorist or 
operative-analytical materials of special services on the activity of Armenian terrorist organiza- 
tions and groups are still strictly classified and beyond the reach of the extraneous researcher, 
which, frankly, is not surprising. In this context, the position of the administration of public 
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relations of the Azerbaijan Republic Ministry of National Security regarding the terrorist acts 
committed in the country during the years of its state independence is a good case in point: its 
official website has information about 34 terrorist acts, but there is objective information about 
only 7 or 8 of them, which have been fully investigated and the perpetrators identified, ex- 
posed, and punished. However, this position can be understood, since according to interna- 
tional forensic scientific statistics of the International Police Association (IRA), 10-12 percent 
of terrorist crimes in the world currently remain unsolved, while information about them is 
closed, since they are still being investigated, or have been halted until new facts are revealed. 
This meant I had to give up on my initial idea. 

Since, due to the unavailability of sufficient information, any attempt to draw a full- 
fledged retrospective picture of Armenian terrorism is doomed to failure, despite the relevance 
of this topic for Russia today, I had to limit myself to creating a kind of sketch or outline reflect- 
ing only the general features of this criminological phenomenon in its historical retrospect. 
Therefore, I identify and show only the general trends of the historical transformation of Ar- 
menian terrorism as it turned from a tool of political struggle into a dominant of the ethnic 
mentality accompanied by the creation of an entirely specific ideology substantiating and jus- 
tifying the transformation of Evil into Good. I can say quite definitely today that Armenian 
political terrorism has become the first illegal antisocial practice in human history that has ac- 
quired a metaphysical and even sacral aura in the eyes of its followers, based on which a mul- 
titude of contemporary Islamic radical groups are building their extremist activity. 

This has given rise to the urgent need for detailed study of the theory and practice of Ar- 
menian terrorism, not only from the social studies viewpoint, which includes history, political 
science, sociology, and social psychology, but also from a criminological perspective, making 
it possible to unify the methods of scientific cognition inherent in these areas of knowledge and 
create on their basis a combined methodology for studying this criminological phenomenon, 
thus creating a highly reliable model even without sufficient objective information. Hence, I 
was forced to accept and apply the methodology offered by well-known Swedish historiogra- 
pher and historian Rolf Torstendahl, which he called “constructivism.” He described this meth- 
odology as follows: “By ‘constructivism’ the author means history as a construction created by 
the historian, and not reconstruction. It is a way representing and interpreting data from the 
present that is projected onto the past.” 3 In other words, in this book facts or events of the past 
will not be evaluated in the context of the specific historical reality of the time they took place 
or were committed, but based on the understanding of today, when not only the conditions in 
which a particular deed was committed are understood, but the consequences to which they led 
can also be evaluated. This methodological approach makes it possible to remove all the ideo- 
logical tinsel contemporaries have strewn on every act of Armenian terrorism, dust off the 
parings and ideological foam applied, take a good look at the original item without its inherent 
emotional background and intentional subjective distortions of reality, gather all the facts to- 
gether, and use them to build a model (“construction” according to Rolf Torstendahl) of such 
a complex and specific historico-criminological phenomenon as Armenian terrorism. 

I mentioned when addressing the reader that this book is based on the historico-crimino- 
logical approach. Now I can explain why I chose this to address this topic of research pre- 
cisely from this particular angle. During the past one hundred and fifty years, terrorism (which 
I believe began in Russia with the unsuccessful assassination attempt on Emperor Alexander II 
on 4 April, 1 866 in the Summer Garden in St. Petersburg by member of the gentry of the 


3 R. Torstendahl, “Konstruktivizm i reprezentativizm v istorii,” in: Problemy istochnikovedeniia i istoriografii. Ma- 
terial)? II nauchnykh chtenii pamiati akademika I.D. Kovalchenko , Rossiiskaia politicheskaia entsiklopediia, Moscow, 2000, 
p. 63. 
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Penza Gubernia Dmitri Karakozov) has paved a broad evolutionary path, gradually gaining 
increasingly new forms, methods, and means. Current ideas about this phenomenon are wider, 
deeper, and more systematic than thirty, fifty, or one hundred years ago, and they fundamen- 
tally incorporate the ideas that existed earlier. Today’s knowledge from a higher level of cogni- 
tion makes it possible to adequately understand and assess yesterday’s events, in so doing en- 
suring them their dutiful place in the model of the phenomenon being studied. This kind of 
approach also makes it possible to weed out and discard those events that, from today’s view- 
point, are not terrorist acts, but were called such at the time they were committed. The histori- 
co-criminological approach makes it possible to use not only general theoretical methods of 
civic science cognition, but also specific theoretical methods of judicial sciences based on 
formal qualifying signs that make it possible to impartially evaluate and systemize each event 
from the past to discern whether or not it can be confidently classified as a product or result of 
Armenian terrorism. To put it more simply, not everything that contemporaries call Armenian 
terrorism was actually so in contemporary terms. Sometimes such acts comprised other forms 
of crimes or violations of the law or could not be classified as a civil wrong at all. I will give 
an extensive criminal law description of terrorist crimes in correspondence with the current 
legislation of the Russian Federation in a separate chapter and carry out my retrospective his- 
torico-criminological analysis in keeping with its provisions. 

I arbitrarily chose the chronological framework of this research, which covers only the 
twentieth century, although there were practical reasons for this. It goes without saying that I 
am informed of the fact that Armenian nationalists committed several terrorist acts against the 
Ottoman Empire at the end of the nineteenth century. Perhaps the most well-known of them 
was when a group of 26 armed Armenian terrorists under the supervision of Karekin Paster- 
madjan, better known later under his pseudonym Armen Garo, and Papken Siuni seized the 
Ottoman bank (Bank Ottomani) in Istanbul on 26 August, 1896. Many foreign employees, 
subjects of the British Empire and citizens of France, worked at this bank, whereby two French 
bank employees were first deliberately shot and wounded, and when representatives of the 
Ottoman authorities came to their aid, the head of the Istanbul gendarmerie and the lieutenant 
accompanying him were killed. Turkish sources and research studies also inform us about 
several dozen armed attacks carried out by Armenian national extremists during the last decade 
of the nineteenth century on Ottoman officials, policemen, servicemen, and local residents in 
rural areas of the eastern vilayets of the Ottoman Empire, among the population of which the 
percentage of the Armenian population was a little higher than in other regions of the country. 
Here are just a few of them in which the participation of criminal elements from among repre- 
sentatives of the Armenian ethnicity has been reliably established and subsequently not dis- 
puted by Armenian and pro-Armenian journalists: 

20 June, 1890, Erzurum. Armenian nationalists who organized pogroms of the Muslim 
population in the city fight in the streets with Ottoman troops and gendarmerie; 

4 August, 1894, village of Kyomiag, Togat-Istanbul road. Armenian nationalists attacked 
a postal carriage, cut off the coachman’s head, and absconded with important state documents, 
letters, and money; 

16 September, 1895, village of Zeytun (now the settlement of Suleymanh). During a re- 
bellion, the village commandant, 50 officers, and 600 soldiers of the Ottoman army were seized 
by Armenian nationalists and later killed; 

26 September, 1895, Trabzon. A group of Armenian fighters, who arrived from Istanbul, 
opened fire on the peaceful population on the city’s East Square, resulting in 22 deaths; 

21 October, 1895, the villages of Ker-Tel and Chukr-Khisara. Armenian nationalists set 
fire to around 60 homes in the village of Ker-Tel, after which they killed 150 men, 40 women, 
and 95 children in the village of Chukr-Khisara. 
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It is very possible that all of these acts were sporadic and did not have some common 
logical thread, ideology, or performance tactic. I cannot exclude the fact that all the above- 
mentioned attacks, or some of them, were strictly criminal or were committed out of revenge 
or for selfish purposes, just as the criminals who committed them were mentally unstable, so 
these atrocities cannot be unequivocally classified in terms of criminal law as terrorist crimes. 
Due to this fact, without sufficient reliable information from the sources of that time, I cannot 
say with any certainty that isolated terrorist acts committed by Armenians on the grounds of 
nationalist or national-religious extremism were initially coordinated in advance, thus forming 
an organized practice of terrorist activity. 

In other words, I have enough evidence about instances of Armenian terrorism in the last 
decade of the nineteenth century against the Ottoman Empire (incidentally, these facts are not 
contested by any pro-Armenian or anti-Armenian researcher I know of). However, I feel this 
evidence is clearly insufficient to talk about any full-fledged practice of Armenian terrorism, 
which implies a whole set of planned, organized, and systematic crimes carried out by their 
organizers and performers, using scare tactics, to procure a decision made in their favor from 
the state power structures, or a rule of court. This is why this study focuses on the twentieth 
century, when the practice of Armenian terrorism in terms of scope of activity and degree of 
organization does not arouse the least doubt. Nor am I looking much beyond the end of the 
twentieth century, because the last terrorist act I know of that has been proven to have been 
committed by Armenians occurred in 1999. These considerations prompted me to choose Ar- 
menian terrorism of the past twentieth century as the target of my study. 

This study is based on a set of documents, official as far as their origin is concerned and 
narrative, containing primary information about the terrorist acts committed by Armenian na- 
tional extremists in different countries of the world, primarily against Russia, their conse- 
quences, as well as the court action taken against the terrorists for the atrocities they committed. 
All of the sources I used can be divided into the following groups: 

(1) press publications; 

(2) record keeping documents of law-enforcement agencies; 

(3) decisions of the judicial power structures; 

(4) documents of the supreme state power structures containing the attitude of the coun- 
try’s political leadership to Armenian terrorist acts. 

Periodicals are particularly important in this research since they furnish information (par- 
ticularly from the criminal chronicles) on the content and circumstances of the terrorist acts 
committed by Armenian nationalists, the reaction of the authorities and society of those coun- 
tries and cities where these crimes were committed. There is no point in listing the names of 
the newspapers I resorted to in writing this book since although they are sufficiently well- 
known to the reading public, they cannot tell it anything significant on the topic of this study 
as such. I will only say that all of them were respected publications at that time, the reliability 
of the reports of which did not arouse doubt and cannot be classified as tabloids or gutter press 
that place greater emphasis on sensations and catching headlines than on essential facts. 

For many objective reasons, I was unable to make use of many official documents of law- 
enforcement agencies since access to this kind of information is restricted by all manner of 
classifications. Therefore, when writing this book, I could only use those documents that are 
freely accessible in the archives or were published by different special services in document 
collections about their activity. They primarily include documents of the Separate Corps of 
Gendarmes of the Ministry of Internal Affairs of the Russian Empire, the State Security Com- 
mittee under the U.S.S.R. Council of Ministers, as well as some documents from the CIA. A 
few of these documents were published in the collection Istoricheskie fakty o deianiiakh armian 
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na azerbaidzhanskoi zemle (Historical Facts of Deeds of Armenians in Azerbaijani Lands) 
compiled under the editorship of Y agub Mahmudov, Director of the Bakikhanov Institute of 
History of the Azerbaijan National Academy of Sciences, which was published in 2009. 4 

The decisions of the judicial power structures are interesting because they contain a kind 
of quintessence of each terrorist act, the perpetrators of which were exposed and convicted. 
The criminal sentences contain descriptions of these illegal acts, the names and personal data 
of the accused, information on evidence of their guilt or innocence, and court decisions on the 
type and measure of responsibility for committing them. In contrast to the documents of the 
law-enforcement agencies, the decisions of the judicial power structures are public docu- 
ments, so they are more accessible to the researcher. If the sentence on some terrorist act 
contains information that is a state or other law-protected secret, its preamble and substantive 
provisions are nevertheless open and can be accessed for study. The decisions of the judicial 
power structures are also interesting in that they make it possible to see for yourself and 
graphically understand what precisely the attitude of the official state powers toward Arme- 
nian terrorism was at the time the terrorist act was committed. If the authorities and public 
opinion empathized with the terrorists and the topic of Armenian terrorism was “fashionable,” 
the court chose a liberal punishment with a more than moderate term, whereas if the position 
of the state and society were diametrically opposite, the criminals were isolated from society 
for long or for life, while some of them ended their lives on the gallows or in the electric chair. 
So I can definitely say that any court sentence on a terrorist act contains not only information 
on this illegal act, but also shows how the authorities and society related at a specific time in 
history to Armenian terrorism. 

It stands to reason that investigatory -judicial documents, as well as press materials are the 
sources from which the country’s supreme political leadership gleans information through its 
executive office for forming its response and making decisions. Armenian terrorism has always 
been a significant irritant that demands from the establishment of the countries where Armenian 
extremists have committed terrorist acts a public (or off-the-record) expression of very definite 
and unequivocal approval and encouragement, or condemnation and repression. Some top state 
officials took the Armenian fighters’ lead and fulfilled their demand, some uncompromisingly 
fought them, but whatever the case, they were forced to explain the position they had chosen. 
If we take events and documents from the history of the Russian Empire by way of example, 
the position of imperial vicegerent in the Caucasus Count Voronstov-Dashkov can be consid- 
ered the epitome of accommodating to Armenian extremists. He set forth this position in 1 907 
in his “Most Devoted Note on Administration of the Caucasian Territory...,” 5 in which he 
honestly talks about how the widespread terrorist activity of the Armenians in 1903-1907 in 
Transcaucasia forced him to suspend the imperial law of 12 June, 1903 on taking the prop- 
erty and funds of the Armenian Gregorian Church under state control. The report of Senator 
A. Kuzminskiy sent to Baku and the Baku Gubernia in 1 905 for inspection also demonstrated 
this kind of position. In his report, he described Armenian terrorism as a specific tool of the 
noneconomic struggle for economic domination of the ethnoreligious elite of the Armenian 
ethnicity in the economic life of Transcaucasia. 6 The revolutionary change in the sociopolitical 


4 See: Ya.M. Makhmudov, et al., Istoricheskie fakty o deianiiakh armian na azerbaidzhanskoi zemle. Sc. ed. Ya. Makhmu- 
dov, ed. and comp, by T. Musaev and A. Mamedov, Bakikhanov Institute of History, Azerbaijan National Academy of Sciences, 
Takhsil, Baku, 2009. 

5 [I. Vorontsov-Dashkov,] Vsepoddanneishaia zapiska po upravleniiu Kavkazskim kraem general-adiutanta grafa 
Vorontsova-Dashkova, State print shop, St. Petersburg, 1907. 

6 See: [A. Kuzminskiy,] Vsepoddanneishy otchet o proizvedennoi v 1905 g. po Vysochaishemu poveleniu senatorom 
A.M. Kuzminskim revizii g. Baku i Bakinskoi gubernii s prilozheniem Vsepoddanneishei zapiski ot 26 dekabria 1905 g., 
soderzhashchei glavneishie vyvody Otcheta o proizvedennoi v 1905 g. po Vysochaishemu poveleniu senatorom Kuzminskim 
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system in Russia in 1917 and the cardinal changes in the social structure that followed it, which 
frequently ended in repressive and other illegal methods, predetermined the mandatory pres- 
ence of the “political” context, or at least some implication in any manifestation of nationalism, 
not to mention of terrorism, each of which demanded not only the mandatory interference of 
the state security structures, but also the making of a politico-ideological decision at the re- 
gional or supreme level based on the results of their investigatory -judicial activity. An example 
is the decision of the C.P.S.U. Central Committee Political Bureau made after Armenian na- 
tionalists committed a series of terrorist acts in Moscow on 8 January, 1977. 

I am putting some of the official sources into circulation for the first time; I have pre- 
sented a collection of such documents as appendices following the main body of my study. 
So that my opponents and critics have no doubts about their veracity or about the adequate 
conveyance of the content of the text published, on the left-hand side of the double page 
spread a facsimile reproduction of the document original is placed, and on the right-hand side 
a printed reproduction of its content translated into English (see Appendices 3B, 3C, and 3D). 
I hope that the sources I have newly identified and published will be interesting and beneficial 
to other researchers who turn to the history of Armenian terrorism after me in forming as 
integrated and adequate idea of this topic as possible. 

Another historical source on the topic of this study is memoir literature, which makes it 
possible to fill in the gaps and solve the problems remaining after study of the official records. 
As a rule, when conducting a historical survey, researchers include memoir writing in the gen- 
eral historical sources they use when writing their papers. However, I have deliberately not 
done this in order to be able to specifically explain the reason for this action. The thing is that 
I was very selective about the use of memoir literature, immediately rejecting the use of literary 
works written by Armenian terrorists in which they justify and glorify the crimes they commit- 
ted. I am deeply convinced that terrorism is not a means or tool for resolving humanitarian is- 
sues, so people who have committed terrorist crimes should be banished from humanity’s 
historical memory. Terrorism and terrorists should not have the least opportunity for justifica- 
tion, and particularly for self-glorification. This is precisely why when writing this book I ex- 
clusively used memoirs of those authors who, bound by their official duty, have been fighting 
against Armenian national terrorists and making a point of ignoring the testimonies of those 
who try to rehabilitate or justify the atrocities of Armenian terrorists (these sources include the 
memoirs of First Deputy Chairman of the Central KGB Army General F.D. Bobkov, as well as 
those of Deputy Head of the Operative Investigation Administration of the U.S.S.R. KGB 
Central Apparatus Major General V.N. Udilov). * * 7 Naturally, I understand that this selective ap- 
proach will inevitably cause Armenian and pro-Armenian journalists to criticize us. Anticipat- 
ing their accusations, I respond to them as follows: I am deeply and sincerely convinced that 
the moral duty of every honest person lies in eradicating Evil to the best of his/her ability, no 
matter what national-religious garb it may appear in. Armenian terrorism is an Evil that must 
be stigmatized in the face of history, and primarily in Russia, whether people like it or not. 

Turning to a preliminary presentation of the historiographic survey of the sources and 
research studies on which this work is based, I need to make two what I consider to be funda- 
mental comments. They will help readers to understand what precisely is guiding me in using 
particular sources and studies in preparing this book. An analysis of the literature I used will be 


revizii g. Baku i Bakinskoi gubernii, Russian State Archives of Social and Political History (RGASPI), rec. gr. 543 (Collec- 

tion of manuscripts kept in Tsarskoe Selo Palace, 1863-1916), inv. 1, f. 402. 

7 See: F.D. Bobkov, KGB i vlast. Veteran, Moscow, 1995; V.N. Udilov, Zapiski kontrrazvedchika: Vzgliad iznutri, 
Iaguar, Moscow, 1994; idem, Terakty i diversii v SSSR: stoprotsentnaia raskryvaemost, ed. by S. Gromov, Algoritm: Eksmo, 
Moscow, 2011. 
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presented in a separate section, while here I will limit myself to only the most general com- 
ments regarding the sources and research studies at my disposal. 

First, the authors of all the publications I know of on the history of Armenian terrorism 
(both justifying or even popularizing it and condemning it) are, in tenns of their methodology 
of scientific cognition, the supporters and followers of the representative sample methodology 
popular in the 1970s- 1980s in North American and West European civic science, in correspon- 
dence with which any social or sociopolitical phenomenon (which Armenian terrorism defi- 
nitely is) is viewed in its dynamics and internal diversity, whereby often being separated and 
even dissected from the civilizational process of human development, geographical region, or 
ethnicity. In this respect, the accent is placed on studying some single dominant aspect that is 
the most important qualitative sign of the phenomenon, but does not describe it in general. For 
example, many pro-Armenian authors who adhere in their scientific activity to the representa- 
tive sample methodology believe that Armenian terrorism is the result of the response of the 
more radical representatives of this ethnicity to the so-called Armenian genocide in the Otto- 
man Empire. Therefore, all of their studies are composed in a way that does not include crimi- 
nological components in the description of this phenomenon and decriminalizes the felonies of 
Armenian terrorists by retaining only the aura of romanticism and daring spirit of struggle for 
the radiant future of their people. Their opponents (mainly from among Turkish authors), on 
the contrary, strive in every way to emphasize the criminological component of Armenian ter- 
rorism, in so doing relegating into the background recognition of the political component. In 
both the first and second cases, for the followers of the representative sample methodology, the 
real historical events and facts comprising the factual basis of the topic I am examining, the 
volume of which is limited, objectively finite, and equal to the number of terrorist crimes com- 
mitted by Armenian national extremists, form a kind of background, against which the struggle 
of the ideas of the supporters of antagonistic viewpoints unfolds. They no longer see the initial 
gist of the phenomenon they are writing about behind the clash of opinions, which results in 
opposing assessments and private opinions about the phenomenon, and not in an attempt to 
reconstruct this phenomenon in the form of a logically explained model for ease of study both 
in its general and particular nuances. I will talk more below about the main vicissitudes of the 
ideological struggle. 

Second, I know of only two studies in which an attempt was made to examine Armenian 
terrorism from the criminological viewpoint, while all the other researchers of this topic abso- 
lutized the ideological or moral issues. So we are seeing a state of affairs in which (at least in 
the Russian and English literature) Armenian terrorism, as a specific sociopolitical and crimi- 
nological phenomenon, has never previously been given a comprehensive legal assessment. 
Certain crimes may have been investigated and the specific criminals from among the Arme- 
nian national extremists who committed them discussed, but the question of condemning Ar- 
menian terrorism in general has never been raised. Essentially, the ideological struggle that 
became aggravated every time Armenian terrorists committed their next crime always drew 
Armenian terrorism as a cohesive illegal phenomenon out from under Themis’ penal sword, 
sending to court only some executors who, as is common in such cases, were only foolish 
pawns in someone else’s geopolitical game. As we see, the ideology of extremism, by justifying 
political terror, seems to varnish its reputation in the eyes of the court and humanity, taking 
upon itself the motivation for committing vile and terrible crimes. So I can confidently say that 
the literature presents a description of two terminologically similar, but essentially different 
phenomenon — “Armenian terror,” or the extremist ideology of Armenian nationalism, and 
Armenian terrorism — the illegal practice of Armenian extremists, the first being popularized in 
every way, while the second actively concealed. The history of Armenian terrorism has graph- 
ically proven, throughout the century of its existence, the justice of these words. Incidentally, 
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criminology as a separate branch of legal science should study the illegal phenomenon, and not 
assess it from the viewpoint of morals or morality, so it is essentially pointless to expect quali- 
fied assessments of it. 

Nevertheless, running ahead, I will say that the use of the historico-criminological ap- 
proach for a retrospective analysis of the practice of Armenian terrorism might produce very 
unexpected results: for example, in the literature I know of, there are numerous descriptions of 
politically justified crimes committed by Armenian national extremists, and thus called terror- 
ist acts, which they are not from the formal-legal point of view. A separate chapter of this study 
will be devoted to examining this legal paradox. However, 1 can already announce my main 
criminological conclusion: in addition to the terrorist crimes they committed, Armenian terror- 
ists made no bones about committing so-called general felonies — murder for the purpose of 
extortion, armed robberies, thefts, and other grave crimes that have no political implications, f 
can essentially say that the political organizations of the Armenian Diaspora in different coun- 
tries of the world have always had specific organized crime groups in their structure (or are such 
themselves) along the lines of the Sicilian Cosa Nostra (Our Cause), or the Neapolitan Camor- 
ra (“gang,” “feud”) so brilliantly described in Mario Puzo’s The Godfather. 1 can also say that 
the funding obtained from members of the Armenian communities in illegal or criminal ways 
was partially used to commit political crimes in order to justify, in the eyes of their fellow 
countrymen, the ideologically substantiated “legality” of such extortions, which are sources of 
the private financial prosperity of the leaders of so-called terrorist groups, while political ter- 
rorism itself was a tool of non-economic bloodsucking by the representatives of organized 
criminal groups who call themselves “fighters for the national liberation of the Armenian peo- 
ple” of their own fellow countrymen. 

Therefore, in the bibliographical survey of the literature on the topic being examined to 
follow, I will have to separate the ideology and practice of Armenian terrorism. Whereas the 
first has been a public target of constant, sociopolitical, and scientific discussion over an entire 
century, the second is cloaked in obscurity. The gaudily demonstrative, hypertrophically open, 
and actively propagandized ideology of Armenian terrorism was created as a false target that 
drew attention to itself away from the true organizational structure of Armenian criminal groups 
that govern the life of Armenian communities beyond present-day Armenia. I do not intend 
drawing up a stratigraphy of the world Armenian Diaspora or Armianstvo, as it is called in the 
Turkish and Azeri press. I have limited myself to the task of studying and systematically setting 
forth the heritage of Armenian terrorism of the twentieth century, both theoretical and ideo- 
logical, as well as practical. But when we talk about Armenian terrorism from the perspective 
of criminological science, we should understand that it has very little in common with Arme- 
nian terror — a political ideology and criminal practice, which has allowed the establishment of 
the Armenian Diaspora to hold most of its fellow countrymen living in different countries of 
the world under its financial control and non-economic management for one hundred and fifty 
years, necessitating them, by means of a historically justified threat of violence, to participate 
in illegal economic activity and create a marginal product that can be passed on to a small 
number of representatives of the ethnic establishment for carrying out their political activity. 
Therefore, when talking about the history of Armenian terrorism of the twentieth century, I am 
essentially describing only the visible peak of the iceberg called Armianstvo, without touching 
the submerged part, which is ten times larger and any attempt to study which entails a mortal 
threat. Very well aware of this, I am limiting myself to stating this fact and returning to a ret- 
rospective analysis of Armenian terrorism of the last century. 

Due to the biased specifics of its content, the politicized history of Armenian terrorism 
entails or deliberately conceals a large number of gaps, which the authors of most of the works 
I know of on this topic have either had no desire or the professional qualifications to study. 
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I have already mentioned above that a whole series of crimes that the researchers I know of 
proudly, or, vice versa, disgustedly call Armenian terrorist acts, are not such from the viewpoint 
of legal science, or to be more precise, from the viewpoint of the theory of criminal legal 
qualification of crimes, since they belong to general crimes against individuals or citizen prop- 
erty. Based on initially false intellectual considerations, they are beginning to create pseudo- 
scientific representations, presenting their own fantasies as the objective truth. After this, their 
colleagues, or no less biased opponents, begin to discuss their theses and conclusions, turning 
scientific constructs into a subject of scientific discussion or debate, after which the earlier 
expressed idea, which is far from the truth, gradually turns into a generally accepted postulate 
and even almost dogma. A graphic example of this is the method traditionally used recently of 
dividing the history of Armenian terrorism into four chronological periods. This method im- 
mediately falls apart if the criminological approach is used to criticize it (1 will talk about this 
in more detail in the section devoted to the problems of criminal-legal qualification of crimes 
of Armenian terrorism). Recognizing the objective fallibility of the initial considerations of 
most civic science works on the history of Armenian terrorism, 1 was compelled to take up the 
pen and present the results of my own interpretation of this problem in order for readers to judge 
for themselves. 

To ensure that readers do not find my theoretical arguments boring or insipid, 1 will list 
the main theses 1 plan to discuss and untangle on the pages of this book: 

1 . Armenian terrorism as a historico-criminological phenomenon is narrower in its con- 
tent and number of criminal acts that fall under the criminal-legal qualification of 
terrorist crimes than the practice of so-called Armenian terror, about which civic sci- 
ence experts in different countries of the world write about. 

2. Absolutely all the ideas Russian, European, and North American readers currently 
have about Armenian terror are the product or targeted political propaganda of the 
thesis of the Armenian genocide in the Ottoman Empire in 1915 by extremist repre- 
sentatives of the Armenian intelligentsia and researchers who supported them, or the 
responses to such propaganda by the ideological opponents of Armianstvo and the 
intelligentsia of the Turkish and Azeri nations, against whom this propaganda is 
aimed. 

3. Armenian terrorism has never been an end in itself or a means of self-expression of 
Armenian extremists and the ethnic oligarchy standing behind it. Throughout its ex- 
istence, it has served as a way to protect the corporate economic and financial interests 
of Armianstvo and so is a vivid example of how non-economic tools of ideology, 
political extremism, and terrorism support macroeconomic projects. 

4. Political, social, cultural, and other (perhaps with the exception of religious) organiza- 
tions of Armenians beyond present-day Armenia have for an entire century now, be- 
ginning in the 1920s, essentially been ethnic organized crime groups that feed off 
communities of their fellow countrymen in different countries of the world using 
funds of non-economic compulsion. 

Bringing this introduction to a close, 1 hope that the thoughts, facts, information, consid- 
erations, arguments, and conclusions presented in this book will be beneficial to everyone who 
is interested not only in the narrow topic of Armenian terrorism, but also in contemporary ter- 
rorism in general as a criminological phenomenon that is currently being used as an effective 
tool not only in global geopolitics, but also in macroeconomics. 
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WHERE DIVERGING OPINIONS MEET 

(A Historico-Bibliographical Survey of the Literature 
on the History of Armenian Terrorism) 


No Russian researcher has yet attempted to compile an extensive 
historiography of this problem, so I am breaking new ground. And since 
I am the first to try and do this, I ask readers to forgive me if I have in- 
advertently left certain research studies out of the picture — I did make an 
honest attempt to gather and study all the works freely available on this 
subject. One person cannot objectively accomplish what a whole group 
of researchers might do, but I took the liberty of trying. It will be up to 
my opponents and critics to judge the outcome. 

So, I know of only two analytical criminological studies on Arme- 
nian terrorism. The first is the aforementioned article by a member of the 
U.S. Department of State’s Bureau of Diplomatic Security’s Threat 
Analysis Division (DS/TAD) Andrew Corsun titled “Armenian Terror- 
ism: A Profile.” The second is a research paper called The Armenian 
Secret Army for the Liberation of Armenia: A Continuing International 
Threat. A Research Paper, compiled at the Directorate of Intelligence of 
the U.S. Central Intelligence Agency (No. GI 84-1008 EUR 84-10004) 
no earlier than January 1984; it was partially declassified and published 
on the U.S. CIA’s official website on 30 April, 2013. 1 

Each of these two texts, both the article and the research paper, are 
interesting in themselves since they are the result of the efforts of one 
person or a group of authors, whereby the compositional structure of 
each unwittingly reflects the basic ideological postulates of its compiler 
or group of compilers and the goals and tasks they set, regardless of 
whether they were officially voiced or not. Each of them essentially sets 
forth the official viewpoint of the State Department and U.S. CIA and, in 
a broader context, the standpoint of the military-political establishment 
of the United States, i.e. that Armenian terrorism was a real threat at that 
time (the 1970s- 1980s). They examine it and search for ways to oppose 
and overcome it. 2 However, if this issue is viewed in a wider context, 


1 See: The Armenian Secret Army for the Liberation of Armenia: A Continuing Interna- 
tional Threat. A Research Paper, available at: [http://www.foia.cia.gov/sites/default/files/docu- 
ment_conversions/89801/DOC_000546203 1 .pdf]. 

2 Despite the fact that the editorial board of The U.S. Department of State Bulletin denied 
in every way in September 1982 the official nature of A. Corsun’s article, this publication in 
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these two documents essentially contain the quintessence of the position of the U.S. military- 
political elite on the problem of terrorism as a factor of international policy, which raises the 
value of the results of their comparative analysis to a qualitatively new height. The difference 
between them is that the first was originally intended to be read by any number of people in the 
diplomatic corps around the world in order to acquaint them with the position of the U.S. for- 
eign policy department on this troubling issue, while the second was classified from the very 
beginning, based on operative intelligence information, and created for a narrow circle of high- 
ranking politicians and U.S. officials with the authority to draw up, formulate, and make deci- 
sions on U.S. foreign policy issues. 

A comparison of the content of the two above-mentioned documents is interesting in itself 
from several viewpoints or intellectual-ideological positions at once. 

First, despite the significant difference in their headings, both texts are thematically re- 
lated, and since the first of them was created in the foreign ministry, and the second in the 
special services, together they present the integrated and comprehensive position of the U.S. 
expert community on Annenian terrorism oriented toward intellectual support of the political 
decisions made by the top U.S. political leadership. 

Second, both of the documents mentioned are so similar in compositional structure that 
seem to have been written by people with approximately the same analytical or operative pro- 
fessional training in keeping with the same (universal or unified) pattern, which again confirms 
that 1 was right when 1 wrote above that the compilers of the documents and the end users of 
the information they contain belong to very specific (although different) circles of the American 
state apparatus. However, these people have the same mindset, which, in turn, shows that their 
professional training was based on the same theoretical methodology. 

Third, both documents are similar chronologically (Andrew Corsun’s article gives statis- 
tics about acts of Armenian terrorism until 26 July, 1982, while the analytical notes of the CIA 
Directorate of Intelligence continue until the end of 1983). This shows that their authors rely 
on and use essentially the same body of information and sources. Consequently, a comparison 
of these texts reveals the real level of competence and information awareness about Armenian 
terrorism both of the authors themselves, and of the departments, under which they carried out 
their professional activity. 

Thus, I can definitely say that a comparison of these analytical documents written at ap- 
proximately the same time by authors with approximately the same professional education and 
professional competence and working for the U.S. State Department and Central Intelligence 
Agency makes it possible with a high degree of reliability to reproduce a general picture and 
assess the scope of the terrorist activity of Armenian political and national-religious extremists 
during the first decade of the last quarter of the twentieth century. 

Without delving into the ideological bias and predilection of these authors, but neverthe- 
less respecting them for their professionalism and competence, it should be emphasized in 
particular that both of these texts, the reliability of which I have no reason to doubt, give an 
exhaustive description of Armenian terrorism in the 1970s-1980s, interpreting it as an eth- 
nocriminal phenomenon with orthodox ideological implications, sufficiently marginal in the 
nature and content of its unlawful activity and ways of committing terrorist acts, but extremely 


reality reflected the official position of the U.S. Department of State, which is shown by the postscript to it titled “Note.” The 
disclaimer in a boxed “Note” reads as follows: “Because the historical record of the events in Asia Minor is ambiguous, the 
Department of State does not endorse allegations that the Turkish Government committed a genocide against the Armenian 
people. Annenian terrorists use this allegation to justify in part their continuing attacks on Turkish diplomats and installa- 
tions” (see: A. Corsun, “Armenian Terrorism: A Profile,” The U.S. Department of State Bulletin, Vol. 82, No. 2065, Wash- 
ington, D.C., August 1982, p. 35, available at [http://babel.hathitrust.org/cgi/pt?id=umn.3 19510012285091;view=lup;s 
eq=141]). 
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effective in the degree of its impact on the target auditorium. Without burdening themselves 
with allusions to Good and Evil, they examined this very autochthonic phenomenon from the 
viewpoint of its possible use in the future as a specific lever of pressure on specific problem 
issues of international relations in the interests of U.S. foreign policy. Such a strictly prag- 
matic approach allowed the analysts of the U.S. Department of State and CIA to convince the 
representatives of the top U.S. political leadership that not only is Armenian terrorism a real 
international threat to the interests of the United States and their allies in Europe and Western 
Asia, but also that, due to its autochthony and marginality, it is not part of the global standoff 
between the “communist” East and “capitalist” West, which means the latter may use it in its 
geostrategic interests. The West’s “hand-reared” version of Armenian terrorism played a mo- 
mentous role in the historical fate of the Soviet Union and all of the East and Southeast Euro- 
pean socialist states, since Armenian nationalist terrorists became the main striking force in the 
organization and targeted waging of the Armenian-Azeri war in Nagorno-Karabakh during the 
second half of the 1980s, which essentially put an end to the existence of the Soviet Union and 
the entire Warsaw Pact bloc. 

Both texts — Andrew Corsun’s article and Research Paper of the CIA Directorate of Intel- 
ligence — were written more than thirty years ago, so are no longer in step with the times. During 
the interim, in which two generations have emerged, there has been a shift in people’s perception 
and evaluation of events, which, while still within their memory, have paled against the more 
current upheavals they have had to live through. This circumstance, which objectively exists and 
is independent of the awareness, desire, and will of the researcher, creates for him the epistemo- 
logical problem of scrutinizing the knowledge offered by other authors in the form of texts, 
scientific conceptions, schools, or even philosophical systems. Epistemology as a category of 
philosophical science is based on gnosiology (the theory of objective scientific cognition), but, 
in contrast to it, has a powerful source that evaluates the authenticity of the acquired knowledge, 
not in terms of the result achieved, but by assessing the quality and content of how it was ac- 
quired, i.e. from the position of methodology. In other words, epistemology not only explains a 
particular phenomenon (I hope that readers have no doubt that Armenian terrorism has always 
been an integrated phenomenon and not a sporadic chain of spontaneous events in the form of 
terrorist acts), but also explains why the researcher chose certain specific means or tools of cog- 
nition for studying this phenomenon. This sheds more light on the researcher and clarifies wheth- 
er he is a compiler who unthinkingly repeats hackneyed evaluations and conclusions, or an in- 
dependent author who, with the help of his own subjective gnosiological tools, has studied the 
object of cognition he is interested in and formed his own conceptual view of the phenomenon 
based on the patterns and cause-effect ties he identified during its study, including not only its 
description (perception), but also clarification (comprehension). To put it in simpler terms, when 
solving his scientific task, the researcher not only answers the questions “who?”, “what?”, and 
“which one?”, but also “and why precisely that one?” 

A very superficial comparison of the content of the two documents mentioned above 
makes it possible to offer several fundamental considerations regarding where they came from 
and the sources of information used to write them. Every statement they contain is a consistent 
assumption, but a composite comparison reveals a trend, the very existence and internal con- 
sistency of which presumes a high degree of reliability of the conclusions drawn. Essentially, 
the two documents are structured in keeping with the second law of Hegel’s dialectics, the only 
difference being that the transfer of quantitative changes to qualitative was not done using the 
inductive way of multiplying frequent facts aimed at their subsequent sum transformation into 
an integrated phenomenon, but using the linear way of transforming the aggregate of similar 
trends into a single multifaceted process. In simpler terms, during the first half of the 1980s, the 
American State Department and special services had finally understood what Armenian na- 
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tional-religious and political terrorism actually was in the context of world practice during the 
first decade of the last quarter of the twentieth century and so decided to share their very reliable 
knowledge with the U.S. political elite so that it could decide how it might use it to its per- 
sonal ends or in the country’s national interests, or whether it was worth using at all. 

And this, in turn, means that by the indicated time, Armenian terrorism had not only 
reached its culmination or peak, but, having exhausted all of its internal resources and ethnic 
reserves, had begun degenerating and dying out, therefore it needed outside stimulation to re- 
kindle it, if, of course, there were reasons for that beyond the goals and assignments that Ar- 
menian terrorists or their ideologists had initially set themselves. Andrew Corsun’s article and 
Research Paper of the CIA Directorate of Intelligence were essentially asking their respective 
leaderships how the United States should behave in the future in regard to Armenian terrorism: 
should it be allowed to die a natural death, or should it be turned into a tool for implementing 
U.S. foreign policy plans? History saw to it that the dilemma was resolved the second way. 
However, both of these documents only initiated the decision-making process, or preceded it, 
without having any principal influence on its result (if this had been otherwise, it is unlikely the 
CIA document would have been declassified in our day and age even after expiration of its 30- 
year shelf time, albeit in abridged form). 

The monograph by Israeli researchers Anat Kurz and Ariel Merari titled ASALA: Irratio- 
nal Terror or Political Tool , published in English in Jerusalem in 1985 3 is another graphic 
example of the predominance of the criminological approach over the social studies line when 
examining and describing Armenian terrorism. The Israelis did not just have an idle interest in 
the topic of Armenian terrorism in the 1980s: before the Arab-Israeli war of 1982, the terrorist 
organization, the Armenian Secret Army for the Liberation of Armenia (ASALA) was based in 
the Armenian districts of Beirut, the capital of Lebanon, and made use of the financial and 
technical support of the Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine and the Islamic move- 
ments and sheiks of the Middle Eastern countries behind it, with which it acted in unison 
against the Jewish state from time to time. It goes without saying that Armenian terrorist activ- 
ity could have been another real military-political threat for Israel, and since terrorist attacks of 
the Palestinian radicals who allied with ASALA were and continue to be the main threat to the 
security of that country, this potential threat needed to be understood and evaluated in terms of 
its possible risks. Israeli researchers came to the unambiguous conclusion that the terrorist ac- 
tivity of the Armenian national extremists was not the result of a psycho-emotional response to 
the events of the past, but was coordinated activity aimed at the future. In the opinion of these 
authors, Armenian terrorists in those years were not moved by feelings of revenge at all, rather 
they were driven by a very rational striving to obtain territorial sovereignty, which in the his- 
torical sphere would make it possible for them to carry out the geopolitical plans of the Arme- 
nian Diaspora aimed at establishing a place for its financial resources. In the context of Russia’s 
national history, the following question posed by Anat Kurz and Ariel Merari is particularly 
interesting: which Armenia in particular — Turkish or Soviet — is the Armenian Secret Army for 
the Liberation of Armenia (ASALA) planning on liberating in the future? No one could answer 
this question in the specific historical conditions of 1985, when this book was written, but its 
public posing in itself meant that the West was not excluding the possibility of using Armenian 
national terrorists against the Soviet Union and its backbone, Russia. In other words, even then 
it was obvious that Armenian terrorism in the last decade of the twentieth century would no 
longer be of an anti-Turkish, but of an anti-Soviet and, consequently, anti-Russian nature. 

The content of the documents on the crimes of Armenian terrorism that the Turkish Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs disseminated in the 1970s-1980s bore a criminological stamp. In those 


3 See: A. Kurz and A. Merari, ASALA: Irrational Terror or Political Tool , Jerusalem Post, Jerusalem, 1985. 
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years, Turkish diplomats and diplomatic representative offices in more than twenty countries 
of the world became targets of terrorist attacks by Armenian national extremists, and the for- 
eign policy department of this country was supposed to react to them. I thought long and hard 
about whether to qualify these documents as documental sources or as research studies and 
decided to include them in the bibliographical survey of the literature because documents of 
this type a priori have not only an informational, but also analytical thrust, and so are objec- 
tively an intellectual product of research and informative activity. To be fair, I should say that 
the Turkish Foreign Ministry was very conscientious and somewhat innovative about folfilling 
its obligations, which led to some of the information disseminated through this department be- 
ing published under the auspices of the University of Ankara in order to raise its clout and give 
it an academic status. As a rule, these informational documents came out after another scandal- 
ous terrorist act had been committed by Armenian extremists. They described the particular act 
and Armenian terrorism in general, and in some cases proposed improving the regulations and 
tools of international law in order to consolidate efforts to prevent repeated terrorist attacks. For 
example, after the explosion of a homemade bomb at Orly Airport (Paris, France) at the check- 
in counter of Turkish Airlines carried out on 15 July, 1983 by ASALA fighters, the Turkish 
Foreign Ministry issued a series of informational documents at Ankara university: Armenian 
Terrorism and the Paris Trial 4 and Terrorist Attack at Orly, Statements and Evidence Pre- 
sented at the Trial: 19 February-2 March, 19852 These publications shed light on many crim- 
inalist and criminological aspects of a specific terrorist act; we find out the type and construc- 
tion of the explosive device, the names of the executors of the terrorist act, and subjective de- 
scriptions of their personalities, the distribution of roles between them, tactical questions of 
planning and executing the crime, and the extremists’ motivation for committing the terrorist 
act. This information also makes it possible to understand and with a high degree of reliability 
evaluate the other side of the coin of Armenian terrorism and look at it through the eyes of 
extremists who are ready to kill people for the sake of an abstract idea in the hopes of obtaining 
moral and monetary incentives from the people who ordered the crime. This makes this infor- 
mation valuable and extremely beneficial from the viewpoint of the methodology of legal sci- 
ence. 

When addressing the reader on the first pages of this book, I said that f was not tying two 
entirely different topics together — the topic of Armenian terrorism and the topic of the so- 
called Armenian genocide in the Ottoman Empire (even in its widest interpretation as a topic 
of Armenian-Turkish or Armenian-Turkic opposition). This technique (which is actively used 
by the ideologists of the Armenian Diaspora and their politically motivated propagandists) is 
incorrect from the perspective of the laws of formal logic and constitutes a substitution of con- 
cepts and mixing of methodologies, which is impermissible in scientific research. Therefore, in 
this bibliographical survey, 1 will try to avoid mentioning works whose authors do this, par- 
ticularly since, on my part, this would not be entirely correct in terms of academic etiquette. 
The thing is that in 2007, a fundamental historiographic and bibliographic study came out in 
Istanbul by Candan Badem called Tiirk-Ermeni Sorunu Biblyografyasi/Bibliography ofTurk- 
ish-Armenian Question published in Turkish and English. 4 5 6 The author gathered and annotated 
4,450 books for his Turkish colleagues published in different countries of the world between 
the end of the nineteenth century and 2006 in Turkish, Russian, English, French, German, Ar- 


4 See: Armenian Terrorism and the Paris Trial, University of Ankara, Ankara, 1984. 

5 See: Terrorist Attack at Orly, Statements and Evidence Presented at the Trial: 19 February-2 March, 1985, Univer- 
sity of Ankara, Ankara, 1985. 

6 See: C. Badem, Tiirk-Ermeni Sorunu Biblyografyasi (in Turkish) and Bibliography of Turkish-Armenian Question, 
Aras, Istanbul, 2007. 
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menian, and other languages, which are thematically devoted to different aspects of the Arme- 
nian-Turkish opposition in the Ottoman Empire, called the Turkish- Armenian question in con- 
temporary Turkish historiography, as an alternative to the thesis of the Armenian genocide in 
the Ottoman Empire promulgated by the Armenian side. An analysis of the content of this 
collection of bibliographic documents shows that no other aspect of the history of human civi- 
lization has given rise to such a large number of publications, three quarters of which were 
penned by Armenian authors. We can essentially say that popularizing and marketing the topic 
of the Armenian genocide has been a lucrative commercial undertaking for an entire century, 
since the authors, publishers, and dealers have always gained profit from the sale of these 
books. In order to avoid the temptation of joining the ranks of those who derive profit from 
exploiting this topic, I decided to completely distance myself from the speculative topic of the 
Armenian genocide, considering it to be contrived and thoroughly commercialized. 

The range of historical or political scientific studies on Armenian terrorism is much wid- 
er, whereby the quality of their content varies from strictly scientific to openly propagandistic. 
It should be emphasized in particular that books of such content are found to an equal extent 
among works that both condemn and justify, even laud, Armenian terrorism. Earlier, in my 
address to the reader, I mentioned two works that I feel present an apology of these two points 
of view. The first of them is a two-volume work by Eduard Oganessian titled Vek borby: ocherk 
100-Ietnei istorii dashnakskoi partii i natsionalno-osvoboditelnoi borby armianskogo naroda 
(A Century of Struggle: Essay on the 100-Year History of the Dashnak Party and the National- 
Liberation Struggle of the Armenian People), 7 pompously published to coincide with this an- 
niversary, and the second is the anti-utopian book by Erich Feigl called A Myth of Terror: Ar- 
menian Extremism : Its Causes and Its Historical Context. I will begin this bibliographic survey 
with a description of these two works. 

As I have written above, in his research study, Eduard Oganessian describes in great de- 
tail, and even lovingly, most of the terrorist acts committed by Armenian national extremists, 
particular against the Ottoman and Russian empires, paying tribute to the interfactional struggle 
inside the Armenian Diaspora itself. Frankly, this is not surprising, since the book was pub- 
lished in Russian in 1991, on the very eve of the final collapse of the Soviet Union, when the 
residual influence of the ideology of “proletarian internationalism” was still objectively strong 
and the heritage of the Russian Empire in the newly formed Russian Federation, if not yet de- 
monized, was at least not taken into consideration. In Armenia, on the other hand, which was 
already waging an aggressive war against Azerbaijan in Nagorno-Karabakh, the resurrection of 
the organizational party structures of the Armenian Revolutionary Federation Dashnaktsutiun 
was in full swing. In this historical context, it stands to reason that this book was primarily 
intended for Russian-speaking ethnic Armenians who, during the Soviet era, were expansively 
brought up in the spirit of non-acceptance of the nationalist ideology of the Dashnaks, and 
needed to be initiated in the new ideology of Armenian national statehood they were going to 
have to build on the ruins of the Armenian S.S.R. and occupied territories. Therefore, it raises 
no eyebrows that the main accent in this book is placed on a description of the persecution the 
Armenians were subjected to in the Ottoman and, partially, the Russian empires, as well as on 
a detailed account of so-called Armenian terror that was supposedly the response of the most 
intellectually developed and socially active members of this nation to the repression and perse- 
cution it suffered, and then revenge for the so-called Armenian genocide. In so doing, little by 
little, the ethnic and religious cleansing actively carried out in Armenia and Karabakh were 
theoretically substantiated and ideologically justified, when under threat of bodily harm around 


7 See: E. Oganessian, Vek borby: ocherk 100-letnei istorii dashnakskoi partii i natsionalno-osvoboditelnoi borby 
armianskogo naroda , in 2 vols., Phoenix, Moscow, Munich, 1991. 
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a million local residents of the Muslim faith, primarily ethnic Azerbaijanis, Kurds, and Meskhe- 
tian Turks, were exiled from their traditional places of residence. 

However, I think that this book is most interesting in the fact that its author seems to be 
implying that those terrorist crimes committed against the Ottoman or Russian imperial admin- 
istration by their political opponents inside the Armenian world, or Armianstvo, i.e. by fighters 
of the Hunchak Party, were in fact committed by the supporters of the Dashnaktsutiun Party. 
In addition, Eduard Oganessian informs us that since the end of the nineteenth century, Dash- 
naktsutiun was almost the only revolutionary and main driving force behind the national-liber- 
ation struggle of the Armenians to gain national statehood, while all other terrorist groups of 
the same ilk were no more than opportunists, renegades, and betrayers of national interests and 
ideals of the struggle. So when describing this publication, I should say that it has been assigned 
the role of a “new Bible” of the Armenians in the struggle for their national statehood that dif- 
fers little from the odious Brief History Course of the All-Union Communist Party (Bolsheviks). 
Incidentally, this should come as no surprise, for any totalitarian ideology, and this is precisely 
what the ideology of Armenian terrorism is, passes through the same stages and cycles, thus 
acquiring similar forms of expression and methods of dissemination. 

Moreover, in an attempt to give the strictly propagandist content of his book a quasi-aca- 
demic scientific nature, its author tried to create a kind of chronology and even periodization of 
the history of Armenian terrorism, or to be more precise of the terrorism of the fighters of the 
Dashnaktsutiun Party. Incidentally, this is being used extremely actively and successfully 
(whereby also utterly unthinkingly) in the media and information resources of the Internet by 
both the ideological followers of Armenian terrorists and their ideological opponents. So I can 
say very objectively that the propagandists of the idea, practice, and heritage of Armenian po- 
litical terror from among the extremist part of the intelligentsia of this nation triumphed in the 
information war against their opponents, since they were able to impose their point of view on 
them. According to it, Armenian terrorism, or the terrorism of the Dashnaktsutiun Party (ac- 
cording to Eduard Oganessian), in its historical retrospective is divided into four chronological 
periods or “waves”: the first — before World War I; the second — immediately after it, the peak 
of which was the so-called Nemesis Operation for the physical elimination of fonner state of- 
ficials of the Ottoman Empire and the Azerbaijan Democratic Republic; the third — in the 
1970s- 1980s, when the main targets of terrorist attacks were diplomats, diplomatic institutions, 
and the offices of Turkish Airlines, as well as government establishments and airports of coun- 
tries that actively opposed Armenian terrorism; and the fourth — from the second half of the 
1980s, when the aggression of international Armenian terrorists began against the Soviet Union, 
the main result of which was the war in Nagorno-Karabakh against Azerbaijan and occupation 
of a sixth of this country’s territory. In our opinion, despite all of its external logic, this peri- 
odization of the history of Armenian terrorism is anti-scientific, since it is based on the crimes 
of Armenian extremists that differ dramatically in terms of the juridical qualification of their 
criminal acts. It goes without saying that Eduard Oganessian, being a social studies expert and 
journalist, did not pay much attention to the criminalist description of the crimes of his fellow 
countrymen, classifying both terrorist crimes and general crimes that had little in common with 
the national-liberation struggle — mercenary homicide, gangster-related crimes, robberies, ex- 
tortion (everything that Americans classified as “racket” thanks to the linguistic influence of the 
Italian — Sicilian and Neapolitan — mafia) — as “Armenian terror.” Since I am adhering to the 
historico-criminological method when describing Armenian terrorism, I will have to devote one 
of the chapters in this book to a legal description of its heritage in keeping with the regulations 
of Russian legislation in order to convincingly show the reader that Eduard Oganessian’ s con- 
clusions have absolutely no scientific methodological base under them. 
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Austrian art critic and film producer Erich Feigl was the most active and consistent critic 
of the ideology and opponent of the practice of Armenian terrorism among West European 
humanitarians. It was not by accident that I called his last and most well-known book, A Myth 
of Terror: Armenian Extremism: Its Causes and Its Historical Context , 8 “anti-utopian” in my 
address to the reader: he holds forth against the thesis of the Armenian genocide in the Ottoman 
Empire with the same reckless abandon and obsession as Armenian propagandists lobby for it 
in the intellectual circles of the civilized world, often criticizing and refuting it in detriment to 
historical truth and permitting entirely incorrect interpretations and assessments of well-known 
historical events during disputes. For example, when talking about the Kars Treaty on Friend- 
ship among the Grand National Assembly of Turkey and the governments of the Azerbaijan 
Socialist Soviet Republic, the Socialist Soviet Republic of Armenia, and the Socialist Soviet 
Republic of Georgia of 1 3 October, 1921, signed with the participation of a representative of 
Soviet Russia, he claims that this treaty was signed among the Republic of Turkey, Russian 
S.S.R., Azerbaijan S.S.R., Armenian S.S.R., and Georgian S.S.R., which in itself contradicts 
historical reality ( Armenian Mythomania , p. 127). As we know, the Republic of Turkey was 
declared on 23 October, 1923, so in October 1921, it could not have been an entity of interna- 
tional law, the socialist Soviet republics of Azerbaijan, Armenia, and Georgia were not renamed 
as Soviet socialist republics — the Azerbaijan S.S.R., Armenian S.S.R., and Georgian S.S.R. — 
until 1924, when the U.S.S.R. was formed, while the Russian S.S.R. never existed at all, but 
was the R.S.F.S.R. — first the Russian Socialist Federative Soviet Republic, and in 1924 the 
words “socialist” and “Soviet” switched places in its name, after which the Russian Soviet 
Federative Socialist Republic appeared on the political map of the world. It stands to reason 
that the Austrian professor of art history could not have known such nuances from the state- 
political history of Russia and Turkey by definition, but their presence in the work is immedi- 
ately striking to an impartial Russian researcher and lowers the confidence in the rest of the 
thesis and conclusions of this book. This also entirely relates to the section of Erich Feigl’s A 
Myth of Terror on the history of Armenian terrorism, when the author’s words of emotional 
frustration exceed statements of fact and analysis, thus preventing me from considering this 
book a trustworthy contribution to the topic I am examining. 

However, I cannot claim that Erich Feigl was totally engaged in falsifying history, al- 
though some of the interpretations of historical facts he made arouse serious and very justified 
questions. He wrote a commendable study worthy of attention that came out in Russian with 
the support of the political leadership of the Azerbaijan Republic — a monograph called Pravda 
o terrore: armianskiy terrorizm — istoki i prichiny (The Truth about Terror: Armenian Terror- 
ism — Sources and Reasons), 9 published by Azerbaijani State Publishers Azemeshr in Baku in 
2000. It should be noted that the Russian version of the name of the book does not fully reflect 
the original. This book was originally published in 1986 in Salzburg in German, and a few 
months later its English version came out, the names of both entirely differed from the Russian 
title. 10 For some time, the Turkish government and public organizations distributed free copies 


8 See: E. Feigl, A Myth of Terror: Armenian Extremism: Its Causes and Its Historical Context, Zeitgeschichte, Salz- 
burg; Freilassing, 1986 (see also: E. Feigl, Armenian Mythomania: Armenian Extremism: Its Causes and Historical Context , 
An Illustrated Expose by Erich Feigl, Amalthea Signum, Wien, 2007, available at [http://www.tarix.gov.az/kitablar/Anne- 
nian Mythomania.PDF]), as well as in German: E. Feigl, Ein Mythos des Terrors. Armenischer Terrorismus, seine Ursachen 
und Hintergriinde, Zeitgeschichte, Salzburg; Freilassing, 1986. 

9 See: E. Feigl, Pravda o terrore: armianskiy terrorizm — istoki i prichiny, Azerbaijan State Publishers Azemeshr, 
Baku, 2000. 

10 See: E. Feigl, Ein Mythos des Terrors. Armenischer Terrorismus, seine Ursachen und Hintergriinde, Zeitgeschich- 
te, Salzburg; Freilassing, 1986; idem, A Myth of Terror: Armenian Extremism: Its Causes and Its Historical Context, Zeit- 
geschichte, Salzburg; Freilassing, 1986. 
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of this book among U.S. government officials, in university libraries, and among private indi- 
viduals, seeing it as an information resource opposing propaganda of the idea of the Armenian 
genocide in the Ottoman Empire. By refuting the Armenian genocide as a historical event, 
Erich Feigl was the first researcher in recent history to separate, knowingly or not, the ideology 
and the practice of Armenian terrorism from each other, showing, using examples, that it is not 
only the response of radical Armenians to events of a century ago, which pro-Armenian authors 
are trying to convince public opinion of, but also a very independent and self-sufficient public 
and criminological phenomenon that has long existed and is capable of existing in the future 
separately from the ideology it declares, which is a cover or screen for it. Erich Feigl’s indisput- 
able merit lies in the fact that he creates prerequisites for using a methodology to analyze the 
practice of Armenian terrorism that differs from the social studies approach, although not being 
a professional lawyer himself, he could not objectively inject the ideas he postulated into a full- 
fledged concept. 

Erich Feigl’s works were actively criticized by his ideological opponents, who, in full 
correspondence with the practical techniques of Armenian propaganda, did not limit them- 
selves to discussing the content of his books, but went for personal insults, calling its author a 
“revisionist” and even a “crypto Fascist.” Dagmar C.G. Lorenz, Professor of German Studies 
and Judaism of the University of Illinois at Chicago 11 and Michael M. Gunter, the author of 
several books and dozens of articles on the history and anthropology of the peoples of Western 
Asia 12 went to great lengths to think up insulting things to say about Erich Feigl. When lav- 
ishly criticizing him for his active negation of the Armenian genocide in the Ottoman Empire, 
both of these authors, independently of each other, made the same significant methodological 
mistake — in their enthusiasm to uphold the interests of Armianstvo in their publications, they 
did not say a word about the main content of Feigl’s book A Myth of Terror, that is, about the 
criminal practice of Armenian terrorists. Essentially, Lorenz and Gunter followed the cue of the 
Armenian propagandists, repeating after them hackneyed and worn-out phrases, in so doing 
trying to blanch over the deeds of the Armenian terrorists and free them from moral and legal 
responsibility for hundreds (!) of terrorist acts committed by Armenian extremists in Europe, 
North America, and Western Asia in the twentieth century. And to be totally frank, they tried 
in an entirely underhand way to turn the cards and, by switching the concepts, shift the conver- 
sation from the legal vector to the vector of political science, which they understood better, 
where the same concepts have very different meanings. It is entirely obvious that such actions 
do them no honor, although these kinds of techniques are traditionally and very successfully 
used by political technologists during propaganda campaigns, but this is already politics and 
not science. All of this gives me reason to state with a high degree of confidence that the works 
of Erich Feigl, despite all the ambiguity of their content and objective mistakes in interpreting 
specific historical facts, have not become a subject of serious and targeted scientific criticism 
in the twenty-five years since they were published. And this, in turn, means that all of the his- 
torical facts presented in them are the truth and the conclusions drawn from them reliable, or at 
least not contradictory. This gives me every right to call this author the first European research- 
er who opened the eyes of European and North American readers to the problem of Armenian 
terrorism. 

The appearance of Erich Feigl’s books required that the ideologists of Armianstvo take 
countermeasures to reinstate their ideology and practice of extremist terrorist activity by rep- 
resentatives of their ethnicity in the eyes of the international community (I have every right to 
call the work mentioned above by Eduard Oganessian a response to these publications). One 


11 See: D.C.G. Lorenz, “Hilsenrath’s Other Genocide,” Simon Wiesenthal Center Annual, Vol. 7, 1990. 

12 See: M.M. Gunter, “Review of A Myth of Terror,'’’ Turkish Studies Association Bulletin, Vol. 12, 1988, pp. 54-57. 
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of the steps in this direction was removing Erich Feigl’s books from public access so that 
people who found out they existed could not read them. The fact that not one of the largest 
libraries in the world today has the first edition of any of this author’s works shows that this 
practice was successful. And if it were not for the concern of the government structures of the 
Turkish and Azerbaijan republics, which reprint them from time to time, as well as society’s 
information awareness, few people today would remember about them. Incidentally, Erich 
Feigl was not the first author, whose works members of the Armenian Diaspora would like to 
send into permanent oblivion. The same fate earlier awaited another book, a high-quality aca- 
demic study by Louise Nalbandian published in 1963 by the University of California Press in 
Berkeley. 13 

Louise Nalbandian’s book was designed to be a strictly scientific study unrelated to po- 
litical intrigues that honestly and impartially relates the ideology and practice of the revolution- 
ary activity of Armenian political parties in the Ottoman and Russian empires, beginning from 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century, and the continuation of their struggle for national 
statehood in subsequent years. Its author showed, using specific historical examples, that ter- 
rorist activity was the main and most effective tool of the Armenian nationalists’ political 
struggle against the Ottoman and Russian imperial authorities. This is not actually surprising 
since due to the millet system in the Ottoman Empire and the national-religious self-isolation 
of the Armenians in the Russian Empire, most of the representatives of this nation were vegetat- 
ing in ignorance, while the ethnicity itself, in terms of its social organization, lived in conditions 
of early feudal theocracy, which entirely excluded the possibility of it developing any kind of 
liberalism. Due to this objective fact, the revolutionary-minded representatives of the Armenian 
intelligentsia could not count on wide social support from their fellow countrymen in their 
struggle for national statehood. This was because their minds were in the grips of the religious 
dogmas of the Armenian Gregorian Church. So the only effective means of struggle was terror 
aimed not only against the representatives of the Ottoman or Russian administration, but also 
against their fellow believers who did not wish to see the church hierarchs being replaced by 
new leaders from the emerging intelligentsia. Louise Nalbandian is essentially the first re- 
searcher to point to the dual nature of the goals and assignments of Armenian revolutionary 
terrorism: on the one hand, it was a tool for changing the global political structure, while on the 
other, it was a means of social transformation of the Armenian ethnicity as it turned from a 
polyethnic religious sect into a nationality, and then a nation with its own statehood. For a long 
time, no one objected to this concept. 

Everything essentially changed in 1973, after Armenian lone terrorist Karekin (Gourgen) 
Yanikian, a native of Erzurum (Turkey), graduate of Moscow State University, philologist, and 
writer, who emigrated from the Soviet Union to the U.S., shot Turkish Consul General Meh- 
met Baydar and Consul Bahadir Demir in the Baltimore Flotel in the Santa Barbara suburb of 
Los Angeles (California, U.S.), after enticing them to a meeting with an offer of cultural prop- 
erty to be donated to the Republic of Turkey. Following this crime, Armenian terrorists, con- 
sidering themselves to be Yanikian’ s ideological followers, organized more than two hundred 
(!) terrorist acts worldwide for fifteen years, mainly against diplomatic representative offices 
and commercial structures of the Republic of Turkey. Against this specific historical back- 
ground, the words of Louise Nalbandian proved prophetic. Representatives of the West Euro- 
pean and North American intellectual elite received a state and social contract to find an answer 
to the question of what precisely forms the foundation of Armenian national terrorism. It is 
crystal clear that the book The Armenian Revolutionary Movement: The Development ofArme- 


13 See: L. Nalbandian, The Armenian Revolutionary Movement: The Development of Armenian Political Parties 
through the Nineteenth Century , University of California Press, Berkeley, 1963. 
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nian Political Parties through the Nineteenth Century, which was published not long before by 
the press of a respected American university, proved for them to be the most accessible and 
understandable source in terms of methodology and narration. According to Louise Nalbandi- 
an’s conclusions, it turned out that the ideology and practice of terrorism (or political terror) is 
immanently inherent in essentially every Armenian sociopolitical movement aimed at protect- 
ing or maintaining corporate ethnic or ethnoreligious interests. Following this, certain Ameri- 
can social study experts and political scientists began expressing the same thought (I will talk 
about their works below). This made both Louise Nalbandian and her study extremely incon- 
venient for the elite of the Armenian Diaspora, as a result of which measures were taken to 
remove her book from academic social studies circulation. 

Like most of the early publications of Erich Feigl’s works, Louise Nalbandian’s mono- 
graph disappeared from almost all the public libraries, while publishing houses that tried to earn 
money by reprinting it were threatened with the destruction of their facilities if they did. When 
talking about this, we cannot fail to give the following very noteworthy fact: the fate of Louise 
Nalbandian and her monographs is a wonderful illustration of the instability and variability of 
the tools of Armenian propaganda in the historical reality of the sociopolitical mainstream, 
when first resources are spent on glorifying the historical and political heritage of Armenian 
terrorism, and then even more effort and money are spent on disavowing it and correcting the 
context. 

Incidentally, we do not think that Louise Nalbandian’s book was subjected to public ostra- 
cism by the ideologists of the Armenian Diaspora and their politically motivated authors due 
to its honest and impartial account of the ideology and practice of Armenian terrorism through- 
out the entire history of its existence. If careful attention is paid to its title, the author uses the 
concept “Armenian political parties” in the plural, that is, this book is not only about the Arme- 
nian Revolutionary Federation Dashnalctsutiun, which has been the only real political force of 
the Armenian Diaspora since the mid- 1 960s, but also about its rivals in historical retrospect — 
the Flunchak Party, and its historical predecessor, the Armenalcan Party. The victory of Dash- 
naktsutiun in the interfaction struggle (it appears this struggle was caused by a standoff between 
the Armenian Gregorian Church hierarchs of the Etchmiadzin and Cilicia catholicates) also 
objectively demanded the establishment of its ideological supremacy in the literature on the 
history and heritage of the Armenian national-liberation (read terrorist) movement. For this 
purpose, a wide-scale campaign was launched to rewrite the studies on this topic, within the 
framework of which the Dashnaks or Dashnacakans, members of the Dashnaktsutiun Party, 
emerged as the only true fighters for the interests of the Armenian people. Incidentally, I do not 
know of one work by Armenian authors published since the 1970s that contradicted this intel- 
lectual thesis in the slightest, and since this is truly the case, I can say with a high degree of 
likelihood that the stonewalling of Louise Nalbandian’s book ten years after it was published 
was not so much a response to the information it contained about the ideology of national Ar- 
menian terrorism, as a visible manifestation of the striving of the Dashnaktsutiun leaders to 
establish their ideological monopoly inside the Armenian Diaspora. 

The names of Louise Nalbandian and Erich Feigl have in time become a kind of bench- 
mark for determining the moral or ideological position of the author of a particular work on the 
history of the Armenian people, their political structures, and the activity of the latter. If a re- 
searcher as much as mentions their names and the titles of their books, never mind gives an 
objective and conscientious appraisal of their content, he is automatically declared an enemy 
of the Armenian people and denier of the ideologeme of the Armenian genocide in the Ottoman 
Empire. Not one publication supporting this thesis and thus blanching over the crimes of Ar- 
menian terrorism in the past twenty-five years mentions the names of these people, even criti- 
cally. We seem to be witnessing a deliberate taboo not only on certain topics of the past, but 
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also on the very memory of those honest researchers who studied and interpreted the historical 
heritage of Armianstvo (primarily Armenian terrorism) from a viewpoint disadvantageous to 
its establishment, as well as on the works in which they did this. 

The names of American researchers Justin and Carolyn McCarthy, who wrote a very 
noteworthy book called Turks and Armenians: A Manual on the Armenian Question published 
in English and Russian, 14 should definitely be added to the list of authors who ended up on this 
black list. The third chapter of this study called “Revolutionary Nationalism: Nationalism and 
the Armenian Revolutionaries,” which largely uses facts put into scientific circulation by Lou- 
ise Nalbandian, is devoted to a description and analysis of the main theses of the ideology of 
the Armenian revolutionary nationalists who openly declared terror and terrorism as the main, 
if not only, effective tool in their political struggle to form a monoethnic Armenian state in 
Eastern Anatolia on Turkish land. This work is interesting for the bibliographical survey of this 
study in that, without any hint of liberal political correctness, it tells everything as it is. In ad- 
dition to the above-mentioned work written with his wife, Justin McCarthy has published an- 
other nine monographs at different times on the history of the Ottoman Empire of the beginning 
of the twentieth century in English and Turkish, in which he comprehensively defended and 
developed the so-called thesis of provocation. According to this thesis, the terrorist attacks of 
Armenian nationalists on government institutions and representatives of the authorities of the 
Ottoman Empire should have provoked them to unselectively carry out reciprocal repressions 
of the entire millet of Armenians, or their national-religious communities, in the spirit of the 
times. This, in turn, should have entailed the revolutionization of the broad, but essentially 
marginal, masses of the Armenian ethnicity and its subsequent uprising against Turkish domi- 
nation. The facts and conclusions of these works repeat in one way or another the intellectual 
theses set forth in the book Turks and Armenians, so I will not include them in the biblio- 
graphical survey of the literature on the history of Armenian terrorism. 

Justin McCarthy did not coin the provocation thesis. Twenty-five years before the earliest 
of his books I know of came out, this was the honor of American scientist William L. Langer 
in his work The Diplomacy of Imperialism, 1890-1902, published in New York in 1 95 1 . 15 Ac- 
cording to this author, it was terrorist acts by radicals from among the Armenian intelligentsia 
that forced the Ottoman authorities to apply the harshest military and police measures to the 
entire nation during World War I in 1914-1918 in order to secure the rear areas and supply 
routes of their current army from the threat of the Armenian rebels. As we can see, William 
Langer, intentionally or not, united two relatively dissimilar themes: Armenian terrorism as a 
criminological phenomenon and as political terrorism, the latter being the reason for the admin- 
istrative repressions that descended on the people, which they later began calling genocide. I 
do not agree with this posing of the question from the start and think it is unscientific, since I 
see this as an attempt to arbitrarily mix the methodology of two separate areas of science — po- 
litical history and jurisprudence, although examples of this are found quite often in West Euro- 
pean and North American representationalism. My viewpoint on this account is such: Arme- 
nian terrorism is an autochthonic and self-sufficient phenomenon, the manifestation of which 
we see in the history not only of the Ottoman Empire, but also of a whole series of other world 
countries, primarily Russia. Therefore, I do not feel I have the right to include William Langer’ s 


14 This book was originally published in 1989 in Washington by the Assembly of Turkish American Associations (see: 
J. McCarthy and C. McCarthy, Turks and Armenians: A Manual on the Armenian Question, Assembly of Turkish American 
Associations, Washington, 1989), and then republished in Russian in Baku by Azerbaijani State Publishers Azemeshr (see: 
J. McCarthy and C. McCarthy, Tiurki i armiane: rukovodstvo po armianskomu voprosu, Azerbaijani State Publishers Az- 
emeshr, Baku, 1996). 

15 See: W.L. Langer, The Diplomacy of Imperialism, 1890-1902, Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1951. 
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book among the studies devoted to the history of Armenian terrorism, since it will most likely 
introduce more methodological vagueness than clarity into this rather complicated and sensi- 
tive issue. However, nor would it be correct not to mention its existence at all from the view- 
point of academic etiquette. I also think the same about the works of other supporters of the 
provocation thesis — Walter Laqueur, 16 Sanford J. Shaw, and Ezel K. Shaw 17 — who, without 
suspecting it themselves, provide grist for the mill of Armenian propaganda when criticizing 
the thesis of the Armenian genocide in the Ottoman Empire, by supporting public and scien- 
tific interest in an entirely concocted topic that humanity should have long forgotten. It stands 
to reason that I am not including these works in our bibliographical survey either, nor the book- 
ish responses to them prepared by Armenian and pro-Armenian liberal authors (in the context 
of listing their titles, I draw the reader’s attention to the fact that some researchers have made 
a name for themselves on the topic of the Armenian genocide). 18 

Returning to the topic of the historiography of Armenian terrorism, I should point out 
general theoretical works that examine the terrorism of nationalists, Armenian terrorism being 
one of its aspects. Priority, in my opinion, goes to a collective monograph called The Histoiy 
of Terrorism: From Antiquity to Al Qaeda published by California University Press (Los An- 
geles, California, U.S.). 19 The retrospective theme of Armenian terrorism is a particular aspect 
of this study, but its authors, like us, adhere to the historico-criminological methodological 
approach when setting forth their facts, leaving aside any ideological and propagandistic scru- 
tiny of the topic. This made a strong impression on us, which makes it hard to overestimate the 
methodological value of this work, although it gives a schematic and even sketchy account of 
Annenian terrorism, which can only be expected of a general monograph. 

Similar studies include Terrorism in Europe edited by Yohan Alexander and Kenneth A. 
Myers and published in London in 1982. 20 This work gives a representative description of the 
terrorist activity of the main leftist-radical terrorist groups in Western Europe in the 1960s- 
1970s, the best known among which were the leftist extremists from the Gennan Rote Armee 
Fraktion (RAF), the Italian Brigate Rosse (BR), the French Action directe (AD), and the radical 
nationalists from such organizations as Oglaigh na hEireann (the Irish Republican Anny, IRA) 
or Euslcadi Ta Askatasuna (ETA — Basque Country and Freedom). Armenian terrorism is ex- 
amined in this book as a logical continuation or embodiment of two of these branches of Euro- 
pean terrorism — one demanding social transformation of public life (this is how the terrorist 
activity of ASALA was interpreted) and the other rooting for national separatism and conser- 


16 See: W. Laqueur, The New Terrorism: Fanaticism and the Arms of Mass Destruction , Oxford University Press U.S., 
New York, 2000. 

17 See: S.J. Shaw and E.K. Shaw, History of the Ottoman Empire and Modern Turkey , in 2 vols., Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press, Cambridge, 1977. 

18 See: D. Bloxham, The Final Solution: A Genocide , Oxford University Press, New York, 2009; idem, Genocide on 
Trial: War Crimes Trials and the Formation of Holocaust History and Memory , Oxford University Press, New York, 2001; 
idem, Genocide, the World Wars and the Unweaving of Europe , Vallentine Mitchell, London, Portland, 2008; idem, The 
Great Game of Genocide: Imperialism, Nationalism and the Destruction of the Ottoman Armenians , Oxford University 
Press, New York, 2005; M.M. Gunter, “Pursuing the Just Cause of their People” : A Study of Contemporary Armenian Ter- 
rorism, Greenwood Press, Westport, 1986; R. Melson, Revolution and Genocide: On the Origins of the Armenian Genocide 
and the Holocaust , University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 1992; R.G. Suny, Looking toward Ararat: Armenia in Modern 
History, Indiana University Press, Bloomington, 1993; idem, The Revenge of the Past: Nationalism, Revolution, and the 
Collapse of the Soviet Union, Stanford University Press, Palo Alto, 1993. Another several dozen books could be added to 
this list, but we have listed here the works of those American and British authors, to the authority of which Armenian pro- 
pagandists appeal when imposing the concept of the Annenian genocide in the Ottoman Empire on humanity. 

19 See: The History of Terrorism: From Antiquity to Al Qaeda, ed. by G. Chaliand and A. Blin, Transl. by E. Schnei- 
der, K. Pulver, and J. Browner, University of California Press, Berkeley, Los Angeles, London, 2007. 

20 See: Terrorism in Europe, ed. by Y. Alexander and K.A. Myers, Groom Helm Ltd., London, 1982. 
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vatism (the authors of the study gave JCAG this role). Of course, looking back today, such ideas 
seem naive. However, at the time they were very pertinent, since they ruminated on current 
reality, without wondering specifically what it would all turn into in a decade or two. 

The monograph by American researcher Anna Geifman with the catchy title Thou Shalt 
Kill: Revolutionary Terrorism in Russia, 1894-1917, published by Princeton University (New 
Jersey, U.S.), is methodologically close to this work in terms of composition and narration. 21 
The study devotes a special chapter to describing the terrorist attacks by Armenians against 
members of the Russian imperial authorities in the Caucasus, giving a relatively detailed list of 
the crimes of the Armenian nationalists against representatives of the administration of the 
Russian Empire in the Caucasus. Anna Geifman directly, openly, and honestly talks about how 
Armenian terrorism was aimed not only against the Ottoman, but also against the Russian Em- 
pire, the people and authorities of which were equally hated by the radical representatives of 
the Annenian national intelligentsia, because they were the main force stemming their strivings 
to scare their own ethnicity through the use of terror and fill the place in its social structure that 
had long been previously occupied by the clergy of the Annenian Gregorian Church, thus as- 
suming control over all the monetary resources of the Armenian people. Anna Geifman very 
justifiably calls the political terrorism of the Armenian nationalists a form of revolutionary 
terror, the only difference being that it was aimed not at bringing down the state structure and 
sociopolitical way of life existing in the Ottoman or Russian empires, but at social reformation 
of the Armenian ethnicity itself and at moving it from a theocratic to a totalitarian political ar- 
rangement, in which the organizing structures of one party (this party became Dashnaktsutiun 
after a tough political struggle) replaced the church hierarchy. This left the main mass of the 
Armenian people in an unlawful position with respect to their corporate leaders, today custom- 
arily known as the establishment. Of course, Anna Geifman does not draw any far-reaching 
conclusions in her book, but very precisely, perhaps at an intuitive level, senses the essence of 
Armenian terrorism, the revolutionary nature of which was in no way political, but strictly 
social. 

The topic of the place of “political murders” in the history of human civilization became 
the subject of a representative study by Harvard University Professor Franklin L. Ford called 
Political Murder: From Tyrannicide to Terrorism, published in 1985. 22 It stands to reason that 
he could not avoid the topic of the several dozen murders of diplomats of the Republic of Tur- 
key committed by fighters of the Armenian terrorist organizations ASALA and JCAG in the 
1970s-1980s when studying this subject. In so doing, he did not close his eyes to the fact that 
what appeared at first glance to be “political” murders of the Turkish diplomats had a very 
mercantile implication for world Armianstvo, since the Armenian extremists (particularly 
among the Justice Commandos of the Armenian Genocide, JCAG) tried by means of political 
terrorism to force the Turkish authorities to pay the Armenians a contribution or monetary 
compensation for the supposed Armenian genocide in the Ottoman Empire. In his book, Frank- 
lin Ford did not act against his conscience, but stated directly that the propagandist campaign 
of the Armenians, accompanied by explosions and murders, in no way corresponds to the res- 
toration of historical justice or preservation of the memory of their ancestors who were killed, 
while the main purpose was to gain monetary benefits in order to set the Armenians apart even 
more from the rest of humanity and subordinate the people to the power of the ethnic theo- 
cratic oligarchy. So the main stimulus of Armenian terrorism was not honoring the memory of 
their deceased fellow countrymen, but the craving to profit from this memory. 


21 See: A. Geifman, Thou Shalt Kill: Revolutionary Terrorism in Russia, 1894-1917, Princeton University Press, 
Princeton, 1995. 

22 See: F.L. Ford, Political Murder: From Tyrannicide to Terrorism, Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1985. 
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In his book Terrorists and Terrorism in the Contemporary World, 23 American researcher 
David J. Whittaker points to the struggle to divvy up property and gain access to the monetary 
resources of the regions by seizing political power using terror as the main driving force behind 
the contemporary transnational terrorist movement. According to this author, Armenian terror- 
ism, the mass manifestation of which was the Armenian armed aggression in Nagorno-Kara- 
bakh, was always oriented toward seizing territory rich in natural resources, while the attacks 
of Armenian terrorists against diplomats and the diplomatic representative agencies of the 
Republic of Turkey in different countries of the world carried out under the slogan of revenge 
for the Armenian genocide in the Ottoman Empire in reality had a very down-to-earth and 
mercantile goal — to force the government of this country to pay contribution to the Armenian 
people, and essentially to the elite of the Armenian Diaspora, for the war crimes supposedly 
perpetrated against this ethnicity during World War I, in the same way as the government of 
the FRG compensated the Jewish State of Israel for the Nazi crimes of the Holocaust. Using the 
criminological approach to his analysis of Armenian terrorism, David Whittaker very specifi- 
cally pointed out that the terrorist activity of the Armenian nationalists was and remains a non- 
economic means of wealth accumulation for the elite of the Armenian Diaspora, while the 
ideology pursued for justifying this activity is nothing other than a false goal to attract the at- 
tention of the world community and victims of Armenian terrorism by camouflaging the true 
purpose, i.e. accumulating power and wealth by seizing and subsequently exploiting the re- 
sources of the peoples taking the brunt of the onslaught of the Armenian terrorists. I will add 
that if David Whittaker’s thoughts are further developed in the same direction, it can certainly 
be said that the war in Nagorno-Karabakh in 1988-1994 was the first experience of the aggres- 
sive and even expansionist war that is being waged today throughout the world by interna- 
tional terrorist alliances created on ethnic, religious, or ethnoreligious grounds against the gov- 
ernments and people of certain states for the purpose of intermittent enrichment of the interna- 
tional oligarchic structures that protect terrorists at the expense of the countries and peoples 
they subdue. 

David Whittaker was not the first political scientist to publicly express this thought. 
Sixteen years earlier, another American researcher David C. Rapoport voiced the same opin- 
ion in his book Inside Terrorist Organizations. 2 ' 1 ' In it, he not only described the inside struc- 
ture of political terrorist organizations, which proved to be very similar to ethnocriminal 
groups such as the Italian-generated American crime syndicates Cosa Nostra and Camorra, 
but also showed their common ways of doing things, when non-economic methods of violence 
and terror are used to solve the very mercantile tasks of personal wealth accumulation of the 
ideological leaders of the terrorist organizations. Thirty years ago David Rapoport examined 
and described political extremism and the terrorism accompanying it as an effective tool for 
solving macroeconomic tasks, which either major transnational corporations in the struggle to 
divvy up raw material and sales markets, or the political establishment of the largest world 
countries in the straggle for spheres of geopolitical influence could use to their ends. I will add 
on my part that the individual representatives of those forces capable of rationally using the 
tool of political terrorism without detriment to their own interests are today very often one and 
the same people at different times in their lives. Consequently we can say that political or 
ethnoreligious terrorism, based on David Rapoport’s concept, can be used exclusively by 
oligarchic circles, the existence of which is objectively impossible without maintaining a 
policy of macroeconomic expansionism. In this case, Armenian terrorism is also not an excep- 
tion to the general rule. 


23 See: D.J. Whittaker, Terrorists and Terrorism in the Contemporary World , Taylor & Francis, Routledge, 2004. 

24 See: D.C. Rapoport, Inside Terrorist Organizations , Columbia University Press, New York, 1988. 
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In his book. The Terrorist Trap: America ’s Experience with Terrorism , 25 Jeffrey D. Simon 
also talks about ethnic or ethnoreligious terrorism (including Armenian) as a foreign policy tool 
of the U.S. government. In his work, he says directly that in today’s world, terrorism is an ef- 
fective foreign economic tool of macroeconomic competition in the main world markets, which 
the United States began making active use of in the last quarter of the twentieth century for Cold 
War purposes in order to economically weaken and then destroy the Warsaw Pact bloc. Al- 
though he does not say so directly, the author of this book implies that the war in Nagorno- 
Karabakh was also a U.S. experiment in the system of terrorist wars aimed at destroying the 
Soviet Union, while organized Armenian terrorism was allotted far from the last role in this. 

The collective monograph by Russian authors M. Dzliev, E. Izzatdust, and M. Kireev ti- 
tled Sovremenny terrorizm: sotsialno-politicheskiy oblik protivnika (Contemporary Terrorism: 
A Sociopolitical Portrait of the Adversary), as well as two monographs by Azerbaijani law 
expert and political scientist Ramiz Sevdimaliev Mezhdunarodny terrorizm — globalnaia prob- 
lema sovremennosti: monografia (International Terrorism: One of Today’s Global Problems) 
and Mezhdunarodny terrorism i politiko-pravovye problemv borby s nim: monografia (Interna- 
tional Terrorism and Political and Legal Problems in Fighting It) 26 should be mentioned among 
the historico-criminological general works on international and transnational terrorism pub- 
lished in Russian, in which a historical retrospective look at Armenian terrorism is an integral 
part. The first of these works is interesting in that while the reader’s attention is drawn to the 
comprehensive study of a broad range of aspects relating to the existence of international ter- 
rorism in the Northern Caucasus, it also examines the historical sources of this criminological 
phenomenon, among which Armenian terrorism against the Russian Empire is mentioned, 
which is not typical at all for this type of literature published at present in the Russian Federa- 
tion. Ramiz Sevdimaliev’s monographs are noteworthy in themselves and interesting for us in 
that they give relatively detailed and adequate proof, without the propagandistic overtones 
partially inherent in the civil scientific research of his fellow countrymen and incorporating a 
wide range of arguments, not only of the international, but also of the transnational nature of 
Armenian terrorism. Throughout its entire history, this has been a tool of someone else’s geo- 
politics, expressing the striving of the European countries for dominance in the economy and 
trade of regions of Western and Central Asia. 

The historiography of the works that shed light on Armenian terrorism includes several 
special studies specifically on this topic. These are primarily the monograph by Francis P. Hy- 
land called Armenian Terrorism: The Past, the Present, the Prospects published by Westview 
Press in 1991. 27 When the war in Nagorno-Karabakh was only just gaining momentum, the 
author prophetically claimed that this armed conflict was the first terrorist war in the recent 
history of mankind waged by the Armenian Diaspora against the people of the Azerbaijan Re- 
public. He went on to say that the entire history of political terrorism of Armenian national 
extremists before it was nothing other than many years of targeted and planned preparation 
precisely for this kind of war. He pictured the future of Armenian terrorism (I will remind you 
that this book was written in 1991) as the most important factor in destabilizing regional secu- 
rity that for long decades to come would threaten peace and calm not only in Transcaucasia, 


25 See: J.D. Simon, The Terrorist Trap: America ’s Experience with Terrorism , Indiana University Press, Bloomington, 

1994. 

26 See: M. Dzliev, E. Izzatdust, and M. Kireev, Sovremenny terrorizm: sotsialno-politicheskiy oblik protivnika, ed. by 
V. Gordienko, Academia, Moscow, 2007; R. Sevdimaliev, Mezhdunarodny terrorizm — globalnaia problema sovremennosti: 
monografia. Elm Publishers, Baku, 2004; idem, Mezhdunarodny terrorism i politiko-pravovye problemy borby s nim: mono- 
grafia, ed. by Kh. Vagabov, Indigo, Baku, 2011. 

27 See: F.P. Hyland, Armenian Terrorism: The Past, the Present, the Prospects, Westview Press, Boulder, 1991. 
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but throughout all of Western Asia, including the Middle East. As history in the past thirty years 
has shown, Francis Flyland was very close to the truth in his conclusions and predictions. 

The works of authors who are citizens of the Republic of Turkey comprise a separate and 
special group of studies on the history of Armenian terrorism. It stands to reason that Turkish 
politicians, public figures, and social study experts disagreed and continue to disagree with the 
intellectual interpretation of Armenian terrorism as the response of the Armenian intelligentsia 
to the so-called Armenian genocide in the Ottoman Empire, which has been regularly expressed 
for seventy-five years in the publications of their pro-Armenian opponents, thus compelling 
them to enter into dispute with them. Practically all the works by Turkish authors on Armenian 
terrorism published during the second half of the twentieth century were of a strictly propagan- 
dists, journalistic, or contentious nature, having little in common with scientific analysis and 
thus appealing primarily to readers’ emotions and feelings, and not to their common sense. It 
is worth mentioning those publications that were translated into English and other European 
languages, which are more understandable to European, Russian, and Russian-speaking read- 
ers. The first works using the phrase “Armenian terrorism” in their titles began appearing in 
Turkey five years after this definition became a widely used political science term, although, 
rationally speaking, the Turkish experts should have done this immediately. It seems that the 
representatives of Turkish political thought needed some time to understand, perceive, and as- 
sess the changes that had occurred in the mainstream of North American and West European 
political thought and adapt their lexical tools to the new reality. On the whole, the works of 
Turkish political scientists, social studies experts, and criminologists provide very little new 
material for understanding the nature, sources, and essence of such a sociopolitical and histori- 
co-criminological phenomenon as Armenian terrorism. They merely extend the range of view- 
points on one and the same events in diametrical opposition and are interesting in the context 
of our study only as a source of additional information on the criminalistic picture of a particu- 
lar criminal deed committed by the Armenian fighters. However, proceeding from principles of 
objectivity and academic conscientiousness, it is worth pointing to the main Turkish authors 
who wrote on the topic of Armenian terrorism and listing their main works. 

In 1987, what was more like a journalistic brochure than a serious scientific work called 
Armenian Terrorism: A Menace to the International Community 28 by Salahi Ramsdan Sonyel 
came out in London under the auspices of the Cyprus Turkish Association operating in Great 
Britain. In it, the author called upon the international community to stand on the side of the Turk- 
ish authorities in their advanced position in the straggle against Armenian terrorism, the history 
of which dates back to the last quarter of the nineteenth century. He set forth his views on the 
reasons and sources of Armenian terrorism later in a whole series of works on the history of 
relations among the Turkish, Greek, and Armenian peoples at the beginning of the twentieth 
century as part of the Ottoman Empire. However, since they do not have any direct relation to 
the topic of this book, I will not take a closer look at them. Judging from the number of publica- 
tions in various world languages, Salahi R. Sonyel was considered, until recently, to be the main 
specialist in the Republic of Turkey on the Turkish-Armenian question. However, since all of 
his works are largely similar in terms of content to the indicated brochure, I can say with a high 
degree of confidence that Turkish historical science is permanently in a deep intellectual crisis. 

Other similar works also had approximately the same content, among which it is worth 
naming The Armenian File by Kamuran Guran, 29 as well as the brochure by Omer Engin Lutem 


28 See: S.R. Sonyel, Armenian Terrorism: A Menace to the International Community , Cyprus Turkish Association, 
London, 1987. 

29 See: K. Gurun, The Armenian File, St. Martin’s Press, New York, 1985. This book was also published at the same 
time in Great Britain: K. Gurun, The Armenian File , Weidenfeld & Nicholson, London, 1985. This fact makes it possible to 
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Armenian Terror 30 that came out this century in 2007 in Ankara under the joint efforts of the 
Institute for Armenian Research and the Center for Eurasian Strategic Studies. The first of these 
works, despite its large volume (around 400 pages), is essentially an intelligent compilation of 
arguments expressed earlier by the Turkish side of its position on the Turkish-Armenian ques- 
tion, while the second is an extract or brief exposition of the main provisions and conclusions 
of the first. The anonymous brochure titled The Armenian Atrocities and Terrorism published 
in the U.S. under the aegis of the Assembly of Turkish American Associations (ATAA) also 
belongs to the same category. 31 However, the crowning glory of this kind of propagandistic- 
educational and journalistic literature is the 12-page brochure called Armenian Terrorism: A 
Threat to Peace 32 published under the aegis of the Research Center for the Study of Atatiirk 
Reforms and Principles of Akdeniz University in Turkish Antalya. I can certainly not talk about 
any scientific value or academic significance of the above-listed publications by Turkish au- 
thors, but I must mention them in this bibliographical survey for two important reasons: first, 
guided by the principles of historism and conscientiousness, I cannot fail to mention their ex- 
istence, while giving a corresponding evaluation of their content; second, I do not wish to be 
like my possible pro-Armenian critics and hush up the existence of this kind of literature, even 
if I do not have a very high opinion of it. 

To render a full bibliographical survey, I will point out a few more works on the history 
of Armenian terrorism belonging to Turkish authors and published in the Republic of Turkey 
in Turkish. All of them are very similar to the above-listed studies of their colleagues in terms 
of content and tone, so I will only give their titles without focusing attention on annotating their 
content. The closest in terms of theme to this work are the historico-criminological books by 
M.A. Birand Ermeni Terorii (4 Lisanda) (Armenian Terrorism), A. Vat an das ASALA Ope- 
rasyonlari Aslinda Ne Oldu? (What Were the ASALA Operations Really All About?), and 
Z. Kara§ Ermeni Teror Orgiitii ASALA (The Annenian Terrorist Organization ASALA). 33 

In an attempt to curry favor with the American and European intellectual elite, the gov- 
ernment and academic circles of the Republic of Turkey that suffered from the terrorist attacks 
of Armenian extremists held international scientific conferences and symposiums throughout 
the 1980s, to which they invited those North American and West European scientists who 
were negative about Armenian terrorism as a sociopolitical phenomenon and unequivocally 
criticized all of its manifestations, as well as skeptically assessed and perceived the thesis of 
the Armenian genocide in the Ottoman Empire. Despite the fact that several such interna- 
tional scientific forums were held in Ankara and Istanbul, only the papers of two of them, 
published as collections of reports, are known at all today. These are the collection of reports 
of the international and formally culturological scientific conference called Symposium on 
International Terrorism and the collection of speeches at the international symposium on In- 
ternational Terrorism and the Drug Connection, held one after the other at the University of 


talk about an attempt by the Turkish government to use the widest means to publicize its position on the Turkish-Armenian 
question for the reading public of North America and Western Europe. This book was later translated into Russian and pub- 
lished in Baku in 1993 by the State Publishing House of the Azerbaijan Republic Azemeshr. 

30 See: O.E. Lutem, Armenian Terror , Institute for Annenian Research, Center for Eurasian Strategic Studies, An- 
kara, 2007. 

31 See: The Armenian Atrocities and Terrorism , Assembly of Turkish American Associations, Washington, 1999. 

32 See: Armenian Terrorism: A Threat to Peace , Akdeniz University, Research Center for the Study of Atatiirk Re- 
forms and Principles, Antalya, 1985. 

33 See: M.A. Birand, Ermeni Terorii (4 Lisanda), And Kartposatal ve Yayinlan, Ankara, 1983; A. Vatanda§, ASALA 
Operasyonlan Aslinda Ne Oldu?, Alfa Yayinlan, Ankara, 2005; Z. Kara§, Ermeni Teror Orgiitii ASALA, TC Atilim Univer- 
sitesi Sosyal Bilimler Enstitusii Uluslararasi ili§kiler Anabilim Dali, Yayinlanmami§ Yiiksek Lisans Tezi (Department of 
International Relations, Institute of Social Sciences, Atilim University, unpublished doctoral diploma), Ankara, 2007. 
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Ankara in 1984. 34 Most of the authors we named above participated in these scientific forums, 
while the factual content of their reports correlated in one way or another with the content of 
the books they wrote and published. Consequently, there is no need to comment in particular 
on the conceptual ideas of the reports and statements they made. 

In the footsteps of the Turkish researchers and scientific institutes, the scientific and pub- 
lic circles of the Azerbaijan Republic carried out active journalistic activity on the history and 
practice of Armenian terrorism in the last decade of the twentieth century, which is entirely 
legitimate and explainable. For members of the Azerbaijani intelligentsia, exposing the crimes 
of Armenian terrorism was then and is today an important component of the propagandist war 
being waged in the context of the unsettled Nagorno-Karabakh conflict spurred by interna- 
tional Armenian terrorists and leading to their occupation of a sixth part of Azerbaijan’s terri- 
tory. As a result of this, in most of the books by Azerbaijani authors I know of, propagandistic 
rhetoric unfortunately prevails over an academic rendition of facts and conclusions, which 
certainly lowers the scientific value and significance of these publications, while an analysis of 
the context is replaced with a digest of events. Consequently, a work that began as a research 
study turns into a kind of chronology of facts and personal opinions, i.e. a composite source, 
by the time it is finished. Nothing more should be expected today of representatives of Azer- 
baijani social studies and humanitarian science in general, since the absolute majority of them 
are participants or eyewitnesses of the events of the Karabakh war of 1988-1994, which predi- 
cates the emotionality of the assessments and conclusions they make, and in some cases, this is 
even manifested in the titles of their publications. Nevertheless, their works are very important 
for understanding the entire historical retrospect of the problems we are examining in this book, 
since it was in Transcaucasia that Armenian terrorism began and revealed itself to the world in 
its heyday. The Azerbaijani authors could theoretically join the alpha and omega of this historico- 
criminological phenomenon. Giving my due to the work done, I will point out the most sig- 
nificant books by Azerbaijani colleagues. 

First, I will mention Bakhtiar Nadjafov’s book Litso vraga. Istoria armianskogo natsion- 
alizma v Zakavkazie v kontse XlX-nachale XX veka (Face of the Enemy: The Flistory of Arme- 
nian Nationalism in Transcaucasia at the End of the Nineteenth and Beginning of the Twentieth 
Centuries), published in Baku in 1993. 35 This book came out as a two-volume work, whereby 
it was prepared in 1988-1994 Karabakh war conditions — let’s all fall in again! — which predi- 
cated its phraseology and far from academic style of narration. Second, a study similar to it in 
tone and content is the monograph by Director of the Institute of Fluman Rights of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences of Azerbaijan Rovshan Mustafaev called Prestupleniia armian- 
skikh terroristicheskikh i banditskikh formirovaniy protiv chelovechestva (XIX- XX vv.): Krat- 
kaia khronologicheskaia entsiklopedia (Crimes of Armenian Terrorist and Gangster Forma- 
tions Against Flumanity [Nineteenth-Twentieth Centuries]), published in 2002. 36 This work, 
which has the subtitle “Short Chronological Encyclopedia,” is in reality far from the genre of 
scientific literature and is more like an accusatory lampoon in narration and content that lists 
the crimes the author knew of committed throughout the twentieth century against the peaceful 
Azerbaijani population, not only terrorist, but all other crimes as well — military and general, 
which he describes as “gangster.” This kind of approach is not appropriate or correct from the 


34 See: Symposium on International Terrorism: Collection of Reports, Ankara University Press, Ankara, 1984; Inter- 
national Terrorism and the Drug Connection: Collection of Reports, Ankara University Press, Ankara, 1984. 

35 See: B. Nadjafov, Litso vraga. Istoria armianskogo natsionalizma v Zakavkazie v kontse XlX-nachale XX veka, Elm, 
Baku, 1993. 

36 See: R. Mustafaev, Prestupleniia armianskikh terroristicheskikh i banditskikh formirovaniy protiv chelovechestva 
(XIX-XX vv.): Kratkaia khronologicheskaia entsiklopedia, Elm, Baku, 2002. 
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criminological viewpoint, since it does not take into account, and in our case totally ignores, 
the type and qualification of a specific criminal act, which is especially strange to see from 
someone who heads an academic institute studying humanitarian law and human rights. The 
indicated shortcomings of the research methodology did not prevent this work from being re- 
printed in 2013, but this time as a collective monograph, 37 which in itself shows that this book 
was a tool of ideological struggle and not of scientific erudition. 

However, along with the extremely propagandist works of the Azerbaijani authors listed 
above, we also find very high-quality, in the academic sense, studies, in which emotions and 
the urge to argue do not get the better of a conceptual and ethical rendering of the facts. Among 
these works are the book by Saleh Qarabagli Armianstvo , 38 the author of which quite convinc- 
ingly reveals and describes the economic motives and monetary implication of the criminal 
activity of international Armenian terrorists, for whom the war against the Azeri population in 
Nagorno-Karabakh was a kind of business project in the interests of transnational corporations. 
F. Dashdamirov and A. Jangir, who examine Armenian terrorism as one of the oldest expres- 
sions of contemporary international terrorism and one of the branches of the terrorist interna- 
tional that has a long and splendid history, express thoughts similar to Qarabagli ’s in their 
works. 39 Havva Mamadova and Rovshan Novruzoglu, who examine this historico-criminolog- 
ical phenomenon through the prism of the most tragic events of the Karabakh war of 1988- 
1994, join them in their assessments of Armenian terrorism of the last decade of the twentieth 
century. 40 

When talking about the works of Azerbaijani authors on different aspects or events of the 
history of Armenian terrorism, 1 cannot help but notice a particular feature of this literature, 
which is essentially imperceptible to anyone not initiated in the specifics of this topic. The thing 
is that the books published in Azeri differ significantly in content and style from scientific and 
journalistic works of similar content published in other world languages. As a rule, the publica- 
tions in Azeri are written more emotionally and even expressively, playing on readers’ feelings 
rather than reason and focusing on issues that an academic researcher would rarely address. All 
of this together makes it possible to classify it as literature of an extreme propagandist nature, 
which is not surprising, if we keep in mind that the Nagorno-Karabakh conflict between Arme- 
nia and Azerbaijan has still not been peacefully resolved in keeping with the regulations of 
international law. The following journalistic publications by S. Hajiev, M. Quliev, and A. Is- 
rafilzade 41 prove how right my viewpoint is (1 have listed the authors of only a few works in 
order to show the reality of this kind of literature, but with no intention of analyzing their 


37 See: Prestupleniia armianskikh terroristicheskikh i banditskikh formirovaniy protiv chelovechestva: XIX-XXI vv.: 
Kratkaia khronologicheskaia entsiklopedia, Compiled by A. Mustafaeva [et al.], Human Rights Institute, National Academy 
of Sciences of Azerbaijan, Elm, Takhsil, Baku, 2013. 

38 See: S. Qarabagli, Armianstvo, Sc. ed. M. Ismailov, Elm, Baku, 1994. This work with changes, appendices, and a 
new subtitle “Detonator of an International Bomb” was reprinted in Baku in 201 1 as the second volume of this author’s two- 
volume work (see: S. Qarabagli, Sudba mira, in 2 vols., Vol. 2, Armianstvo: detonator mezhdunarodnoi bomby , ed. by 
M. Ismailov, 2nd revised ed., Elm, Baku, 2011). 

39 See: F.G. Dashdamirov, Armianskiy terrorism i separatism: “Pokroviteli i dvoynoy standart, ” Ganjlik, Baku, 2005; 
A. Jangir, Terrorism: vchera, segodnia i naveki: proekt “Chetvertaia mirovaia voyna, ” Azerbaijan, Baku, 2003. 

40 See: H. Mamadova, Khojali: shekhidy i shakhidy: armianskiy terrorizm kak sostavnaia chast mezhdunarodnogo 
terrorisma , Transl. by S. Mamedzade, Ministry of Culture of the Azerbaijan Republic, Dom skazki, Baku, 2005; R. Novruz- 
oglu, Karabakh: “Cherny rynok” dlia mezhdunarodnogo terrorizma: monografia, ed. by A. Sailov, Araz, Baku, 2003. 

41 See: S. Haciyev, Boyiil Qin Sdddi ermoni terrorizminin hoddfindd (S. Hajiev, The Great Wall of China as a Target 
of Armenian Terrorism), Nurlan, Baki, 2004; 0. israfil-zado, Azorbaycanda ermoni-dapiak terrorunun xronologiyasi: bddii- 
tarixi publisistika (A. Israfilzade, Chronology of Armenian-Dashnak Terror in Azerbaijan: Literary and Historical Journal- 
ism), Toknur, Baki, 2009; M. Quliyev, Metroda terror: sonadli Povest (M. Quliev, Terror in the Subway: A Documentary), 
Adiloglu, Baki, 2009. 
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content). Therefore, I can state with full justification that in present-day Azerbaijan, activity is 
being carried out to form public opinion in an extremely anti-Armenian spirit, which is an in- 
tegral part of state policy to prepare the country’s population for returning the occupied 
Nagorno-Karabakh territory, or for engaging in an anned struggle to keep it. 

Professional duty and a feeling of justice, as well as the demands of academic etiquette, 
compel me to point out a few works by those Armenian authors who, contrary to the logic of 
common sense, tried to publicly justify the crimes of Armenian terrorism, rehabilitate, and even 
make heroes out of the criminals who committed them. Among them I will name a book by 
Rouben Manouel Torossian called The Contemporary Armenian National Movement published 
in San Diego (California, U.S.) in 1980. 42 Of course, the increased activity of the Basque and 
Northern Ireland nationalists in the second half of the 1970s, who compelled the world press 
and public opinion to talk about them, influenced the author’s choice of name for his book. On 
the wave of the public’s increased interest in any nationalist movement in Europe, Rouben 
Torossian tried again to draw society’s attention to the political and closely related economic 
aspirations of his people, attempting to present Armenian terrorism as a tool of the popular 
national-liberation struggle topic at that time. But the striving to draw an analogy between 
Annenian and, let’s say, Northern Irish terrorism had one significant shortcoming: the fighters 
of the Irish Republican Army only committed their acts in Londonderry and Great Britain, 
while the fighters of ASALA and JCAG acted throughout the world beyond the Republic of 
Turkey. And this looked very unlike a struggle for their land, at least in the eyes of the Ameri- 
cans and Europeans. So this and all other works like it by Armenian authors did not leave any 
noticeable footprint in world political or historical science. 

After failing to independently justify the sources of their own terrorism and rehabilitation 
of its crimes in the eyes of the world community, the Armenian intellectual and financial elite 
mobilized authors from among the countries of their Diaspora to perform this task. As men- 
tioned above, the role Dagmar Lorenz began playing in the U.S. was performed in Russia by 
Pavel Shelchtman, who published a historico-journalistic essay called “Plamia davnikh pozha- 
rov” (The Flame of Old Fires) 43 in several issues of the Pro Armenia magazine (Moscow) in 
1992-1993. Its content is a compilation of arguments of Armianstvo in favor of the supposedly 
“historical justice” and “substantiation” of Armenian terrorism against high-ranking officials 
of the state administration of the Russian Empire in the Caucasus at the beginning of the twen- 
tieth century, which have neither been subjected to historical analysis or historiographic com- 
prehension (at present this essay is being disseminated in a separate brochure through online 
publishing houses). For example, taking his cue from the ideologists of Annenian terrorism, 
Shekhtman calls the imperial law of 12 June, 1903 On Concentrating Management of the Prop- 
erty of the Armenian Gregorian Church in Russia in the Competence of Government Institu- 
tions and on the Means and Property of Said Church to be Transferred to the Competence of 
the Ministry of National Education, for which Armenian Gregorian Church Schools Have Been 
Provided (in keeping with which the imperial authorities took under administrative control the 
property of the Armenian Gregorian Church not used directly for performing church services 
or for Episcopal activity) the Law on Confiscation of Property of the Armenian Gregorian 
Church without even trying to figure out whether this was the way it actually was. Conse- 
quently, he interprets the terrorist acts of Armenian nationalists against Russian government 
institutions and officials in the Caucasus and particularly in Transcaucasia as their fight to 
preserve the “religious freedoms” of the Armenians, who were supposedly “oppressed” by the 


42 See: R.M. Torossian, The Contemporary Armenian Nationalist Movement, United States International University, 
San Diego, 1980. 

43 See: P. Shekhtman, “Plamia davnikh pozharov,” Pro Armenia, Moscow, 1993. 
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tyranny of the imperial authorities. Pavel Shelchtman himself is well known in present-day 
Russia as an author of articles that promulgate liberal ideals and values, but I know that he 
began as an advocate of Armenian nationalist terrorism. In today’s world, this has unfortu- 
nately already become a norm, when fighting for human rights and humanitarian values are 
used to mask the aggression of terrorist communities against sovereign countries financed by 
transnational corporations looking for new sources of raw materials and sales markets. Since 
his work is not devoted to an analysis of the ideology or crimes of Armenian terrorism, but to 
their rehabilitation and glorification, I will not include this publication in the bibliographical 
survey of books on Armenian terrorism. I am only talking about it here so that Russian readers 
know that in Russia, too, which is a victim of the terrorist attacks of Armenian extremists, there 
are liberal journalists who do not criticize, but praise such crimes. 

Before it turned into a topic of numerous monographic studies, the topic of Armenian 
terrorism was one of the most discussed subjects of social studies and scientific discussions 
constantly held in the first half of the 1980s on the pages of the scientific journals of North 
America. The article I mentioned earlier by Andrew Corsun in the August issue of The U.S. 
Department of State Bulletin for 1982 launched the political science debate, and it went on for 
more than a year. Keeping in mind the extensive public response that this topic spontaneously 
received in the circles of the American scientific intelligentsia, several people almost instantly 
joined the discussion. They can immediately be divided into two groups with diametrically 
opposite ideological and moral positions — those who unconditionally condemned, and those 
who just as unconditionally rehabilitated Armenian terrorists and, in the historical retrospect, 
justified the crimes they committed. The first group of authors includes Paul Wilkinson and 
Michael Z. Szaz, and the second comprises Michael M. Gunter already mentioned above, Rob- 
ert Jordan, and Christopher J. Walker. 44 Most of the publications of these authors, which came 
out in various U.S. social study journals throughout (with rare exception) 1983, were unscru- 
pulously speculative. Then they were almost immediately turned into monographs by these 
authors, who, having exhausted their entire supply of eloquence during the journalistic debate, 
painstakingly transferred all the thoughts they earlier expressed into their monographs. Due to 
this, I might have skimmed over the journalistic debate, but since I am adhering to the principle 
of historism, i.e. a historical approach to the topic being examined, my bibliographical survey 
should reflect the evolution of views on Armenian terrorism in Western historiographic science, 
which is why I am mentioning these articles. 

Different kinds of thematic references and encyclopedias comprise a special category of 
studies that especially address Armenian terrorism in one way or another. Usually publications 
of this kind are not included in bibliographical surveys of historical studies, but since I am a 
consistent supporter of the historico-criminological approach to examining Armenian terror- 
ism, I am doing this to show readers that information about this unlawful and antisocial phe- 
nomenon is widely represented in specialized publications. Without claiming an exhaustive list 
of the titles of reference publications, I will only point to several of them which, in my view, 
are distinguished by the greatest factual reliability and adequate assessment. So that readers can 


44 See: M.M. Gunter, “The Armenian Terrorist Campaign Against Turkey,” Orbis, No. 27, Summer 1983, pp. 447- 
477; idem, “The Armenian Terrorist Campaign Against Turkey,” Orient , No. 24, December 1983, pp. 610-637; idem, 
“Contemporary Armenian Terrorism,” Terrorism , No. 3 (8), 1986, pp. 213-252; idem, “The Historical Origins of Contem- 
porary Armenian Terrorism,” Journal of South Asian and Middle Eastern Studies , No. 9, Fall 1 985, pp. 77-96; idem, “Trans- 
national Sources of Support for Armenian Terrorism,” Conflict Quarterly, No. 5, Fall 1985, pp. 31-52; R. Jordan, “The Proud 
Armenians,” National Geographic, No. 153, June 1978, pp. 846-873; M.Z. Szaz, “Armenian Terrorists and the East-West 
Conflict,” Journal of Social, Political and Economic Studies, Winter 1983, pp. 387-394; C.J. Walker, “The Armenian Holo- 
caust in Its Modem Historical Context,” Ararat, No. 24, Spring 1983, pp. 43-45; P. Wilkinson, “Armenian Terrorism,” World 
Today, No. 39, September 1983, pp. 344-350. 
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see how such books come into being, I arranged them in chronological order, from the very 
earliest to the very latest. To this category belong the informational-statistical collection by 
Edward Mickolus called Transnational Terrorism: The Chronology of Events, 1968-1979, 45 a 
survey by Bruce Hoffman Terrorism in the United States During 1 985, 46 a dictionary reference 
called Contemporary Terrorism, published in 1986 in New York and edited by William 
Gutteridge, 47 an analytical survey titled Terrorism 1985-1986. Annual, published under the 
editorship of Karl A. Seger in 1986, 48 a reference called Terrorist Group Profiles distributed in 
1990 by DIANE Publishing, 49 Konstantin Zharinov’s reference guide Terrorizm i terroristv 
(Terrorism and Terrorists) published in Minsk in 1999, 50 the Encyclopedia of Terrorism pre- 
pared for print by Harvey W. Kushner, 51 and the World Police Encyclopedia, compiled by Das 
K. Dilip and Michael Palmiotto. 52 Each of these publications features articles on the main or- 
ganizations and groups of Armenian terrorists functioning in the 1970s- 1980s, in which the 
gravest and therefore headline-making crimes they committed are listed. The annual surveys 
Terrorism: An Annual Survey published by John L. Scherer in 1980-1983 are very close to 
these publications in form and content. 53 In my opinion, it is extremely noteworthy that most 
of the above-listed publications came out in the U.S. during the second presidential term of 
Ronald Reagan (1984-1988), with whose name the beginning of the active participation of the 
U.S. government structures in the establishment and financing of international terrorist organi- 
zations is associated, beginning with al-Qa‘eda and ending with ASALA. The information 
presented in most of these reference works cannot be described as research-related as such, but 
is a kind of quintessence of the knowledge (or at least of the ideas) of society in a particular 
country of the world at one time or another relating to the history and unlawful activity of a 
particular Armenian terrorist group. So I included them in this bibliographical survey to give a 
broader informational picture. 

It should be noted that later, already in the 2 1 st century, systemization and publication of 
information about the potential, structure, and activity of international terrorist groups in the 
U.S. and West European countries was no longer the initiative of individual researchers, but 
had been raised to the official level. In particular, in the United States, this kind of information 
and analytical activity was entrusted to the Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI), which com- 
piles and publishes in electronic form on the official FBI website an annual analytical report on 
the state of the terrorist threat in the world ( Federal Bureau of Investigation. Terrorism: An 
Annual Survey), the content of which, due to the geopolitical confrontation between the U.S. 
and the Russian Federation, is not published or disseminated in Russian. Russian users can only 
gain access to the content of this website through providers in West European countries, and so 
obtaining information in this way is not entirely correct in terms of international civil law and 
intellectual property law, which made it impossible for me to make legal use of the information 
from this source when preparing this book. 

Due to selective access to the FBI’s information on the international terrorist threat and 
its refusal to allow Russian users to obtain it, I am compelled to make use of the references 


45 See: E. Mickolus, Transnational Terrorism: The Chronology of Events, 1968-1979, Greenwood Press, New York, 

1980. 

46 See: B. Hoffman, “Terrorism in the United States During 1985,” The Rand Corporation, Santa Monica, 1985. 

47 See: Contemporary Terrorism, ed. by W. Gutteridge, Facts on File Publications, New York, 1986. 

48 See: Terrorism. 1985-1986. Annual, ed. by K.A. Seger, Corporate Consultants, Knoxwille, 1986. 

49 See: Terrorist Group Profiles, DIANE Publishing, 1989. 

50 See: K. Zharinov, Terrorizm i terroristy: 1st. Spravochnik, ed. by A. Taras, Harvest, Minsk, 1999. 

51 See: H.W. Kushner, Encyclopedia of Terrorism, SAGE, Thousand Oaks, 2002. 

52 See: World Police Encyclopedia, ed. by D.K. Dilip and M. Palmiotto, Routledge, New York, 2006. 

53 See: J.L. Scherer, Terrorism: An Annual Survey, in 2 vols., Vol. 1, Minneapolis, 1982; Vol. 2, Minneapolis, 1983. 
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officially published in Russian compiled by foreign authors based on the official data of the 
FBI. An example of this type of publication is the catalogue of terrorist and extremist organiza- 
tions compiled by Jangir Aras and published in Moscow in 2003 in cooperation with several 
publishing houses called Chetvertaia mirovaia voina: Inform atsionno-analiticheskiy spravoch- 
nik po negosudarstvennym voenizirovannym sistemam (World War IV: Informational and 
Analytical Reference on Non-State Militarized Systems). 54 This publication contains an exten- 
sive, although by no means full, list of such systems, among which we find the names of most 
of the organized structures of Armenian terrorists and extremists functioning in the twentieth 
century. I decided to fill in the gaps in this reference by taking its content as a basis and compil- 
ing my own more extensive and fuller list of transnational Armenian terrorist and extremist 
organizations existing and functioning in the last century. This list will be presented in Appen- 
dix 1. 

In completing this bibliographical survey of specialized scientific literature on the history 
and criminal practice of Armenian terrorism, I would first like to say once more that my efforts 
to compile an extensive survey of academic literature on this topic is the first such attempt in 
Russian historical and political science. For this reason, I admit that it may not be exhaustive 
and prefer to consider it an experimental (preliminary) version of the references. 

However, even in its possibly incomplete form, the list of studies I compiled makes it 
possible to see how well Armenian terrorism has been studied in various spheres of Russian 
humanitarian sciences, from historical and political science to anthropology and criminology. 
The most superficial look at the list of works I compiled shows that most of the studies (more 
than 60%) on this topic were done in the United States, and therefore the political and intel- 
lectual elite of that country (at least that part of it responsible for forming the state’s foreign 
policy strategy) was fully informed of the resources and potential of Armenian terrorism, al- 
lowing it to make use of it for its own purposes or in national interests. The authorities of the 
Republic of Turkey manifested much less, but still significant, activity in studying this politico- 
criminological topic. Turkey’s political prestige on the international arena and in diplomatic 
representative structures suffered the most from the attacks of Armenian terrorists, but they 
most likely did this without having enough intellectual, monetary, informational, operative, or 
other resources. The Azerbaijan Republic is the third country in the world, the scientific and 
public circles of which are studying, with active state support, the past, present, and future of 
Armenian terrorism. Armenian terrorism is without doubt discussed in the public circles of the 
other countries of the world, but it has not been studied specifically at the academic level using 
the methodology of scientific knowledge. Therefore, ideas about the scope and complexity of 
this issue have remained at a conventional level. Also, thanks to the efforts of ideological pro- 
paganda, Armenian terrorism in some countries of the world (for example, in France) has been 
perceived with open approval and enjoyed a certain amount of public support, thus making 
government opposition to it difficult. 

As for Russia, there has been a total taboo on the topic of Armenian terrorism both in 
Soviet and most recent times. During the Soviet Union, this issue was a closely guarded secret, 
since it graphically demonstrated the entire failure of the ideology of “proletarian international- 
ism.” After all, most of the residents and party and political leaders of the Armenian S.S.R. 
shared, approved of, and supported the terrorist acts of their fellow countrymen living in Eu- 
rope and North America against the state bodies and commercial structures of Turkey, France, 
Switzerland, and many more world countries. Armenian terrorism graphically proved the vic- 
tory of the idea of nationalism in all of its most blatant — extremist — manifestations, which 


54 See: J. Aras, Chetvertaia mirovaia voina: Informatsionno-analiticheskiy spravochnik po negosudarstvennym voe- 
nizirovannym sistemam , AST, Astrel, Tranzitknika, Moscow, 2003. 
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went against the official ideology of the ruling Communist Party of the Soviet Union. The 
Russian Federation not only inherited the Soviet Union’s nuclear weapons and place of perma- 
nent member in the U.N. Security Council, but also the attitude not only to the existence of 
Armenian terrorism in the world, but also to the terrorist acts of Armenian extremists against 
its own citizens. As in Soviet times, in present-day Russia, the numerous instances of crimes 
of Armenian terrorists are carefully hushed up, which is graphically shown by the bibliograph- 
ical survey of literature on this subject I compiled: only 15 of the more than 60 scientific works 
or the collections they were included in have been published in Russian, whereby 12 of them 
came out in the Azerbaijan Republic and one in Belarus. What is more, the only work published 
in Russia proved not to condemn, but to glorify the crimes of Armenian terrorism (including 
against the authorities of the Russian Empire and the Soviet Union) and make heroes out of the 
criminals who committed the terrorist acts. This fact speaks volumes in itself and does not need 
any additional comment. 

Another very important circumstance draws attention to itself — most of the published stud- 
ies on Armenian terrorism were carried out and publicized in the U.S. in the mid-1980s, when 
the Cold War between the West and East was at its peak. This is the most graphic and objective 
proof that special attention was focused on the study of the phenomenon of Armenian terrorism 
in the U.S. in those years, and so no resources were spared on conducting corresponding studies 
and testing their results (including beyond the U.S.). The sporadic and amateurishly organized, 
in terms of tactics, attacks of Armenian terrorists did not present any significant threat to the 
U.S.; after all, the mass murders of diplomats did not bring the Republic of Turkey to its knees. 
All the same, Armenian terrorism was studied there from different angles and aspects, using the 
methodology of scientific research in essentially all spheres of humanitarian science, which is 
clearly shown by the titles and content of the studies 1 know of. A pragmatic country, which the 
U.S. is, would not spend millions of dollars on research that did not promise it even greater 
economic dividends in the future, which it could only obtain one way — by establishing its own 
world domination after the destruction of the Soviet Union. Consequently, 1 can conclude with 
a high degree of certainty that the theory and practice of Armenian terrorism in the U.S. was 
studied only for the purpose of using it as a tool to destabilize the Soviet Union by provoking 
the country’s internal political collapse and disintegration. The vector of development of the 
geopolitical processes at the end of the twentieth century in Transcaucasia proves the justice and 
truth of my conclusions. For essentially an entire decade, the United States was not only study- 
ing, but in every way encouraging Armenian terrorism beyond its own territory, in so doing 
training fighters for a future Armenian-Turkic (read Armenian-Azeri) war in Transcaucasia, 
which was to become the first “terrorist war” in the history of humanity. 

The aggression of the Armenian international terrorists in Nagorno-Karabakh became 
precisely this kind of war. And it was not just anyone who gave it this description, but Ameri- 
can researchers Jeffrey Simon, David Rapoport, David Whittaker, and Francis Hyland, as well 
as Azeri author Saleh Qarabagli. Taking their cue, we should all also understand and accept this 
truth, no matter how bitter it may be. Armenian terrorism has proven to be one of the most ef- 
fective and efficient tools of the Cold War (in fact, the Third World War), which led to the 
downfall first of the Warsaw Pact Organization, and then of the Soviet Union. The aggression 
of international Armenian terrorists first against the Armenian S.S.R. in 1986-1988 and then 
against the Azerbaijan S.S.R. in 1988-1990 and the Azerbaijan Republic in 1991-1994 became 
the “hottest” front in the Cold War against the Soviet Union, which it ingloriously lost. This 
bibliographical survey of the content of works of American authors leads precisely to this con- 
clusion. 

Summing up the above, 1 would like to emphasize in particular that the content of the 
books 1 included in the bibliographical survey of sociopolitical and criminological literature 
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(the authors of which researched Armenian terrorism from different angles and in different 
aspects) makes it possible for me to say very definitely and reliably that during the twentieth 
century alone, it turned from the political ideal and practice of crimes by individuals or small 
groups of members of the exalted part of the Armenian intelligentsia into a full-fledged state 
phenomenon, in which a large number of citizens of the present-day Republic of Armenia and 
their fellow countrymen living today in the Diaspora around the world are in one way or an- 
other, directly or indirectly, involved. The ideology of terrorism, which a century ago was the 
psychological burden and fate of a few, has essentially become the worldview of an entire 
ethnicity, making it its slave. So even though its last crimes were committed 15 years ago, 
Armenian terrorism is still topical today. 


CHAPTER TWO 


ARMENIAN TERRORISM: 

LEGAL CONTEXT AND PERIODIZATION 

(Criminal and Legal Qualification of the Crimes of 
Armenian Terrorism and the Impact of the Results of 
a Criminological Analysis on the Interpretation of 
Its Content and Chronology) 


As I begin to examine Armenian terrorism and its crimes in his- 
torical retrospect from the legal standpoint of contemporary Russian leg- 
islation and the rules of present-day legal science, I want to make it clear 
that I will analyze the unlawful acts Armenian extremists committed in 
history according to the criminal and legal qualification envisaged in 
current Russian Federation legislation, while casting aside the ethical 
and moral aspects and rejecting the scholastic attainments of historical 
or political science. In other words, I will try to determine whether all the 
criminal offenses committed by Armenian nationalists in the twentieth 
century should be considered crimes of terrorist orientation, and if not, 
which category of crime they should be classified in, and how they char- 
acterize the Armenian political groups, whose members took responsi- 
bility for committing them. This will provide me with the answer to the 
most important question: is notorious Armenian terror, or some part of 
it, actually terrorism in historical retrospect, and if not, what category of 
criminal activity is it related to? 

I searched for the answers to these questions in Russian Federation 
legislation on counteraction against terrorist organizations, which now 
includes Federal Law No. 35-FZ of 6 March, 2006 On Counteraction 
against Terrorism (in the version of 28 June, 2014) 1 and (as it says in Art 1 
of this law) “generally recognized principles and rules of international 
law, international treaties made by the Russian Federation, ... federal 
laws, normative legal acts of the President of the Russian Federation, 
normative legal acts of the Government of the Russian Federation, as well 
as normative legal acts of other governmental bodies adopted in compli- 
ance with them.” Among the latter, I will mention the Russian Federation 
Criminal Code, which envisages liability for committing a whole set of 


1 “On Counteraction against Terrorism: Federal Law of 6 March, 2006, No. 35-FZ (in 
the version of 28 June, 2014),” in: Collection of RF Legislation, 2006, No. 11, Art 1146; 
No. 3 1 (Part 1 ), Art 3452; 2008, No. 45, Art 5 149; No. 52 (Part 1 ), Art 6227; 2009, No. 1 , Art 29; 
2010, No. 31, Art 4166; 201 1, No. 1, Art 16; No. 19, Art 2713; No. 46, Art 6407; 2013, No. 30 
(Part 1), Art 4041; No. 44, Art 5641; 2014, No. 19, Art 2335; No. 23, Art 2930; No. 26 (Part 1), 
Art 3385. 
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terrorist crimes, the Concept of Counteraction against Terrorism in the Russian Federation ap- 
proved by Russian President Dmitri Medvedev on 5 October, 2009, 2 and numerous interna- 
tional treaties and agreements that, having been ratified by either the Soviet Union or Russian 
Federation, belong to Russia’s legal system in keeping with Art 15(4) of the Russian Federation 
Constitution and have greater legal force than the regulations of Russian national legislation: 

— The Convention for the Suppression of Unlawful Seizure of Aircraft, signed at The 
Flague on 16 December, 1970; 

— The Convention for the Suppression of Unlawful Acts against the Safety of Civil Avi- 
ation, signed at Montreal on 23 September, 1971; 

— The Convention on the Prevention and Punishment of Crimes against Internationally 
Protected Persons, including Diplomatic Agents, adopted by the U.N. General Assem- 
bly on 14 December, 1973; 

— The International Convention against the Taking of Flostages, adopted by the U.N. 
General Assembly on 17 December, 1979; 

— Protocol on the Suppression of Unlawful Acts of Violence at Airports Serving Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation, supplementary to the Convention for the Suppression of Unlaw- 
ful Acts against the Safety of Civil Aviation, signed at Montreal on 24 February, 1988; 

— The International Convention for the Suppression of Terrorist Bombings, adopted by 
the U.N. General Assembly on 15 December, 1997; 

— The Convention of the Council of Europe on the Prevention of Terrorism, adopted at 
Warsaw on 16 May, 2005. 3 

The international legal acts and acts of Russian legislation listed above form a compre- 
hensive and integrated system of legal provisions that make it possible to make a full, adequate, 
and objective criminal and legal qualification of absolutely all the crimes known to be commit- 
ted by Armenian radical nationalists throughout history and then understand (based on present- 
day ideas) what precisely comprised the public criminal activity of the militants of the main 
Armenian sociopolitical organizations of the twentieth century — the Social Democratic Party 
Flunchak and the Armenian Revolutionary Federation Dashnaktsutiun. 

So what unlawful acts in present-day Russia are customarily called terrorist acts? 

Before answering this question, 1 must define the main legal concepts used in the criminal 
and legal qualification of this type of crime. This requires taking a look at the corresponding 
provisions of the Federal Law on Counteraction against Terrorism and the Concept of Coun- 
teraction against Terrorism in the Russian Federation (whereby 1 am focusing only on the 
definitions of interest in this study — “terrorism,” “terrorist act,” and “terrorist activity”), fn 
compliance with Art 3 of the indicated federal law, 

— terrorism is “the ideology of violence and the practice of influencing the adoption of a 
decision by public authorities, local self-government bodies or international organiza- 
tions connected with frightening the population and (or) other forms of unlawful vio- 
lent actions;” 

— a terrorist act is “making an explosion, arson or other actions connected with frighten- 
ing the population and posing the danger of loss of life, of causing considerable damage 


2 See: “The Concept of Counteraction against Terrorism in the Russian Federation approved by the President of the 
Russian Federation on 5 October, 2009,” Rossiiskaia gazeta, No. 198, 20 October, 2009. 

3 You can acquaint yourself with the texts of the international legal documents that obligate states to counteract ter- 
rorism in different forms of its manifestation in the following publication: United Nations Treaty Collection. Databases , 
available at [https://treaties.un.org/Pages/DB.aspx?path=DB/MTDSG/pagel_en.xml]. 
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to property or the onset of an ecological catastrophe, as well as other especially grave 
consequences, for the purpose of unlawful influence upon adoption of a decision by 
public authorities, local self-government bodies or international organizations, as well 
as the threat of committing the said actions for the same purpose;” and 
— terrorist activity is any unlawful activity, “including the following: 

(a) arranging, planning, preparing, financing and implementing an act of terrorism; 

(b) instigation of an act of terrorism; 

(c) establishment of an unlawful armed unit, criminal association (criminal organiza- 
tion) or an organized group for implementation of an act of terrorism, as well as 
participation in such structure; 

(d) recruiting, arming, training and using terrorists; 

(e) informational or other assistance to planning, preparing or implementing an act of 
terrorism; 

(f) popularization of terrorist ideas, dissemination of materials or information urg- 
ing terrorist activities, substantiating or justifying the necessity of the exercise of 
such activity.” 

The three legal definitions given above, which describe the object of cognition from the 
theoretical, applied, and systemic viewpoint, make it possible to identify and point to the most 
important specific features that qualitatively distinguish terrorism and its associated activity 
from other types of especially grave crimes and the actions associated with their perpetration. 
All terrorist crimes, regardless of the specifics of their corpus delicti, have a particular target 
of criminal encroachment — state power bodies, local self-government structures, or interna- 
tional organizations for the purpose of scaring the population, or carrying out other forms of 
unlawful violent actions aimed at destabilizing their activity or having an impact on their 
decision-making. In other words, any specific terrorist act is not aimed against a specific state 
official, serviceman, or law enforcer, or against any specific businessman, public figure, or 
legal person engaged in commercial or socially significant noncommercial activity, but against 
the state as a whole in order to force it to make or cancel a previous legally important decision 
in the interests of a person, group of people, or criminal organization carrying out terrorist 
activity. 

In keeping with the above, any terrorist activity is qualified from the criminal and legal 
standpoint in the Russian Federation as all or several component elements of crimes that are 
generally defined as “crimes of terrorist orientation.” 4 According to Art 24(1) of the Federal 
Law on Counteraction against Terrorism, the felonies envisaged by the following articles of the 
Criminal Code of the Russian Federation form this body of crimes: 


Art 205 — Act of Terrorism; 

Art 205.1 — Contributing to Terrorist Activity; 

Art 205.2 — Public Calls for Committing Terrorist Activity, or Public Justification of 
Terrorism; 

Art 205.3 — Training for Terrorism for Carrying Out Terrorist Activity; 

Art 205.4 — Establishing a Terrorist Community and Participation in It; 


4 This legal definition was introduced into Russian legal practice by “Resolution No. 1 of the Plenary Meeting of the 
Supreme Court of the Russian Federation of 09.02.2012 On Issues of Judicial Practice Regarding Criminal Cases on Crimes 
of Terrorist Orientation,” Bulletin of the Supreme Court of the Russian Federation, No. 4, April 2012; Rossiiskaia gazeta, 
No. 35, 17 February, 2012. 
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Art 

205.5 

Art 

206 

Art 

208 

Art 

211 

Art 

220 

Art 

221 

Art 

277 

Art 

278 

Art 

279 

Art 

280 

Art 

282.1 

Art 

282.2 

Art 

282.3 

Art 

360 


— Establishing a Terrorist Organization and Participation in the Activities of 
Such an Organization; 

— Hostage-Taking; 

— Organization of an Illegal Armed Formation, or Participation in It; 

— Hijacking of an Aircraft, a Sea-Going Ship, or a Railway Train; 

— Illegal Treatment of Nuclear Materials or Radioactive Substances; 

— Stealing or Possession of Nuclear Materials or Radioactive Substances; 

— Encroachment on the Life of a Statesman or a Public Figure; 

— Forcible Seizure of Power or Forcible Retention of Power; 

— Armed Rebellion; 

— Public Appeals for the Performance of Extremist Activity; 

— Establishing an Extremist Community; 

— Organizing the Activity of an Extremist Community; 

— Financing Extremist Activity; and 

— Assaults on Persons or Institutions Enjoying International Protection. 


Most of the nineteen articles of the Russian Federation Criminal Code listed above are 
multicomponent, due to which they cover a total of 43 component elements of crimes called 
“crimes of terrorist orientation.” Since this study is largely of a humanitarian and politico-sci- 
entific, rather than purely criminological nature, I am limiting my criminal and legal description 
to what I consider the most significant and perilous crimes for society and the state, particu- 
larly since I have every formal reason for taking this methodological approach. For example, 
in addition to determining the abetting of terrorist activity, Art 205(1) of the Russian Federation 
Criminal Code also differentiates component elements of crimes relating to terrorist activity, 
on the one hand, and directly to terrorism, on the other. The latter includes the crimes envisaged 
in Arts 205 (act of terrorism), 206 (hostage-taking), 208 (organizing an illegal armed formation 
or participation in it), 211 (hijacking of an aircraft, sea-going ship, or railway train), 277 (en- 
croaching on the life of a statesman or public figure), 279 (armed rebellion), 280 (public appeals 
for the performance of extremist activity), and 360 (assaults on persons or institutions enjoying 
international protection). I will concentrate on those crimes listed here that were committed at 
different times by Armenian terrorists. 

All of the above-listed crimes are also incorporated in the same category because the 
regulations of international law on fighting terrorism recognized by the Russian Federation 
insist on this. For example, in addition to the Russian Federation Criminal Code, the Interna- 
tional Convention for the Suppression of Terrorist Bombings of 15 December, 1997 also insists 
on the need to punish the perpetration of a terrorist act; the Convention on the Prevention and 
Punishment of Crimes against Internationally Protected Persons, including Diplomatic Agents 
of 14 December, 1973 recognizes assaults on persons or institutions enjoying international 
protection as acts of terrorism; and the International Convention against the Taking of Hos- 
tages of 17 December, 1979 qualifies hostage-taking as a type of terrorist activity. With respect 
to the criminal and legal qualification of all the other types of terrorist crimes, a corresponding 
correlation can also be found between acts of international law and Russian national legislation. 
Moreover, some provisions of international law are sources for similar regulations of Russian 
national legislation: for example, the Convention on the Prevention of Terrorism adopted on 16 
May, 2005 by the Council of Europe entailed (after it was ratified by the country’s legislative 
structures) inclusion of another type of crime to the list of crimes of terrorist orientation defined 
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as public appeals for the performance of extremist activity. All the indicated facts make it pos- 
sible to say in all confidence that counteracting the terrorist international is of a de jure coordi- 
nated international nature, full manifestation of which is only hampered by the desire of the 
ruling circles of some countries to use it as a tool for implementing their geopolitical strivings, 
which also fully applies to Armenian terrorism. 

The criminal and legal description of a crime usually includes five main aspects of its 
content — target, object, actus reus, subject, and mens rea. However, since the target of the 
crime is a specific feature, which is the same for all crimes of terrorist orientation, and since 1 
mentioned this above, 1 will not talk about it again. The subject of the crime is the person, or 
the group of people who commit it; the mens rea is the circumstances characterizing the per- 
sonal attitude of the criminals to the crime they have committed (intention, guilt, motive, and 
so on); the object is that against which the crime is committed — human life or health, the prop- 
erty of private individuals and organizations, the environment, state interests, official functions 
and authorities, and so on; and the actus reus refers to those actions or non-actions that led to 
the consequences of the crime. In order for any act to be recognized as a crime of corresponding 
content, it must include all four features, and if even one of them is absent, the act cannot be 
considered a crime of this type. If it does not correspond, the crime must be qualified under a 
different category (for example, encroachment on the life of a statesman or public figure could 
be intentional or unintentional, committed by a single terrorist or a group of persons, and so on; 
or it might not be a crime of terrorism at all if the politician was murdered by a jealous husband 
who caught him in bed with his wife). This is why most of the articles of the Russian Federation 
Criminal Code that determine the punishments for committing crimes of terrorist orientation 
usually include between two and four component elements, depending on the degree of their 
public menace. They also have comments, indicating the conditions, which, if fulfilled volun- 
tarily by a person drawn unwittingly into the terrorist activity, will release him from criminal 
liability. This is all done so that when punishments are designated, the factual circumstances of 
committing each crime, including a terrorist act, are taken into account as fully as possible and 
evaluated as objectively as possible. 

Despite their large numbers and diversity when defining their subject (or subjects), all of 
the crimes of terrorism committed by Armenian nationalists during the twentieth century have 
specific features inherent in them. They were all committed by militants of Armenian national 
and revolutionary (or extremist) organizations based on the ethnoreligious principle. The per- 
sonal data or personification of the criminal in this case is not essential for the criminal and 
legal qualification of the terrorist act committed, since it was committed for political purposes 
that did not presume, for instance, wealth accumulation for the criminal himself or for the 
people associated with him, but pursued the goal of obtaining eventual benefits for an indeter- 
minate number of people, commonly called Armianstvo in the political and journalistic litera- 
ture. In other words, when preparing and committing any crime of terrorist orientation, there 
has always been, is, and will be an ideological (humanitarian, intellectual) underpinning in one 
form or another — religious, ethnic, corporate, and so on. A terrorist does not commit a crime 
for his own personal purposes, but for “society,” for “the world,” and in this way he signifi- 
cantly differs from everyday, “ordinary” criminals who commit their atrocities out of selfish- 
ness or based on personal animosity. 

Any crime of terrorist orientation is always intentional, since its perpetration is always 
preceded by a fundamental change in the performer’s conscience and worldview, turning him 
into a person who is willing to underhandedly kill other people for the sake of his dominant 
idea. The perpetration of a terrorist act is always preceded by a preparatory stage, or to speak 
in legal parlance, preparations for the perpetration of the crime, during which the weapons for 
committing it are manufactured or selected (Armenian terrorists first used knives, revolvers, 
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and other small arms for performing political assassinations, then they began using Czech- 
made Semtex explosives for committing the acts of terror against the diplomatic representative 
agencies of the Republic of Turkey in European countries, adding different kinds of damaging 
elements to the handmade detonators), the site of the terrorist act is inspected, the withdrawal 
route after the crime has been committed is chosen, and so on. In other words, committing any 
terrorist act presumes a mandatory preparation period, during which organizational, technical, 
and tactical tasks are resolved. Thus every terrorist initially recognizes the illegal nature of his 
actions and their public menace, but prepares for the crime and anticipates the damage to life, 
health, property, state interests, and so on that will ensue from it. This is precisely why the 
regulations of Russian legislation and international law call this crime accomplished from the 
time its preparations begin. In other words, from the viewpoint of criminal law, a terrorist is 
considered a terrorist from the moment he acquires the components for making a bomb, for 
instance, and not from the moment he sets it off in some public place. 

By the way, the international history of the struggle against Armenian terrorism knows of 
several examples when the militants of Armenian terrorist organizations were discovered by 
the intelligence services and disarmed at the preparatory stage due to their amateurishly un- 
skilled treatment of explosives leading to self-detonation. Later in court they wondered why 
they were being accused, for they had not blown anyone up yet, so were victims of an accident, 
not terrorists. Such a case occurred on 8 October, 1980 in Geneva when the Swiss police ar- 
rested two fighters of the Armenian Secret Army for the Liberation of Armenia (ASALA) Suzy 
Mahseredjian and Alex Yenikomechian, who had manufactured an improvised explosive de- 
vice in a hotel room. Before their release on 12 January and 9 February, 1981, respectively, 
ASALA had carried out 1 8 explosions against “Swiss targets” over a span of four months, using 
means of terror to force the Swiss Confederation authorities to release their accomplices. As a 
result, both would-be terrorists were put on probation for 1 8 months and were deported from the 
country for 15 years. 5 In fact, the Swiss authorities made a deal with the terrorists, which not 
only did not stop or pacify them, but even encouraged them to commit new terrorist attacks, 
now in other countries of the world. 

The object and the actus reus of a specific felony correlate with each other as the general 
and the particular: if the latter corresponds to the general qualifying features of the first, that is 
how it is recognized. Therefore the object of criminal encroachment envisaged in the disposi- 
tion of the relevant article of the Russian Federation Criminal Code is described in as much 
detail as possible. I have already mentioned above that most types of crime of terrorist orienta- 
tion are multicomponent, which is why their number does not coincide with number of articles 
of the Russian Federation Criminal Code. At present, Russian criminal law envisages the fol- 
lowing components of crimes of terrorist orientation: 

— The carrying out of an explosion, arson or other actions intimidating the population, and 
creating the threat of human death, of infliction of significant property damage or the 
onset of other grave consequences, for the purpose of influencing the taking of a decision 
by authorities or international organizations, and also the threat of commission of the said 
actions for the same purposes (Art 205[1] of the Russian Federation Criminal Code); 

— The same actions committed by a group of persons in preliminary collusion or by an 
organized group which have, by negligence, entailed the death of a person, or which 
have entailed the causing of considerable property damage or the ensuing of other 
grave consequences (Art 205[2] of the Russian Federation Criminal Code); 


5 See: A. Corsun, “Armenian Terrorism: A Profile,” The U.S. Department of State Bulletin , Vol. 82, No. 2065, Wash- 
ington, D.C., August 1982, p. 34. 
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— Terrorist acts which have entailed the intentional death of a person (Art 205 [3] of the 
Russian Federation Criminal Code); 

— The capture or detention of a hostage committed to compel the State, an organization, 
or an individual to perform or to abstain from taking any action as a condition for the 
release of the hostage (Art 206[1] of the Russian Federation Criminal Code); 

— The capture of a hostage by a group of persons by previous concert, with the use of 
violence posing a danger to human life and health, with the use of arms or objects used 
as arms against an obvious minor, against a woman in a state of pregnancy obvious to 
the convicted person, against two or more persons, out of mercenary motives or by hire 
(Art 206 [2] of the Russian Federation Criminal Code); 

— The capture of a hostage committed by an organized group involving the death of a 
person by negligence, or any other grave consequences (Art 206[3] of the Russian 
Federation Criminal Code); 

— The capture of a hostage involving the intentional death of the person (Art 206[4] of 
the Russian Federation Criminal Code); 

— The creation of an armed formation (unit, squad, or any other group) that is not envis- 
aged by a federal law, and likewise operating of such a formation, or the financing 
thereof (Art 208[1] of the Russian Federation Criminal Code); 

— Participation in an armed formation that is not provided for by a federal law, as well as 
participation in an armed formation in the territory of a foreign state that is not pro- 
vided for by the legislation of the particular state for purposes counteracting the coun- 
try’s interests (Art 208[2] of the Russian Federation Criminal Code); 

— Flijacking of an aircraft, a sea-going ship, a railway train, and likewise seizure of such 
a ship or train in order to hijack it, accompanied by the committing of a terrorist act or 
other terrorist activity (Art 21 1 [4] of the Russian Federation Criminal Code); 

— Encroachment on the life of a statesman or a public figure, committed for the purpose 
of terminating his government or any other political activity, or out of revenge for such 
activity (Art 277 of the Russian Federation Criminal Code); 

— Organization of an armed rebellion or active participation in it for the purpose of over- 
throwing or forcibly changing the constitutional system, or of breaching the territorial 
integrity of the country (Art 279 of the Russian Federation Criminal Code); 

— Assault on a representative of a foreign state, or on a staff member of an international 
organization that enjoys international protection, as well as on official premises or living 
quarters, or transport vehicles of persons enjoying international protection (Art 360[1] 
of the Russian Federation Criminal Code); 

— Assault on a representative of a foreign state, or on a staff member of an international 
organization that enjoys international protection, as well as on official premises or liv- 
ing quarters, or transport vehicles of persons enjoying international protection for the 
purpose of provoking a war or of complicating international relations (Art 360[2] of the 
Russian Federation Criminal Code). 

Thus, current Russian criminal legislation sets forth seventeen “basic” crimes of terrorist 
orientation that have been considered, are considered, and will be considered such in the future, 
regardless of the political regime in the country or the geopolitical situation. Committing such 
felonies is prohibited by the legislation of all civilized countries worldwide without exception. 
At present, the intelligence services and law-enforcement agencies of most countries of the 
world hold Armenian national extremists responsible for committing around 300 acts of terror- 
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ism in more than 20 countries of the world. However, they, just like their ideological opponents 
from among Turkish and Azerbaijani journalists, increase this number more than 1.5-fold, 
bringing it up to almost five hundred. This requires interpretation and explanation, and is neces- 
sary if we are to understand the real scope of Armenian terrorism throughout its history. 

Therefore, I will qualify the crimes of Armenian terrorists known to the world, as well as 
those felonies they themselves call “acts of terror,” according to the criminological definitions 
stated above used in Russian criminal law and legal framework. Running ahead, let us say that 
not all the crimes of Armenian national extremists, which they declare to be “sacred terror,” are 
in fact acts of terrorism or terrorist attacks, while a considerable number of criminal acts to 
which a political undertone or context is ascribed (such mystifications are equally inherent in 
the proponents of Armenian terrorism, as well as their ideological opponents from among Turk- 
ish and Azerbaijani authors) in fact had an economic basis. Moreover, a hundred years ago, 
they were motivated by their desire to hold onto the existing or acquire new material resources 
and preferences using non-economic means, i.e. violence. And this means that the struggle of 
Armenian extremists for the “national liberation” of their fellow countrymen throughout the 
twentieth century was a strictly commercial enterprise, resulting in the enslavement of most 
representatives of the Armenian ethnicity by a handful of radical politicians and the militants 
subordinate to them using methods of coercion. This led to the total supremacy of radical ele- 
ments over the Armenian people replacing the supremacy of the church theocracy of the nine- 
teenth century. 

This understanding of the history of Armenian terrorism and all the facts comprising it 
compels me to thoroughly reexamine the assessments given by representatives of the Armenian 
ethnicity of the “national liberation” terrorist struggle of their people, as well as the periodiza- 
tion of the history of Armenian terrorism, the author of which is Rouben Torossian, while 
Eduard Oganessian publicized it in Russian. 6 Today, this periodization forms the methodolog- 
ical base of most Internet publications on various aspects of the history of the Armenian terror- 
ism in the twentieth century and presumes identifying several waves or periods of increased 
activity in its mainstream. But when speaking about the periodization of the history of Arme- 
nian terrorism offered by Armenian authors, it must be remembered that it reflects in one way 
or another the position of the side that holds full legal and moral responsibility for the crimes 
committed and so it seeks, consciously or not, to shift at least some of the responsibility for the 
crimes committed by their fellow countrymen onto the leadership of other countries and na- 
tions, or give them a heroic or romantic hue. What is more, it must be clearly understood that 
this periodization of the history of Armenian terrorism offered by Armenian authors (and un- 
thinkingly accepted by their opponents) reflects the viewpoint of only that part of the Armenian 
intelligentsia that is intellectually, ideologically, or financially associated with the Armenian 
Revolutionary Federation Dashnaktsutiun, since the periodization of the history of Armenian 
terrorism is also in fact a structured chronology of the activity of this party and therefore serves 
to glorify and promulgate it. Consequently, this periodization offered by Rouben Torossian and 
Eduard Oganessian has not only taken the brunt of the self-censorship of these authors, but also 
of the external censorship of the financial and political oligarchy of the Armenian Diaspora and 
functionaries of Dashnaktsutiun. And it was created to hide from the broad public the scandal- 
ous and memorable crimes related to the economic confrontation between the party and finan- 
cial groups within the Armenian Diaspora behind the shocking presentation of the crimes of 
Armenian terrorists. Therefore many economic crimes were presented as political, although 


6 See: R.M. Torossian, The Contemporary Armenian Nationalist Movement , United States International University, 
San Diego, 1980, pp. 10-11; E. Oganessian, Vek borby: ocherk 100-letnei istorii dashnakskoi partii i natsionalno-osvo- 
boditelnoi borby armianskogo naroda, in 2 vols., Vol. 1, Phoenix, Moscow, Munich, 1991, pp. 13-15. 
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extortion and racket have very little in common with a “national freedom fight” and are di- 
rected, on the contrary, toward the nation’s economic and political enslavement. 

The historico-criminological approach I have chosen provides a splendid methodological 
basis for studying all of the crimes of both political and ordinary criminal nature known to be 
committed by Armenian national extremists. This historical retrospective view of the political 
actions and sources for financing ARF Dashnaktsutiun allows me to answer the main question: 
what in fact is this organization — an ethnocriminal community living on extortion and robbery, 
or a corporation of fighters for an idea who were little interested in mercantile problems. But 
before drawing such an insightful conclusion, 1 will try to find the answer to an easier question: 
were all the crimes committed by the militants of Armenian extremist organizations under the 
slogan of “national terror” actually crimes of terrorist orientation and, if not, how reliable is the 
periodization of the history of Armenian terrorism used in the mass media nowadays (espe- 
cially in the electronic networks of information resources claiming the status of open elec- 
tronic libraries)? This is also necessary to ensure that certain types of known crimes are not 
classified as terrorist attacks, thus making the criminal and legal qualification carried out in this 
book fallible. In order to avoid accusations of being biased and prejudiced, 1 will only analyze 
those crimes that Armenian researchers and Armenian infonnation resources chalk up to their 
militant Fedayis. 

Flowever, before beginning this analysis, f must make one more comment that realigns 
the vector of my study, fn order for my conclusions to be as correct as possible and appropriate 
for the historical context of the events being examined, f must correlate the subject matter of 
the legal definitions of the objects of crimes of terrorist orientation among themselves by taking 
them from current reality and inserting them in the events of a century ago. In other words, the 
contemporary qualifying signs of the object of each crime of terrorist orientation must be 
shifted to the reality of the beginning of the last century or to later chronological periods to 
allow readers to understand what meaning the definitions used today might have had back then. 
For some objects, the subject content has essentially not changed (this can be seen, for example, 
in the criminal and legal qualification of terrorist attacks against diplomats or institutions enjoy- 
ing international protection), but in many cases the content of particular legal concepts has 
significantly changed over the past decades, as happened, say, with the understanding of who 
precisely should be considered a statesman or public figure for an attempt on his life to be 
considered a crime of terrorist orientation. This will provide a clear understanding of what 
specifically should be considered a crime of Armenian terrorism in historical retrospect. 

1 will immediately specify that Armenian national extremists were unable to carry out 
certain illegal acts classified by contemporary Russian criminal legislation as crimes of terror- 
ist orientation for objective reasons. The main one was that throughout their history the Arme- 
nians have never composed the ethnic majority anywhere in the world, apart from the present- 
day Republic of Armenia, and even then they acquired it after more than a million non-Arme- 
nian indigenous residents of this country were forced to leave their places of traditional resi- 
dence after the disintegration of the Soviet Union in the early nineties. This made it objec- 
tively impossible for Armenian political extremists to organize and carry out in the historical 
retrospect such crimes of terrorist orientation as armed rebellion, which is punishable under 
Art 279 of the Russian Federation Criminal Code. The thing is that according to the disposition 
of this article of criminal law, criminal action in the form of organizing an armed rebellion or 
active participation in it can only be carried out by military personnel as members of lawful 
armed groups refusing to observe the law and intending to carry out violent acts aimed at 
changing the constitutional system of the Russian Federation or its territorial integrity. Arme- 
nian terrorists and extremists have never been members of monoethnic government army units, 
as was the case in both the Russian and the Ottoman Empire, opposed to the authorities of their 
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country. Therefore this criminal and legal regulation could have never directly applied to them 
before, since there was no real material basis for the commission of such a crime. 

But this does not mean that they have never been abettors in committing such crimes, 
playing the role of instigators or even contractors. The most striking example of the complicity 
of Armenian terrorists in armed rebellion was participation in the fighting on 25-26 February, 
1992 during the Nagorno-Karabakh conflict in and around the Azerbaijani city of Khojali, 
along with militants from the Arabo, Aramo and Patriotic Contingent armed formations of 
military personnel, of the 366th guards motorized rifle regiment of the 23rd guards motorized 
rifle division of the CIS Joint Armed Forces, which later provoked the crimes qualified as geno- 
cide in this city against the peaceful Muslim population — mainly ethnic Azerbaijanis and 
Meskhetian Turks. The actions of the personnel of the military unit (but not the Armenian 
militants allied with them) produced a corpus delicti in the form of armed rebellion, since it 
was directed against the law and violated the territorial integrity of Azerbaijan, although no 
judicial investigation was carried out at the time. To conceal this crime, in the first days of 
March 1992, the command of the CIS Joint Armed Force disbanded this regiment, and its of- 
ficers, ensigns, and soldiers were dismissed from military service or transferred to other units — 
some in Russia and some in Armenia. 

But to be honest, it was de jure impossible for a whole number of reasons to bring some 
of the senior officers of the divisions of the 366th guards motorized rifle regiment to account in 
compliance with current statutes of the Russian Federation Criminal Code in the specific legal 
conditions of the disintegration of the Soviet Union. This is primarily explained by the fact that 
the regiment was not part of the Armed Forces of the Russian Federation at that time and was 
not in the territory of the country and therefore was not a Russian military fonnation in Febru- 
ary 1992. Therefore, it was the duty of the authorities or the law-enforcement agencies of the 
present-day Azerbaijan Republic in the territory of which this crime was committed to open a 
criminal case under the article of criminal law envisaging punishment for anned rebellion. But 
in the conditions of war, they did not do this because this crime entailed even worse felonious 
atrocities when 613 civilians, most of them with particular cruelty, were killed by Armenian 
terrorists in one night in and around Khojali. Since 2007, the official authorities, law-enforce- 
ment agencies, and public of Azerbaijan have been demanding that the international commu- 
nity recognize the mass murders of the population of Khojali as the crime of genocide, thus 
losing sight of the fact that this act was either preceded or accompanied by an armed rebellion 
of the military personnel of the 366th guards motorized rifle regiment of the 23rd guards motor- 
ized rifle division of the CIS Joint Armed Forces. So we see that killing the people of Khojali, a 
crime much cruder and heinous in the eyes of the public, which was qualified as genocide, 
obscured a crime of terrorist orientation in the fonn of armed rebellion. Thus, by striving for 
justice in a matter that was of political significance for their country, the law-enforcement agen- 
cies of the Azerbaijan Republic ignored a crime they considered to be of lesser significance. As 
a result, this crime was not investigated or solved. 

It is impossible to say reliably today from a formal and legal viewpoint what role the 
Armenian terrorists from the separatist armed formations that called themselves the Artsakh 
Defense Army played in the preparation and commission of this crime, since no investigation 
regarding this armed rebellion was carried out and the actions of the military personnel of the 
366th guards motorized rifle regiment of the CIS Joint Armed Forces were not officially quali- 
fied. Therefore, for the Russian and Azerbaijani systems of justice, it remains a latent, that is, 
unregistered crime that was not investigated. Flowever, to be fair, it should be noted that the 
law-enforcement agencies of Azerbaijan issued an international warrant through the National 
Interpol Office of the Azerbaijan Republic Ministry of Internal Affairs for the arrest of 28 ring- 
leaders and the most active participants of the armed rebellion, but demanded their extradition 
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for the crime of genocide in the city of Khojali and not for organizing the armed rebellion. Since 
the Khojali massacre during the night of 25-26 February, 1992 has still not gained interna- 
tional recognition as a crime of genocide, these people are only wanted on paper. Flowever, if 
they had been wanted for armed rebellion, the results of the international criminal investigation 
might have been very different. The armed rebellion by military personnel of the 366th guards 
motorized rifle regiment is a classical example of how the unprofessional actions of the law- 
enforcement agencies played their part in qualifying, for some unknown reason, a crime of 
terrorist orientation as an additional corpus delicti against humanity, thus permitting the crim- 
inals to escape responsibility. 

Another type of crime of terrorist orientation that Armenian political extremists were not 
known for throughout the entire twentieth century is hijacking air, sea-going, or rail transport, 
or seizing such transport for the purpose of hijacking accompanied by the committing of a ter- 
rorist act or other terrorist activity, criminal liability for which is set forth in Art 21 1(4) of the 
Russian Federation Criminal Code. I think the main reason for this is that practically all the 
crimes of Armenian terrorists were characterized by a low level of operative-tactical and oper- 
ative-technical preparation, as experts and analysts always noted regarding this issue. Commit- 
ting the kind of crime mentioned above objectively requires that the criminal has special profes- 
sional knowledge and skills in managing and operating the necessary technical means, which 
Armenian terrorists never had. I have written above that very often Armenian extremists had 
not the technical knowledge to put together and then activate some rudimentary handmade 
explosive device. So it comes as no surprise that hijacking an aircraft or ship was nothing short 
of a pipedream for them. Moreover, Arab — Lebanese, Palestinian, and Y emen — terrorists spe- 
cialized in crimes against aircraft and sea-going transport in the last quarter of the twentieth 
century, so it is very likely that their Armenian colleagues did not wish to compromise them- 
selves, particularly since their easier-to-commit crimes were just as resounding. They were very 
successful at committing all other kinds of crimes of terrorist orientation, from terrorist acts and 
hostage-taking to creating illegal armed formations, encroaching on the lives of statesmen and 
public figures, and attacking diplomats and institutions enjoying international protection. 

Transnational Armenian terrorism excelled in committing the most diverse forms of ter- 
rorist acts. Art 205 of the Russian Federation Criminal Code envisages liability for this kind of 
criminal act, defining a terrorist act as “the carrying out of an explosion, arson or other actions 
intimidating the population, and creating the threat of human death, of infliction of significant 
property damage or the onset of other grave consequences, for the purpose of influencing the 
taking of a decision by authorities or international organizations, and also the threat of commis- 
sion of the said actions for the same purposes.” In terms of its performance and consequences, 
a terrorist act is often very similar to another type of crime — deliberate destruction or damage 
of property, the criminal liability for which is envisaged in Art 167 of the Russian Federation 
Criminal Code. The main difference between these two types of crime lies in the goal, for the 
sake of which the criminal carries out his actions, i.e. in the object of criminal encroachment. 
Deliberate destruction or damage of property pursues the goal of causing direct material dam- 
age to another physical or legal person, while the object of criminal encroachment of a terrorist 
act is public security. In other words, the first type of crime threatens private legal relations, 
while the second is of a public legal nature and affects the interests of society as a whole, so is 
of greater public danger. 

Twentieth-century history knows of several hundreds of examples of terrorist acts com- 
mitted by the militants of different Armenian extremist organizations and terrorist groups that 
are different in terms of their execution technique, ranging from setting off handmade bombs 
to firing at buildings from hand-held grenade launchers. However, to be scrupulously precise, 
firing from grenade launchers creates the very same explosion as a banal terrorist bomb only it 
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delivers the explosive charge to the target in a more technically sophisticated way. Organizing 
explosions by different ways and means was transnational Armenian terrorism’s claim to fame 
throughout the past century. 

Christopher Mikaelian, one of the three cofounders of the Armenian Revolutionary Fed- 
eration Dashnaktsutiun, was the initiator of the Armenian terrorist bombing organized on 2 1 
July, 1905 against Ottoman Sultan Abdul-Hamid II in the Yildiz mosque in Istanbul where the 
monarch went every Friday to perform the prayer mandatory for all Muslims (according to one 
version, a bomb planted in one of the cars went off, while another had it that the carriage of the 
sultan himself was blown up). The last officially confirmed act of terrorist bombing committed 
on the instructions of Armenian national terrorists was the explosion on 3 July, 1994 in the 
Baku subway, when a handmade explosive went off in the carriage of an electric train on the 
stretch between the Ganjlik and 28 May stations (this terrorist act was carried out by former 
captain of the Azerbaijani army Azer Aslanov, who was captured during the war in Nagorno- 
Karabakh and persuaded by the Armenian intelligence services to cooperate with them and 
commit crimes against his own country). 

In the nine decades that have passed between these events, Armenian extremists have 
blown up offices, churches, airports, buses, and cars, while more than a thousand people in dif- 
ferent countries of the world have fallen victim to their violence (although to be fair it should 
be noted that they carried out most of the acts of terrorist bombing for propagandistic or de- 
monstrative purposes, so they did not entail mass human victims, while the few victims were 
often accidental). Nevertheless, for nine decades, Armenian terrorist bombing was the greatest 
threat to the state security of the Republic of Turkey and also had an indisputable impact on the 
security of most of the world’s leading countries, from Australia to Canada and from the U.S. 
to the U.S.S.R. Moreover, running ahead, I will say that the terrorist activity of Transnational 
Armenian extremist groups was the reason the U.N. adopted several international legal acts at 
once aimed at suppressing terrorism. They primarily include the Protocol on the Suppression 
of Unlawful Acts of Violence in Airports Servicing Civil Aviation that supplements the Con- 
vention for the Suppression of Unlawful Acts against the Safety of Civil Aviation, signed at 
Montreal on 24 February, 1988 (drawing up this act of international law was prompted by the 
terrorist act committed on 15 July, 1983 by the Armenian Secret Army for the Liberation of 
Armenia at Orly airport close to Paris that took eight lives and injured another 55). 

The second type of crime equivalent in public threat to crimes of terrorist orientation is 
hostage-taking, the criminal liability for which is envisaged by Art 206 of the Russian Federa- 
tion Criminal Code. The main qualifying feature that distinguishes this criminal act from crimes 
relating to abduction (Art 126 of the Russian Federation Criminal Code) and illegal deprivation 
of liberty (Art 127 of the Russian Federation Criminal Code), which are outwardly similar in 
form but qualitatively different in content, is that hostage-taking is “committed to compel the 
State, an organization, or an individual to perform or to abstain from taking any action as a 
condition for the release of the hostage.” In other words, the main object of criminal encroach- 
ment in this case is not individuals (they are the secondary object), but public security, state 
interests, and other spheres of legal regulation relating to an indeterminate number of people. 
Any hostage-taking is accompanied by the use of violence (usually armed), however it is qual- 
ified as crime of terrorist orientation not from the moment the person is abducted, but from the 
moment the criminal makes his demands of a state, organization, or individual. The circum- 
stances described above show the actus reus of this type of crime of terrorist orientation. The 
subject of this type of crime is a person or group of people; this criminal act is always deliber- 
ate; and the criminal always recognizes the unlawfulness of his actions and wishes for the result 
he is striving for. Therefore all of the listed features make it possible to interpret it as an espe- 
cially grave crime of excessive public danger. 
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As the analysis of crimes committed in the twentieth century by Armenian terrorists shows, 
they were incapable of active hostage-taking. Arab — Palestinian and Lebanese — terrorists spe- 
cialized in committing this type of crime of terrorist orientation during the last century, while 
their Armenian brothers-in-crime specialized more in committing “classical” terrorist acts. How- 
ever, one of the first scandalous crimes by Armenian national terrorists that made the whole 
world know of their existence was the hostage -taldng at the Ottoman Bank (formerly Imperial 
Ottoman Bank) on 26-27 August, 1 896, carried out by fighters of the Armenian Revolutionary 
Federation Dashnaktsutiun under the supervision of Papken Siuni and Karekin Pastermadjian 
(aka Armen Garo). A group of 28 people took the bank by storm, holding 100 of its employees 
and customers hostage for 14 hours. During the operation, a captain and lieutenant of the Otto- 
man police force and two terrorists were killed, while criminals in the safekeeping of the French 
and Russian consuls to Istanbul were taken on a French military ship to Marseilles. 

Armenian sources say this terrorist act was a gesture of desperation on the part of the Ot- 
toman Armenians called on to draw the attention of the leaders of the European countries to 
their repressed plight under the power of the Turks. However, in his historical novel Ottoman 
Bank (translated into Russian as Zakhvat banka “Ottoman ” [Seizure of Ottoman Bank]), 7 Ar- 
menian writer Alexander Topchian gives this crime a different, not political, but strictly crimi- 
nal and mercantile subtext. According to him, a certain Swiss thief and safe-cracker was a 
member of Pastermadjian’ s group of Armenian militants. This Swiss safe-cracker had made the 
acquaintance of anarchists in prison, who put him in touch with Dashnaktsutiun and then be- 
guiled Pastermadjian into attacking the bank. While the Armenian nationalists were making 
heart-rending appeals to the people and governments of Europe to protect their people from the 
repression of the Ottomans, this safe-cracker was to break into the safe and steal a large blue 
diamond belonging to Ottoman Sultan Abdul-Hamid II for the Swiss bankers. 

Based on the historico-criminological approach I have chosen for my research, I cannot 
either deny or agree with this statement by Alexander Topchian, particularly since it was ex- 
pressed in a literary work, the genre of which permits the author much room for maneuver. 
Even if he is right and the hostage-taking in the bank was only an operation to cover up for the 
daring robbery of this bank’s depository and absconding with Sultan Abdul-Hamid II’s dia- 
mond, this does not exclude the fact that hostages were taken and political demands made, 
making this an obvious crime of terrorist orientation. If Alexander Topchian is right in his liter- 
ary considerations and the hostage-taking really was a cover for stealing Abdul-Hamid II’s 
precious stone, the incident in the Ottoman Bank on 26-27 August, 1896 was, in keeping with 
the current regulations of Russian criminal legislation, a multicomponent crime including hos- 
tage-taking (Art 206 of the Russian Federation Criminal Code), murder (Art 105 of the Russian 
Federation Criminal Code), encroachment on the life of an officer of a law-enforcement agen- 
cy (Art 317 of the Russian Federation Criminal Code), and theft (Art 158 of the Russian Fed- 
eration Criminal Code). 

However, I cannot deny myself the satisfaction of expressing my opinion about Alexander 
Topchian’s opinion on the real reason for taking hostages in the Ottoman Bank, once more 
proceeding from the historico-criminological approach I have chosen. After 1896, Armenian 
national extremists never again used this kind of terrorist activity (hostage-taking) to reach their 
propagandistic and political goals (at least there are no official data about this). I think that this 
is indirect proof that there was indeed an attempt to steal Sultan Abdul-Hamid IPs diamond 
while Pastermadjian’s comrades were appealing to European public opinion. So, afraid of be- 
coming a blind tool in someone else’s hands, they never attacked a bank again in this way, al- 


7 See: A. Topchian, Zakhvat banka ‘Ottoman istoricheskiy roman , Unipress, Moscow, 2012. 
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though they subsequently took hostages on several occasions (for example, on 24 September, 
1981, ASALA fighters seized the consulate of the Republic of Turkey in Paris by storm, where 
they took 51 people hostage and held them for 15 hours, whereby one of the hostages was 
killed). However, I wish to emphasize that I may be mistaken, particularly since I took the 
subject of Alexander Topchian’s fiction novel as the basis, certain elements of which could 
have been invented. 

Having placed the dots on the “i”s with respect to qualifying crimes of terrorist orientation 
related to hostage-taking, 1 will now go on to a criminal and legal qualification of unlawful acts, 
the criminal liability for which is envisaged in Art 208 of the Russian Federation Criminal 
Code, which sets forth punishment for organizing an illegal armed fonnation or participation 
in it. In keeping with the ideas of Russian criminological science, any illegal armed formation 
differs qualitatively from other types of criminal associations — organized crime groups and 
organized crime communities — in its multicomponent elements, which include armament, sta- 
bility, hierarchy, and professionalism. 

in contrast to other criminal associations, in which firearms are usually the common prop- 
erty of the group, in an illegal armed formation, each of its participants has his own weapon, or 
a weapon registered in his name, that corresponds to his rank in the structure of the illegal 
armed formation, professional training, and function. This kind of formation is created with the 
prospect of functioning for an extensive time with essentially the same members for the pur- 
pose of inflicting the maximum damage on the public security of the eventual adversary and 
not on the economic interests of third parties, as is the case with other stable criminal groups, 
in tenns of structure and hierarchy, illegal armed formations copy the organizational and per- 
sonnel structure of armed forces units or intelligence services, which is determined by the 
tactical and technical specifications of the weapons, techniques, and a command, control and 
communications system, as well as by methods of supply and deployment. The distinguishing 
features of hierarchy are as follows: a stable internal structure, a command system, subordina- 
tion, distribution of roles (functional duties), specific ways of communicating, and general 
action plans that are mandatory for all. The professionalism of the militants of an illegal armed 
formation is characterized by their excellent weapons knowhow, physical, firing, and tactical 
proficiency, and on-duty discipline. Any illegal armed formation is essentially a replication of 
an armed forces unit, the only difference being that it does not serve the state or protect its in- 
terests, but opposes it and strives to impair public security, in so doing infringing on citizens’ 
legal rights. 

There have only been two illegal armed formations in the history of transnational Arme- 
nian terrorism, one of which still exists. The first is the police force that arose as a self-defense 
force in the Armenian districts of Beirut and other cities of Lebanon during the civil war in this 
country (1974-1990) as a compulsory measure to consolidate the male population aimed at 
protecting lives and property (it was this police force that supplied fighters for the Armenian 
Secret Army for the Liberation of Armenia). And the second is the so-called Nagorno-Kara- 
bakh Defense Army in the form of an occupational corps in the territory seized by Armenia 
during the years of the Nagorno-Karabakh conflict of 1988-1994, integrated today into the 
armed forces of the Republic of Armenia. 

Other formations of Armenian nationalists that existed in history during World War 1 
(1914-1918) and immediately following it should be considered legal armed formations, al- 
though contemporary Azeri and Turkish researchers have an essentially different viewpoint on 
this. For example, the Armenian (Eastern, Cilicia) four-battalion legion that fought in 1916- 
1921 against the Ottoman and then Turkish troops in Western Asia was organizationally part 
of the armed forces of the French Republic and subordinate to the command of the French 
expedition corps in the Middle East, ft was supplied in keeping with the regulations of the 
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armed forces of the Entente countries, and its military personnel were given the status of com- 
batants in compliance with the regulation of international humanitarian law and warfare cus- 
toms. The same can also be said of the military personnel of the four Armenian voluntary 
squads (first one-battalion and then two-battalion units) formed in December 1914 by the Ar- 
menian committee in Tiflis and fighting on the Caucasian front in the ranks of the Russian 
Imperial (and then Russian) Army right up until 5(18) December, 1917, when the Armistice of 
Erzincan was signed that signaled Russia’s withdrawal from this theater of war. The fact that 
the personnel of these formations committed crimes against the peaceful Turkish population 
during the war in Eastern Turkey occupied by Russian troops and organized the mass extermi- 
nation of Azeris in Baku and throughout the territory of present-day Azerbaijan in 1918 does 
not deny the legitimacy of their origin. 1 totally agree with the fact that the activity of the Ar- 
menian voluntary formations in both the Russian and French armies in occupied Turkish terri- 
tory and in the territory of Azerbaijan was criminal, but this does not mean that these formations 
themselves were illegal. 

The fact that transnational Armenian terrorism served a particular state in wartime is a 
characteristic that qualitatively distinguishes it from other similar nationally oriented and var- 
iegated types of terrorist activity, such as that carried out by Irish, Basque, or even North Cau- 
casian terrorists. This legalizes its status to a certain extent from time to time and this, in turn, 
makes it impossible to investigate it in keeping with the generally accepted regulations of in- 
ternational law. This was how it was during World War I, and this is how it was during World 
War 11 when the Armenian legion was formed within the Nazi Wehrmacht (notorious Drasta- 
mat Kanaian, General Dro, first a terrorist, then minster of war of the Dashnak Republic of 
Armenia, took active and direct part in forming it). This was a legal armed formation according 
to the legislation of the Third Reich, as it was during the civil war in Lebanon and as it was 
during the Karabakh war of 1988-1994 when Armenian terrorist groups ( humb ) were the driv- 
ing force behind the first stage of this armed conflict. At present, “the illegal armed formation 
of Armenian separatists” (official U.N. formulation) of Nagorno-Karabakh, called the Nago- 
rno-Karabakh Defense Army, has been partially integrated into the structure of Armenia’s 
armed forces, which allows it to acquire all manner of provisions and material and technical 
supplies, while freely presenting itself as a threat to the peace and stability of the South Cauca- 
sian region. 

To sum up the above, it should be noted that further in this study, 1 will concentrate only 
on the participation of national extremists from the Astvatsatsin, Aydat, Tigran Metz, White 
Crusaders, and several other combat groups in the unleashing and subsequent escalation of the 
Nagorno-Karabakh conflict, since it is the first regional war in most recent human history waged 
using terrorist means and methods. Here 1 will add that 1 am not interested in the content of the 
combat action or punitive operations against the peaceful population, but only in the fact that 
these illegal armed formations existed in the theater of war. According to Art 208 of the Russian 
Federation Criminal Code, the corpus delicti of this crime does not envisage participation in 
combat or other actions within an illegal armed formation (depending on the type and content of 
the act, this envisages a different corpus delicti ), but participation in an armed formation that is 
not provided for by a federal law. Therefore, I will not go on to analyze the felonies of Armenian 
terrorists from the illegal armed formations listed above, since most of them will not be crimes 
of terrorist orientation. It will be enough to show that everything these militarized formations did 
or are doing today is unlawful from the viewpoint of Russian criminal law envisaged in the 
corpus delicti set forth in Art 208 of the Russian Federation Criminal Code. This is enough to 
understand the gist and nature of the current state of transnational Armenian terrorism. 

Encroachment on the life of a statesman or public figure is the next type of crime of ter- 
rorist orientation I must examine from the viewpoint of criminal and legal qualification of 
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crimes repeatedly committed by Armenian terrorists throughout the twentieth century. Accord- 
ing to Art 277 of the Russian Federation Criminal Code, which envisages criminal liability for 
encroachment on the life of a statesman or public figure committed for the purpose of ending 
his state or other political activity or to avenge such activity, the crime only entails premedi- 
tated murder or attempted murder of a statesman or public figure. This corpus delicti does not 
envisage any other purpose for committing unlawful acts toward such a person (beating, bodi- 
ly harm without intention to kill, violent actions with the aim of public humiliation, and so on). 

Statesmen are the leaders of state federal and Russian regional structures and other state 
officials who actively promulgate state policy in their activity. Statesmen are also Federation 
Council members, Russian Federation State Duma deputies, and, during election campaigns, 
officially registered candidates for election to government agencies and their authorized per- 
sons. They essentially include all federal and regional officials holding category “A” and “B” 
government service posts in keeping with the federal laws On the State Service System in the 
Russian Federation No. 58-FZ of 25 May, 2003 (in the version of 26 February, 20 1 3) 8 and On 
the State Civil Service in the Russian Federation No. 79-FZ of 27 July, 2004 . 9 

Public figures are people holding elected offices in political parties and public and reli- 
gious federal and regional associations who are not deputies of legislative or representative 
power structures, but due to their status have an influence on the political and public life in the 
country or region. In this respect, particular attention should be paid to the fact that the follow- 
ing government representatives are not included in the category of statesmen and public figures: 
officials of the law-enforcement agencies and intelligence services, judges and court employ- 
ees, category “B” civil servants, municipal deputies, and white-collar workers. Unlawful ob- 
struction of their activity or encroachment on their lives is qualified under different articles of 
the federal criminal law (for example, Arts 294, 295, 317, 318 of the Russian Federation Crim- 
inal Code) as it is not considered to be a crime of terrorist orientation. 

If we examine the question of who is a statesman or public figure in the historical retro- 
spect in terms of the reality of the Russian or Ottoman Empire, the specific features of the 
feudal social structure prevalent in these two countries at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury must be taken into account in order to reliably claim that encroachment on the life of this 
person was a terrorist act, and not an act of hooliganism or simply murder for revenge. I believe 
that the main criterion determining whether an official in the social or power hierarchy has 
achieved the status of statesman or public figure is the procedure for appointing this person to 
his post or any other formal institutionalization of his status. It should not be forgotten that in 
a feudal society, the social and official status of an individual was always confirmed by a 
document his owner possessed that verified the acquisition of this status. In the Russian Empire, 
the appointment of a person to a high government post or his authorization in an elected office 
allowing him (inserting his newly acquired office in current reality) to be and be recognized as 
a statesman or public figure was always accompanied by an inscribed imperial rescript (in the 
tradition of the Ottoman Empire such a document was called a buyuruldu ). Ministers, deputy 
ministers, estate owners, general governors, governors, vicegerents, and appointed atamans of 
the Cossack troops received inscribed imperial rescripts upon their appointment to a post in 
Russia, while governors, district marshals of the nobility, university directors, and the hierarchs 


8 “On the State Service System in the Russian Federation: Federal Law No. 58-FZ of 25 May, 2003,” in: Collection 
of Russian Federation Legislation, 2003, No. 22, Art 2063; 2007, No. 49, Art 6070; 2011, No. 1, Art 31; No. 50, Art 7337; 
2013, No. 27, Art 3477. 

9 “On the State Civil Service in the Russian Federation: Federal Law No. 79-FZ of 27 July, 2004,” in: Collection of 
Russian Federation Legislation, 2003, No. 31, Art 3215; 2011, No. 50, Art 7337; 2013, No. 27, Art 3477; 2014, No. 14, Art 
1545. 
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of most confessions (apart from Judaists, Buddhists, and pagans) — Orthodox metropolitans, 
archbishops and bishops, Catholic and Lutheran archbishops and bishops, Armenian Catholicoi 
and bishops, Muslim muftis and sheiks — received authorization for elected offices. I am basing 
my determination and separation of the crimes of Armenian extremists at the beginning of the 
twentieth century against representatives of the authorities of the Ottoman and Russian empires 
precisely on this feature, which forces me to thoroughly reexamine the content, chronology, 
and periodization of the “national liberation struggle of the Armenian people” created by Ar- 
menian propagandists. 

I will use specific examples to explain my point of view. At the end of February 1905, 
leaflets were distributed all over Baku in the name of the “Armenian committee,” which said 
that “the committee had sentenced Baku governor Prince Nakashidze and members of the 
Baku police — chief of police captain Deminskiy, police officer captain Mamedbekov, Assis- 
tant the police officer Sultanov and district supervisors prince Mikeladze and Shakhtakhtins- 
kiy — to death” (at least, this was how this event was reported by the official newspaper Kavkaz 
on 29 March, 1905 [No. 83]). The newspaper wrote about this a month after the fact because 
prior to the first murder of the person named in this proscriptive list, no one believed in the 
reality of the threat, even after an attempt was made on the life of captain Mamedbek Mamed- 
bekov, chief of the district police department, by six fighters of the Armenian Flunchak Party 
armed with revolvers, which he managed to beat off due to his composure, endurance and 
professionalism. At the time, two of the attackers and another four were seized after being 
pursued from the scene of the crime. Flowever four days later, on 16 March, 1905, another 
group of Armenian militants gunned down prince Mikeladze, a district police officer, along 
with city inspector Eremushkin, as they were riding in a horse cab. Two weeks after this crime, 
Baku Civilian Governor and Privy Councillor Prince Nakashidze, along which his footman 
and two Azeri passersby, were killed by a handmade bomb thrown by Drastamat Kanaian, 
later defense minister of the Dashnak Republic of Armenia and commander of the Armenian 
legion in the Wehrmacht; the coachman survived but was seriously injured. 10 In his book 
Eduard Oganessian wrote that Mamedbekov and Shakhtakhtinskiy also became targets of the 
“vengeance of the Armenian people” (the author wrote the latter’s name in the Russian fashion 
as “Shakhtakhtinov”), * 11 but a search through the archives of the Baku police department did 
not yield any documentary evidence of his words: both of these police officers served until the 
end of 1917. 

Proceeding from the legal definitions and interpretations of crimes of terrorist orientation 
customary today in the Russian Federation, I will try to decipher which of the crimes listed 
above can be qualified as terrorist attacks, and which not. It stands to reason that murder of the 
Baku Civilian Governor Privy Councillor Prince Nakashidze by means of a handmade bomb, 
which also killed three other people, was a terrorist act in all of its qualifying features. But the 
attempt on the lives of police officers and even their murder cannot be qualified as a terrorist 
attack based on the reality of current Russian criminal legislation, since these felonies comprise 
a different corpus delicti — encroachment on the life of a law-enforcement official, serviceman, 
as well as members of their family in order to obstruct their legal activity in protecting public 
order and ensuring public security or to avenge such activity. Each of these crimes is multicom- 
ponent and often accompanied by a whole series of other felonies (for example, illicit circula- 
tion of weapons), so is not of less, but could be of even greater public danger. However, this 


10 For more details, see: O. Kuznetsov, “Armianskiy natsionalno-religiozny ekstremism v Rossiiskoi imperii v nachale 
XX veka (po materialam periodicheskoi pechati Kavkaza),” IRS Nasledie, International Azerbaijani journal, 2014, No. 4 (70), 
pp. 52-58; No. 5 (71), pp. 48-54. 

11 See: E. Oganessian, op. cit., pp. 86, 156. 
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study is devoted to examining the terrorism of Armenian extremists exclusively, so I will not 
linger on crimes they committed against law-enforcement officers or servicemen engaged in 
keeping public order. 

Qualifying crimes related to encroachments on the lives of public officials, which also 
took place in the history of Armenian terrorism, is an equally hard nut to crack in my research. 
In his book A Myth of Terror: Armenian Extremism, Erich Feigl says that American professor 
Stanford J. Shaw, the author of a two-volume study called Histoiy of the Ottoman Empire and 
Modern Turkey, who denies the thesis of the Armenian genocide in the Ottoman Empire in 
1915 in his academic works, was obstructed by the Armenian Diaspora in the U.S., which cul- 
minated in an explosion in his own home. 12 The U.S. Federal Bureau of Investigation came to 
the conclusion that this crime entailed the threat of violence and premeditated destruction of 
property and not encroachment on the life of a public figure, since Professor Shaw was not the 
leader of either a public or a religious organization. Despite feeling some internal unease, I must 
agree with the criminal and legal qualification of this felony, since indeed not every academic 
is a public figure, although his work is capable of having an influence on public opinion. 

However, not all of our colleagues, particularly from among Azeri and Turkish authors, 
share this viewpoint, and when disputing in an attempt to accuse Armenian extremists of com- 
mitting another terrorist act, often call general crimes this for absolutely no reason, which is not 
in keeping with the rules and concepts of legal science. In particular, when talking about the 
use by officials of the Armenian political parties Dashnaktsutiun and Hunchak living in the U.S. 
at the beginning of the twentieth century of means and methods of terror against their fellow 
countrymen who did not wish to finance the activity of terrorists and their extortion of money 
from them for this purpose, the author of the Crimes of the Armenian Terrorist and Gangster 
Formations against Mankind ( the 19th-20th Centuries): Short Chronological Encyclopedia 
presents the murder on 22 July, 1907 on Union Square in New York of wealthy carpet merchant 
Khakim Tavshanjian as an example of this type of crime, referring to a publication in The New 
York Times. His murderer, Bedros Ambartsumian, who was detained at the scene of the crime, 
said during the investigation that by killing Tavshanjian, he had saved his country, since the 
murdered man had not wanted to give money for the country’s liberation. It later transpired that 
many wealthy Armenians in the city had been threatened with death if they did not donate 
$10,000 each to overthrowing the Turkish authorities in districts with an Armenian popula- 
tion. 13 Despite the fact that due to his wealth Tavshanjian played an important role in the life of 
the Armenian Diaspora in New York, he was not its elected public or religious leader, and so 
he clearly did not fall into the category of a public figure. Therefore, in keeping with the current 
regulations of Russian criminal legislation, his murder cannot be examined in compliance with 
Art 277 of the Russian Federation Criminal Code as encroachment on the life of a statesman or 
public figure and be a crime of terrorist orientation, but must be qualified in compliance with 
point “h,” “murder committed out of mercenary motives by hire, or attended by robbery with 
violence, racketeering, or banditry,” or “k,” “committed by reason of political, ideological, 
racial, national or religious hatred or enmity, or by reason of hatred or enmity with respect to 
some social group” of Art 105(2) of the Russian Federation Criminal Code. In any case, this 
murder did not have any predominant political implication and was related to the desire to get 
rich at someone else’s expense concealed behind political slogans. 


12 See: E. Feigl, A Myth of Terror: Armenian Extremism: Its Causes and Its Historical Context, Zeitgeschichte, Salz- 
burg; Freilassing, 1986, p. 121. 

13 See: R. Mustafaev, Crimes of the Armenian Terrorist and Gangster Formations against Mankind (the 19th-20th 
Centuries): Short Chronological Encyclopedia , Elm, Baku, 2009, p. 19. 
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By the way, I should note that when talking about the expropriation of money by Arme- 
nian extremists from their coreligionists for their terrorist activity, not all the Armenian authors 
put an equals sign between extortion and terrorism. For example, when talking about how 
Dashnak Ambartsum Ovnatov murdered merchant N. Shakhnazarov on 22 June, 1 906 in the 
town of Armavir of the Don Flost Oblast for refusing to give 10,000 rubles for the needs of the 
local branch of ARF Dashnaktsutiun, L. Karapetian, in his article “From the Flistory of Arme- 
nian Political Parties in Kuban at the Beginning of the Twentieth Century,” directly calls this 
crime murder accompanied by extortion, without giving it a pretentious description. 14 This fact, 
like no other, shows that those Armenian researchers who genuinely love their people and are 
not committed to the ideology of Armenian national extremism supported in Russia from 
abroad (from the Republic of Armenia and the information centers of the transnational Arme- 
nian Diaspora) write very objectively, adequately, and honestly about the felonies of their 
coreligionists and fellow countrymen, valuing scientific objectivity higher than nationalist 
ideological speculation, which gives hope that an authentic perception of historical reality can 
be formed among the intellectual part of Armianstvo. 

Qualifying the murders of Armenian clergy committed in different years by Armenian 
national extremists is an equally difficult task. For example, on 15 October, 1895, fighters from 
the Armenian Flunchak Party publicly executed Armenian monk Passikh, who refused to coop- 
erate with this organization, in the Armenian village of Sogujak in the Erzurum vilayet of the 
Ottoman Empire. 15 On 24 December, 1933, archbishop Levon (Gevond) Turian, elected as pri- 
mate of the Eastern Diocese of the Armenian Apostolic Church in New York, was murdered in 
the Armenian Apostolic Church of the Floly Cross during the Christmas service. This murder, 
which was carried out with meat knives, was reminiscent of a ritual pagan sacrifice. And arch- 
bishop Turian was murdered because, when he arrived to perform the prayer service during the 
celebration of Armenian Day at the World’s Fair in Chicago on 1 July, 1933, he ordered for the 
flag of the Dashnak Republic of Armenia of 1 9 1 8- 1 920 to be removed from the stage since he 
did not want to arouse the discontent of representatives of the Soviet Union and Armenian S.S.R. 
authorities in attendance. 16 At first glance, both of these crimes are similar — in each of them the 
victim is a member of the Armenian clergy, murdered publicly to avenge his moral position. 
Flowever, there is a significant difference between the victims of these two crimes. Despite the 
fact they both observed celibacy and performed church services, the first was not an elected hi- 
erarch of the Armenian Apostolic Church, while the second was. This is precisely why Passikh’s 
murder by Hunchak fighters in 1 895 should be qualified today in keeping with point “k” of 
Art 105(2) of the Russian Federation Criminal Code as a murder committed by reason of po- 
litical, ideological, racial, national or religious hatred or enmity, or by reason of hatred or en- 
mity with respect to some social group, while the murder of archbishop Levon Turian in 1933 
by Dashnaktsutiun fighters as committed to avenge his political and public activity. 

Encroaching on a member of a foreign state or employee of an international organization 
enjoying international protection, as well as on the official or residential buildings or transpor- 
tation vehicles of persons enjoying international protection, is the last type of the criminally 
punishable felonies that the Russian Federation Criminal Code groups together in terms of 
specific features with crimes of terrorist orientation. In keeping with the disposition of Art 360 
of the Russian Federation Criminal Code, which envisages criminal liability for this kind of 
felony, the personal immunity, health, honor, and dignity of people possessing the immunity 


14 See: L. Karapetian, “Iz istorii armianskikh politicheskikh partii na Kubani v nachale XX veka,” Armiane Sever- 
nogo Kavkaza: Collected Articles, Center for Pontus-Caucasian Studies, Krasnodar, 1995, p. 89. 

15 See: R. Mustafaev, op. cit., p. 14. 

16 See: The New York Times, 10 April, 1935. 
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envisaged by the regulations of international law are the objects of the crime, as well as the 
property of diplomatic institutions and international organizations equivalent to them, the status 
of which is generally recognized and enforced in acts of international law. This kind of criminal 
and legal regulation is aimed at protecting the person or institution enjoying international pro- 
tection from different kinds of extremist groups using means of terror to achieve their goal. The 
Convention on the Prevention and Punishment of Crimes against Internationally Protected 
Persons, including Diplomatic Agents, adopted in 1973 is the legal source of the corresponding 
regulations of Russian criminal law. This convention defines and postulates the term “interna- 
tionally protected persons.” According to the provisions of this Convention, this applies to: 

(a) A Head of State, including any member of a collegial body performing the functions 
of a Head of State under the constitution of the State concerned, a Head of Govern- 
ment or a Minister for Foreign Affairs, whenever any such person is in a foreign State, 
as well as members of his family who accompany him; 

(b) Any representative or official of a State or any official or other agent of an interna- 
tional organization of an intergovernmental character who, at the time when and in 
the place where a crime against him, his official premises, his private accommodation 
or his means of transport is committed, is entitled pursuant to international law to 
special protection from any attack on his person, freedom or dignity, as well as mem- 
bers of his family forming part of his household. 

Not only are employees of diplomatic, consular, and foreign trade services categorized as 
internationally protected persons and institutions, but also these services themselves and their 
property in the foreign states. Criminal law is also called upon to protect different kinds of 
public organizations and their representatives who also enjoy international protection (this re- 
fers, for example, to corresponding representatives of different kinds of international organiza- 
tions — the U.N., UNESCO, WHO, UNICEF, IAEA, and so on — and international charity as- 
sociations, for example, the International Committee of the Red Cross, the World Wildlife 
Fund, and so on). 

Any assault (and not only arson, explosions, or gunfire using different kinds of weapons) 
against the said persons, institutions, and property belonging to them, without any exceptions 
and assumptions, are seen as terrorist acts. With respect to the topic of this study, a terrorist 
attack in the fonn of assault on a foreign citizen or employee of an international organization 
enjoying international protection will be recognized as organized aggression against the said 
persons (including psychological aggression committed by unlawful means) to have an influ- 
ence on their legal activity regardless of the motivation of the Armenian extremists. 

The historico-criminological approach I have chosen for studying the crimes of transna- 
tional Armenian terrorism, the legal foundation of which I have formulated and set forth above, 
requires the urgent reexamination of a whole series of stereotypical views about this in the in- 
ternational scientific community. First, the series of murders of former high-ranking statesmen 
of the Ottoman Empire and the Azerbaijan Democratic Republic committed in 1920-1922 by 
fighters of the Armenian Revolutionary Federation Dashnaktsutiun, later called Operation 
Nemesis in Armenian and international historiography, cannot be called a crime of terrorist 
orientation. On 19 June, 1920, fonner prime minister of Azerbaijan Fatali Khan Khoisky was 
killed in Tiflis, while former minister of justice of Azerbaijan Khalil-bek Khasmamedov was 
injured. A month later, on 19 July, 1920, former deputy chainnan of the National Parliament 
of Azerbaijan Hasan-bek Agaev was killed in Tiflis, and on 19 July, 1921, former minister of 
internal affairs of Azerbaijan Behbud Khan Javanshir was murdered in Istanbul. On 15 March, 
1921, former minister of internal affairs of the Ottoman Empire Talaat Pasha was killed in 
Berlin, and on 5 December, 1921, former great vizier (prime minister) of the Ottoman Empire 
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Sayyid Halim Pasha, who occupied this post in 1913-1917, was killed during a horse ride. On 
17 April, 1922, former vali (governor) of Trabzon Jemal Azmi and doctor Behaeddin Shakir, 
leader of the military-police operation to deport Armenians from the coast of the Black Sea to 
the interior regions of the Ottoman Empire in 1915, were murdered in Berlin, while on 25 July, 
1922, former naval minister of the Ottoman Empire Ahmed Jemal Pasha was killed in Tiflis. 
The total number of victims of Operation Nemesis amounted to eight. 

The murders of all these state officials of the Ottoman Empire and the Azerbaijan Demo- 
cratic Republic, who were well known in their time, cannot be classified as crimes of terrorist 
orientation in the form of encroachment on the life of a statesman or public figure for one sig- 
nificant formal and legal reason. The thing is that when they were killed by Armenian national- 
ists, none of them was a statesman or public figure of their country, they were private persons 
in emigration. However, according to the disposition of Art 277 of the Russian Federation 
Criminal Code, the qualifying feature of this kind of crime is the fact that it is committed to put 
a halt to state or other political activity or to avenge the activity a specific statesman or public 
figure was carrying out at the time the crime against his life was committed. So here we have a 
clear lack of correspondence between the regulations of criminal law and the specific historical 
circumstances in which the above-mentioned murders were committed. Therefore, they should 
be qualified in historical retrospect not as encroachment on the life of a statesman or public 
figure in keeping with Art 277 of the Russian Federation Criminal Code, but as murder com- 
mitted by reason of political, ideological, racial, national or religious hatred or enmity, or by 
reason of hatred or enmity with respect to some social group (Point “k” of Art 105 [2] of the 
Russian Federation Criminal Code). 

Moreover, when carrying out a legal qualification of the crimes Armenian extremists 
committed during Operation Nemesis, another important fact should also be kept in mind. 
When making the decision to murder former high-standing state officials of the Ottoman Em- 
pire and the Azerbaijan Democratic Republic, the 9th congress of ARF Dashnaktsutiun pro- 
ceeded from the tribal principle of talion ( lex talionis — “an eye for an eye and a tooth for a 
tooth”). The main motive and driving force behind Operation Nemesis was revenge for the 
mass deaths of Armenians during the military-police operation by the police force of the Otto- 
man Empire to ensure security of the army support area during World War I, which Armenian 
authors later (from the mid-1950s) began calling “the Armenian genocide.” In other words, 
from the very beginning, the political leadership and fighters of ARF Dashnaktsutiun chose 
blood feud as the ideological justification for the deaths of their coreligionists and fellow coun- 
trymen. Therefore, the crimes committed under Operation Nemesis should be qualified in his- 
torical retrospect not only in compliance with the regulation of Point “k” of Art 105(2) of the 
Russian Federation Criminal Code as murder committed by reason of political, ideological, 
racial, national or religious hatred or enmity, or by reason of hatred or enmity with respect to 
some social group, but also in compliance with the regulation of Point “f.l” of Art 105(2) of 
the Russian Federation Criminal Code as murder committed by reason of blood feud. This fact 
makes it possible to say that the leaders and functionaries of ARF Dashnaktsutiun who person- 
ally hold responsibility for the organization and execution of Operation Nemesis at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century were guided by convictions that were ancestral for the Christian 
world at that time and harked back to the time of tribal relations, which says enough about the 
level of their intellectual development, morals, and worldview. These two qualifying features 
together make it possible to define the series of murders during notorious Operation Nemesis 
as a series of especially grave general criminal felonies that do not relate to crimes of terrorist 
orientation. 

So to sum up the above, I must conclude that through its more than century-long history, 
transnational Armenian terrorism in the activity of Armenian radical extremists of nationalist 
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organizations, beginning with the Hunchak Party and ARF Dashnaktsutiun and ending with its 
present-day organizational structures, have always gone hand in hand with national ethnic 
crime. Very often, particularly at the beginning of the twentieth century, the Armenian terrorist 
politicians did not shy away from engaging in extortion and even racket in order to provide 
themselves and their associates with a means of living and material resources for carrying out 
their unlawful and anti-humane activity. In so doing, it was Armenians themselves who primar- 
ily were the victims of extortion and other economic crimes, for whom rendering financial 
support to terrorists essentially replaced paying the traditional monetary donations for the up- 
keep of the Armenian Gregorian Church. First in the Russian Empire, and then throughout the 
entire Diaspora, organizational structures of Armenian extremist groups entirely replaced the 
hierarchy of the Armenian Apostolic Church by subordinating the national property of the 
Armenian ethnicity that used to belong to the clergy to party functionaries. This all makes it 
possible to say with certainty that transnational Armenian terrorism throughout its history (at 
least throughout the twentieth century) always had a hidden and latent economic context, in 
addition to its public political context, which Armenian authors do not have either the courage 
or intellect to admit. 

If the history of Armenian national terrorism is examined precisely from the viewpoint of 
its economic subtext, the following periodization of its history can be proposed, which is not 
directly related to systemization in the historical retrospect of all the crimes of terrorist orienta- 
tion. I think that three universal institutional periods can be singled out, which have very vague 
time frames due to the objective existence of the regional specifics of the manifestation of the 
unified socioeconomic trends inherent in them, under which the logic of Armenian national 
terrorism developed. It stands to reason that I am not claiming the ultimate truth, but the mod- 
el of periodization I offer for the genesis of this social and legal phenomenon (which, in my 
opinion, Armenian terrorism precisely is) makes it possible to understand and structure the 
general trends in development of the processes within the Armenian Diaspora and Armianstvo 
as a whole that objectively existed, regardless of where a particular community lived, even if 
these processes occurred in each of them a few years or even decades apart. But before I begin 
describing each of them, I will say again that the periodization without any clear chronology I 
offer has two qualitative features — conventionality and universality. This fully corresponds to 
the public formational methodology of Marxism, according to which every nation has gone 
through all the main stages of the development of human civilization, beginning from the pri- 
mordial to the post-industrial society, but has done this in its own time and at a different pace. 

The first period of history of Armenian terrorism was externally characterized by the 
militants’ struggle against the authorities and official structures of the Ottoman and Russian 
empires and the Persian Shahdom, but its true goal was to establish control of the rulers of the 
revolutionary parties Hunchak and Dashnaktsutiun over the income and property of the Arme- 
nian Gregorian Church in the countries of residence of the Armenian Diaspora not directly 
related to theological activity, that is, acquiring rent from land plots, commercial apartment 
buildings, mills, and so on, which were managed by the Church, but did not serve the purposes 
of right of chapel. This period began in the 1890s and ended in the 1910s. However, the objec- 
tive external reason, i.e. the defeat of these three empires in World War I, reduced all the efforts 
of the Armenian revolutionary terrorists to naught, since when the Bolsheviks came to power 
in Russia and the Kemalists in Turkey, all the church property in these countries, with the ex- 
ception of church buildings, was nationalized or secularized in some other form. This meant 
that the Armenian professional revolutionaries, who had gotten a taste for money, had to start 
their activity from scratch again. 

The second period in the history of Armenian terrorism was related to the institutionaliza- 
tion of the organizational structures of the Armenian revolutionary parties and groups in the 
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countries where the Diaspora settled with subsequent establishment of non-economic control 
over the business of their fellow countrymen in their places of residence. This process, regard- 
less of the regional specifics, took up the whole of the second and third quarters of the twentieth 
century and was accompanied by armed clashes between the representatives of the two compet- 
ing structures of Armianstvo — the Hunchak and Dashnaktsutiun parties. It ended with marking 
the borders of their zones of responsibility in each of the countries where the Diaspora lived 
(apart from the Soviet Union and the Republic of Turkey, in which both of these structures of 
Armenian nationalism were strictly prohibited). 

The third period of the history of Armenian terrorism was characterized by the spread in 
influence specifically of the Armenian Revolutionary Federation Dashnaktsutiun (it did not 
permit the Flunchak Party to participate in this process) with the organizational support of the 
intelligence services of the U.S. and its NATO allies on the population of the Armenian S.S.R. 
and the Armenian Diaspora in other Soviet republics. This process started at the beginning of 
the 1980s and ended in 1999, when representatives of the so-called Karabakh clan, who seized 
the organizational, administrative, and financial resources from Dashnaktsutiun not only inside 
the country, but also in a certain part of the Diaspora, ultimately came to power in the country 
as the result of a terrorist act in the National Assembly of the Republic of Armenia on 27 Oc- 
tober. After the said event, the activity of Armenian terrorism throughout essentially the whole 
world was reduced to naught, and any of its sporadic manifestations were perceived by the 
world community not as politically-motivated crimes, but as crimes relating to the divvying up 
property or spheres of economic influence, that is, they lost the main qualifying element from 
the standpoint of criminal law. 

In summary, I can draw a few pertinent conclusions: 

First, the content, assessment, and results of the historico-criminological and political, or 
sociopolitical, analysis of the specific manifestations of such a social and legal phenomenon as 
transnational Armenian terrorism are very different. Not all the crimes that political scientists 
(primarily Armenian or those influenced by them) call terrorist are in fact so from the legal 
point of view. The most vibrant example of this type of logical substitution of concepts is the 
series of murders in the past of high-ranking statesmen and public figures of the Ottoman Em- 
pire and the Azerbaijan Democratic Republic committed by fighters of ARF Dashnaktsutiun at 
the beginning of the 1920s during the notorious Operation Nemesis. These were murders com- 
mitted by Armenian nationalists in order to put psychological pressure on the Armenians them- 
selves and gain access to their souls and money. In reality this was a blood feud, which could 
in no way influence the political situation in the world or in the country (for example, in Ger- 
many, Italy or Georgia) where the specific crime was committed. It is very likely that it was 
terror, as many authors write about, but it did not have anything at all to do with terrorism. Let 
every intelligent person understand the difference. Murders to extort money from one’s rich 
coreligionists and fellow countrymen, which the functionaries of Hunchak and Dashnaktsutiun 
practiced throughout the entire twentieth century, can of course also be called terror toward 
wealthy industrialists and merchants from among the members of the local Armenian commu- 
nities, but from the criminological viewpoint, all of these crimes in sum are called racket, and 
not terrorism. So the concepts of Armenian terrorism and Armenian terror are not only not 
equivalent, nor are they identical. So from now on, I will study the first and totally disregard 
the second. 

Second, skillful juggling with the concordant, but far from equivalent concepts of “terror” 
and “terrorism” has made it possible for Armenian propagandists to create an image of their 
people in the world community as fighters for a national idea and statehood inspired by the 
same belief, which in no way corresponds to reality. The essence of Armenian terror throughout 
the twentieth century boiled down to a permanent struggle using the toughest and even cruelest 
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and inhuman methods to acquire the largest amount of material resources, while political ter- 
rorism or extremism was used as an important, but far from main tool or means. Transnational 
Armenian terrorism has always been motivated by material gain and never guided by ideo- 
logical reasons. It was aimed at seizing a particular segment of social relations and its eco- 
nomic foundation, and so it was never idealistic, but always mercantile and pragmatic. All of 
these circumstances allow me to affirm that political terrorism was part of the theory and prac- 
tice of terror used by the functionaries of different Armenian radical parties and groups to 
concentrate the most power and resources in their hands. 

And last of all, I think that periodization of the history of transnational Armenian terror- 
ism should be carried out not according to chronological, but exclusively according to socio- 
economic features. So it has nothing in common with the description given it by Armenian 
authors, who skillfully intertwine the concepts “terrorism” and “terror.” 


CHAPTER THREE 


FROM TERROR TO TERRORISM: 
TRANSNATIONAL ARMENIAN TERRORISM 
IN THE LATE NINETEENTH AND 
EARLY TWENTIETH CENTURIES 


An objective and adequate understanding of transnational Arme- 
nian terrorism as a historico-criminological phenomenon (above I have 
established the fact that this is such in the context of human civilization) 
calls for a clear understanding of the sources, origins, and content of its 
theory and practice at the early stages. This will allow us to establish 
whether it is an autochthonous phenomenon and, therefore, an immanent 
feature of this ethnicity’s social organization as a form of its national 
consolidation and ethnic or religious unity. On the other hand, it might 
have been imposed on the Armenians from the outside by certain centers 
of geopolitical power seeking to implement their geopolitical plans and 
satisfy their ambitions, using the Armenians as a handy instrument. The 
answer to this question will clarify the extent to which the Armenians are 
free to choose the path of their development and what is in store for them. 

For over half a century (from the 1920s to the 1980s), the West 
European and North American academic community remained con- 
vinced that Armenian terrorism (its crimes shattered the civilized world 
for almost the entire last quarter of the twentieth century) was a response 
of sorts to the so-called “Armenian genocide” in the Ottoman Empire 
during World War I. Actively supported by the Armenian intelligentsia, 
the idea was imposed on the majority of European and American re- 
searchers and perceived as objective. The fundamental bibliographic and 
historiographical study by Candan Badem Bibliography of Turkish-Ar- 
menian Question (published in Turkish and English) supplies us with an 
objective idea of how much Armenian propaganda did to popularize the 
subject of the “Armenian genocide in the Ottoman Empire.” 1 Fie gath- 
ered and annotated 4,450 books for his Turkish colleagues published in 
Turkish, Russian, English, French, German, Armenian, and other lan- 
guages, which appeared between the end of the nineteenth century and 
2006 in different countries. They deal with different aspects of the Ar- 
menian-Turkish confrontation in the Ottoman Empire, described as the 
Armenian-Turkish question in Turkish historiography and treated as an 


1 C. Badem, Turk-Ermeni Sorunu Biblyografyasi (in Turkish) and Bibliography ofTurk- 
ish-Armenian Question, Aras, Istanbul, 2007. 
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alternative to the Armenian genocide thesis. An analysis of Badem’s study suggests that the 
absolute majority of the books (there are over 3,600 titles) dealing with the Armenian-Turkish 
question, or Armenian genocide in the Ottoman Empire were published between 1 920 and 1 990 
in the main languages of the world. 

This means that the entire volume of these publications cannot be discussed here in any 
detail. In fact, even one percent of the works claiming that the so-called Armenian genocide in 
the Ottoman Empire generated Armenian terrorism cannot be enumerated here for lack of 
space. 

It is not surprising that the global intellectual community perceives the ongoing attempts 
of the Republic of Turkey to draw attention to an alternative point of view as pitiful efforts at 
self-justification, very much in line with what the Armenian intellectuals wanted in the first 
place. Two objective factors, however, have reduced to naught the effect of Armenian propa- 
ganda. I have in mind the wave of transnational Armenian terrorism during the last quarter of 
the twentieth century (discussed in the next chapter) and the fact that the public is overfed. 
Tired of boring repetition of the same arguments, people want to listen to the other side and 
hear different arguments. The works by Justin and Carolyn McCarthy, Erich Feigl, and Michael 
Gunter, which appeared in the 1980s, 2 radically changed the ideas of Europeans and Americans 
about the subject and undermined the intellectual constructions of Armenian propaganda. Turk- 
ish authors 3 (their books have been translated into European languages and published in West- 
ern Europe and the United States) offered their contribution, albeit of secondary importance, to 
the cause. In fact, the numerous crimes of Armenian terrorists of that time played an important 
role in the U-turn performed by the public. It was enough for the public to leam about another 
blast and be informed that seventy-five or fifty years earlier the Ottoman Empire was exposed 
to Armenian terrorism fulltime and that the Turks had to rely on the army and the police to 
defend themselves. In short, the sociopolitical context of that time dotted the “i’s” and made it 
possible to discuss the sources of transnational Armenian terrorism. 

After looking around and finding themselves in a qualitatively different context, the Ar- 
menian intellectuals had to join the scholarly discussion and offer new fundamentally different 
concepts so as not to lose face. Prof. Richard Gable Hovannisian of the University of California 
had no choice but to shoulder the role of a new intellectual leader of the Armenian Diaspora. 
In the works published in the late twentieth and early twenty-first centuries, he and Rouben 
Torossian admitted that the ideology of political terror and transnational Armenian terrorism as 
its outcrop were not bom in the early 1920s (something the spyurq intellectuals insisted on), 
but in the last two decades of the nineteenth century. 4 This chronological shift suggested the 
logical supposition that the political terror of Armenian nationalists of the late nineteenth and 
early twentieth centuries caused the consistent military-administrative repressions against Ar- 


2 See: E. Feigl, A Myth of Terror: Armenian Extremism: Its Causes and Its Historical Context, Zeitgeschichte, Salz- 
burg; Freilassing, 1986; M.M. Gunter, Pursuing the Just Cause of Their People, Greenwood Press, Westport, Connecticut, 
1986; J. McCarthy and C. McCarthy, Turks and Armenians: A Manual on the Armenian Question, Assembly of Turkish 
American Associations, Washington, 1989. 

3 See: K. Gurun, The Armenian File, Weidenfeld & Nicholson, London, 1985; St. Martin’s Press, New York, 1985; 
Z. Kara§, Ermeni Teror Orgiiti ASALA, TC Atilim Universitesi Sosyal Bilimler Enstitiisii Uluslararasi ili§kiler Anabilim 
Dali, Y aymlanmami§ Yiiksek Lisans Tezi, Ankara, 2007; O.E. Lutem, Armenian Terror, Institute for Armenian Research, 
Center for Eurasian Strategic Studies, Ankara, 2007; S.R. Soniel, Armenian Terrorism: A Menace to the International Com- 
munity, Cyprus Turkish Association, London, 1987. 

4 See: The Armenian People from Ancient to Modern Times, in 2 vols., ed. by R.G. Hovannisian, Vol. II: Foreign Do- 
minion to Statehood: The Fifteenth Century to the Twentieth Century >, Palgrave Macmillan, Los Angeles, 1997; idem, Looking 
Backward, Moving Forward: Confronting the Armenian Genocide, Transaction Publishers, New Brunswick, 2003; idem, 
Remembrance and Denial: The Case of the Armenian Genocide, Wayne State University Press, Detroit, 1998; R.M. Torossian, 
The Contemporary Armenian Nationalist Movement, United States International University, San Diego, 1980. 
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menians in the Ottoman Empire during World War I, which the Armenians later presented to 
the world as Armenian genocide. In fact, since the late twentieth century, the historical studies 
have not associated these two independent phenomena — the Turkish-Armenian question and 
transnational Armenian terrorism. It is widely believed that there is no cause-and-effect rela- 
tionship between these two phenomena, even though they belonged to the same period of time. 

Multinational Soviet historical studies could not move away from seeking the truth in this 
ideologically vulnerable problem potentially damaging for the Soviet Union’s domestic policy. 
This explains the specifics of the historical studies on many sensitive issues and the very spe- 
cific way of publishing the results. The party and political leaders removed vast bodies of facts 
and subjects from scholarly studies: according to the official ideology of “proletarian interna- 
tionalism” and the Marxist-Leninist theory of class struggle, public statements about Armenian- 
Turkish contradictions were ruled out and no books or articles on this sensitive matter were 
permitted. Few authors proved bold enough to send their manuscripts abroad for publication. 
Official political terminology accepted the terms “class” or “national-liberation” struggle of 
national minorities in the Russian Empire. Any mention of national conflicts or conflicts between 
ethnic communities was “anti-Soviet propaganda.” This explains why the Soviet academic intel- 
ligentsia concentrated on the narrow and highly specific segment of academic writings — thesis 
research — to which ordinary people had no access. In the 1980s- 1990s, this segment became an 
ideological battlefield between the Armenians and the Turks (Azeris, to be more precise). 

The contradictory nature and context of assessments of the same historical events and 
processes found in scholarly works are explained by their authors’ ethnic origin and education, 
which determined their affiliation in the Armenian-Turkic conflict. Events that look “revolu- 
tionary” to Armenian academics and are described as a “national-liberation movement” or even 
“heroic struggle” look like “nationalism” or “national-religious extremism” to their Azeri and 
Turkish colleagues. 5 The extreme ideological bias is a product of one hundred and fifty years 
of confrontations between the Armenians and the Muslim peoples of Western Asia and the fact 
that the Armenians learned to regard their Muslim neighbors (who constituted the region’s 
national and religious majority) as “oppressors.” The Turks regarded the Armenians as “aggres- 
sors” or “insurgents.” 

I mentioned above that the genre of this article — historico-criminological investigation — 
does not allow me to plunge too deeply into an analysis and assessment of the content of the 
ideological struggle around the subject of transnational Armenian terrorism still being waged 
in academic publications. I can, however, describe this struggle as a historical fact. 

Today, most contemporary historians associate the emergence of the theory and practice 
of transnational Armenian terrorism with the appearance, in the latter half of the 1880s, of 
several Armenian political parties — Armenakan, Hunchak, and Dashnaktsutiun — the program 
of which recommended terror (but not terrorism, dear reader) as an effective tool for carrying 
out the proclaimed aims and tasks. The Armenakan (Motherland) Party was set up in 1885 in 
Marseilles by Mkrtich Portugalian (Mekertich Portukalian), the son of an Armenian banker 
from the city of Van. It proved to be short-lived; two years later it merged with the Social 
Democratic Hunchak Party, which was set up by a group of Armenian students from Russia in 
Geneva in 1887. The Dashnaktsutiun (Comradeship) Armenian Revolutionary Federation 


5 Cf. (on the example of theses): B.I. Nadjafov, Istoria armianskogo natsionalizma v Zakavkazie v kontse XlX-nachale 
XX veka (based on the published monograph Litso vraga (The Face of the Enemy), doctoral thesis, the A. Bakikhanov Institute 
of History, NASA, Baku, 1995; A. A. Nersesian, Natsionalno-osvoboditelnaia borba 1894-1908 gg. v Tarone, PhD thesis, 
Institute of History, Academy of Sciences of the Armenian S.S.R., Yerevan, 1992; E.S. Saakian, Revolutsionnoe dvizhenie 
uchashcheysia molodezhi vArmenii i armianskoy deystvitelnosti Zakavkazia (1880-1917), doctoral thesis, Institute of History, 
Academy of Sciences of the Armenian S.S.R., Yerevan, 1989; K.Z. Tarokian, Osvoboditelnye dvizheniia zapadnykh armian 
v 1878-1908 gg., doctoral thesis, Institute of History, Academy of Sciences of the Armenian S.S.R., Yerevan, 1991. 
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(ARF) was set up by a constituent congress convened in Tiflis in 1890, which brought together 
the extremist groups of Armenian narodovoltsy (members of the Narodnaya Volya [People’s 
Will] nineteenth century Russian revolutionary organization), Marxists, and Anarchists. The 
first version (1894) of its political program (Points 8 and 1 1 of “The Means [of Revolutionary 
Struggle]” section) described terror as one of the main means and methods of revolutionary 
transformation. It suggested that “officials, traitors, usurers, and all kinds of exploiters should 
be subjected to terror, and government buildings should be looted and destroyed.” Similar 
formulas could be found in the documents of the Hunchak Party, the ideology of which was 
described as “Propaganda, Agitation, Terror, Organization, and Peasant and Worker activities.” 6 
As we can see, in the 1890s, Armenian nationalists declared terror and, accordingly, terrorism 
as its manifestation in action and a tool of revolutionary struggle. This means that it could not 
be described as a response to the military-police repressions of the Armenians in the Ottoman 
Empire during World War I. 

The Armenians did not invent terror as a means of political struggle; they borrowed it 
from European radicals and extremists. In fact, the theory and practice of Armenian terror 
implemented first in the Ottoman and later in the Russian Empire at the turn of the twentieth 
century became part of the objective historical process of the empires’ “Westernization” and 
an entrance fee of sorts to the European economic and political space. This gave rise to the im- 
manent and specific feature of Armenian terrorism — it was transnational from the very begin- 
ning. Hunchak and Dashnaktsutiun were set up as structures of the Armenian Diaspora ( spyurq ) 
scattered across Europe, Western Asia, and partly North America. From the outset, their orga- 
nizational structures sided with Armenian terror spearheaded against the Muslim population of 
the eastern parts of the Ottoman Empire. By 1890, for example, i.e., during its first three years, 
Hunchak set up a ramified network of local organizations in Armenian-populated regions. Sup- 
ported by hierarchs of the Armenian Apostolic Church, they set up 1 14 local structures in the 
Ottoman Empire; 86 in the United States; 36 in the Russian Empire (Transcaucasia); 15 in 
Persia; 9 in Bulgaria; 7 in Rumania; 6 in Egypt, etc. These were closed organizations with a 
purely Armenian membership; outsiders stood no chance of getting to their secrets, while the 
organizations could and did draw Armenians, citizens of many different states, into their po- 
litical activities and even acts of terror. Before or even after the terrorist acts, these people were 
entirely unknown to one another. This made it doubly difficult to oppose or prevent acts of 
ethnic criminal nature. 

This raises a question: What were the ideological reasons behind the political terror en- 
acted by Armenian nationalists against the autochthonous Muslim majority and officials in the 
eastern parts of the Ottoman Empire in the late nineteenth century? The question has not lost 
its relevance, but before answering it we should take a look at the political or legal-political 
ideas that prevailed in the European establishment, in order to find out why the ideologists of 
Armenian revolutionary nationalism of the late nineteenth century opted for terror as a tool of 
political struggle. This should be done because there is any number of reasons to say that the 
ideology of transnational Armenian terrorism was a melee of all sorts of political theories in 
vogue in the European intellectual space a century-and-a-half ago. The Armenians lumped 
them together and adjusted to regional reality. 

In 1798, Thomas Robert Malthus, a British philosopher and political economist, published 
his main work (with a long title as was popular at the time) An Essay on the Principle of Popu- 
lation as it Affects the Future Improvement of Society , with Remarks on the Speculations of Mr. 
Godwin, M. Condorcet, and other Writers. Malthus established a correlation between a coun- 
try’s population growth (he wrote about Great Britain) and its requirements. Six consecutive 


6 J. McCarthy and C. McCarthy, op. cit., pp. 34, 35. 
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editions appeared between 1798 and 1826, each iteration adding newly discovered aspects of 
practical applications of the basic law he had discovered. Finally, the author arrived at a theo- 
retical-ideological system of political economic ideas that explained and justified the geopo- 
litical aims of British imperialism. The last edition of this fundamental work was translated into 
Russian and published in St. Petersburg in 1868. 7 Put in a nutshell, his law stated: population 
grows in a geometrical ratio (1, 2, 4, 8, 16...), while the means of subsistence increase in an 
arithmetical ratio (1, 2, 3, 4...). Wars, epidemics, and ethnic cleansing were needed, wrote the 
author, to balance out the two figures, to increase the per capita share of boons and give the 
survivors a chance to consume more natural resources. In order to achieve this, the state (this 
principle limited to preindustrialized societies) should check or at least slow down population 
growth. This explains colonial wars, in which the poorest strata of the empire’s population 
served as cannon fodder; the British nobility and the U.K. ruling circles waged wars to check 
the population growth of the Foggy Albion, ensure a steady flow of resources from the con- 
quered (or otherwise subjugated) lands, and increase their share of wealth and the wellbeing of 
the powers that be. In 1804, Malthus’ theoretical deliberations were rewarded with professor- 
ship in history and political economy at the college of the East India Company in Flaileybury 
(Flertfordshire). The ideologist of Britain’s colonial economic expansion remained at the post 
until his death. 

By declaring terror against the authorities of the Ottoman Empire and the Muslim major- 
ity of the local population, the ideologists of Armenian revolutionary nationalism of Flunchak 
and Dashnaktsutiun were, in fact, guided by the ideas of Thomas Malthus, which by that time 
had become accessible to Russian readers. It seems that the ideologists of Armenian revolution- 
ary nationalism expected that terror would drive the autochthonous population out of its home- 
land to create Lebensraum for Armenian settlers, who would become the sole owners of the 
local natural (land, water, and forests) and mineral resources. In this sense, the idea of the Ar- 
menian nationalists to “recreate” the “Greater Armenia” of the myths and legends in Eastern 
Anatolia can be described as imperialist, even though both parties publicly announced their 
intention to build a socialist republic of Armenia. The ideology of Armenian nationalism, 
which spoke of freedom, equality, and fraternity within the ethnic group, contained a lot of 
aggressive feelings, hatred, and terror directed toward other peoples and states. This is suffi- 
cient to explain the illegal acts of Armenian nationalists in Eastern Anatolia. 

The thesis research defended en masse in the 1980s at the Institute of Flistory of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences of the Armenian S.S.R. supplies us with information about illegal acts of Ar- 
menians in the eastern vilayets of the Ottoman Empire in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century. Initially kept in the Institute’s archives for “restricted use,” this research appeared on 
the Internet to become accessible to a wide circle (the relevant works have been enumerated 
above). Their authors developed their own periodization of the sociopolitical and criminal ac- 
tivity of “Western Armenians” (a term applied in the historiography in the Armenian S.S.R. to 
the Armenian population of the Ottoman Empire or, to be more exact, to the Armenians of 
Turkish Transcaucasia). It was divided into the periods of the so-called Flayduk Movement (the 
1870s-1890s) and the “liberation struggle” (the 1 890s- 1 908, i.e. before the Young Turk Revo- 
lution began in the Ottoman Empire). This periodization is based on the facts, logic, and ideol- 
ogy of each particular period. 

The range of problems related to the emergence of transnational Armenian terrorism is far 
removed from the history of either the Flayduk or the “liberation” movement of the Armenians 


7 See: T.R. Malthus, Opyt o zakone narodonaseleniici Hi izlozhenie proshedshego i nastoiashchego deystviia etogo 
zakona na blagodenstvie chelovecheskogo roda, s prilozheniem neskolkikh issledovaniy o nadezhde na otstranenie ili 
smiagchenie prichiniaemogo imi zla, I.I. Glazunov print shop, St. Petersburg, 1868. 
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in Turkish Transcaucasia. This issue warrants acknowledgement here, even if we do not enter 
a detailed analysis. In the twentieth century, Armenian ideologists spoke of the terrorist activi- 
ties of Armenian militants as a logical continuation of these movements. The fighters borrowed 
certain tactical methods and even called their illegal armed units by the names of prominent 
Fedayis of the “Hayduk period.” I do not think, however, that there was a direct logical con- 
nection between the Armenian Hayduk Movement of the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
and transnational Armenian terrorism of the twentieth century. Armenian intellectuals, Soviet 
Armenian intellectuals in particular, relied on the principles of Communist political ideology 
to link these unconnected social phenomena. By doing this, they devalued the Hayduk Move- 
ment, an absolutely logical stage of Armenian ethnogenesis. 

This movement in the eastern provinces of the Ottoman Empire was a legal continuation 
of Art LXI of the Berlin Treaty of 13 July, 1878, which registered the results of the Balkan war 
of 1877-1878, guaranteed by the Russian, Austro-Hungarian, British and Ottoman empires, the 
Prussian and Italian kingdoms, and the French Republic. The article said, in part: “The Sublime 
Porte engages to carry out, without further delay, the improvements and reforms demanded by 
local requirements in the provinces inhabited by the Armenians, and to guarantee their security 
against the Circassians and Kurds. It will periodically make known the steps taken to this effect 
to the Powers, who will superintend their application.” 8 The Ottoman rulers could not carry out 
the demands of this provision amid the postwar ruin and economic decline in Turkish Trans- 
caucasia. The task became impossible when some of the Armenians living in the region moved 
to Russia’s side and, after fighting together with the Russian army, moved to Russian Trans- 
caucasia. The semi-nomadic Kurds and Circassians were quick on the uptake: they exploited 
the situation to plunder Armenian villages and the economic infrastructure. Turkish historians 
offer their own, and debatable, opinion. They speak of these attacks as the Muslim response to 
the proselytism of the Armenian Apostolic Church and retribution against the apostates who 
had abandoned Islam for the Armenian Gregorian faith. (Turkish ethnographers regard the 
Armenians of the mountain region of Sassoun as descendants of the ethnic Kurds who changed 
their faith in the first half of the nineteenth century.) Amid the postwar ruin, the Ottoman au- 
thorities could not gather enough money to bridle the religious criminal anarchy. This was 
when so-called Hayduks (individuals or groups of people who protected the property of their 
co-religionists, the security guards of our time being the closest analogy) appeared among the 
Armenians of Turkish Transcaucasia. 

To my knowledge, none of the Armenian works written in Soviet times contain informa- 
tion that the Hayduks had political ideals or pursued political aims. They were waging a parti- 
san war, sort of bellum omnium contra omnes (a war of all against all) in a country where 
central (Ottoman) power could not put an end to anarchy. They had their heroes, whom the 
Armenians remember for their courage and bravery. This was due (to a great extent, because 
of the specifics of Armenian ethnic psychology) to the tragic deaths of Armenians ambushed 
by Kurds and Circassians or perished at the hands of the Ottoman gendarmes, who never both- 
ered to distinguish the Hayduks and the criminals from the semi-nomadic Muslims tribes. We 
cannot treat the Hayduk Movement in the eastern provinces of the Ottoman Empire as national- 
ist or even criminal. Famous Russian lawyer Fyodor Plevako described crime as the normal 
response of normal people to abnormal circumstances. 

In the 1880s, by which time the Hayduk Movement had spread, the everyday life of the 
Armenians of Eastern Anatolia could not be described as normal. Basic survival was impossible 
without resorting to crime; this can be said about all the Caucasian peoples living in the Otto- 
man and Russian empires. It was a purely economic movement untouched by ideological over- 
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tones. An ideological admixture transformed it into a liberation movement, which borrowed 
from its predecessor the trained fighters and material and technical resources that came in handy 
for carrying political terror, the main tool of the Armenian sociopolitical movement of a later 
period. This stage should be associated with the appearance, in the latter half of the 1880s, of 
the two most important Armenian revolutionary-nationalist organizations — Hunchak and 
Dashnaktsutiun, their setup being aided by the Armenian Apostolic Church. They created the 
theory of political terror in relation to high-ranking officials and the Muslim majority and 
showed how to apply it in practice. 

The archives and historical studies in Turkey are insufficiently developed. This means that 
the available sources and scholarly works are not informative enough to inspire an adequate 
idea about the crimes committed by Armenian nationalists in the Ottoman Empire in the last 
decade of the nineteenth and the first two decades of the twentieth century. Consequently, it is 
also impossible to correctly qualify them in legal terms. The available Turkish and Azeri pub- 
lications mention hundreds of crimes committed by fighters of Hunchak and Dashnaktsutiun 9 
rather than describing them; this makes unbiased typologization impossible, ft is likewise im- 
possible to distinguish crimes in the form of an act of terror from crimes of genocide and the 
organization of mass disturbances and murders due to social, national, or religious hatred, 
which are not qualified as crimes of terror under the current Russian laws. My work is devoted 
to studying the history of the criminal activities of transnational Armenian terrorism, which 
means that 1 analyze only those crimes of Armenian nationalists that can be pigeonholed as acts 
of terror. This approach does not allow me to paint a broad and detailed picture of the terrorism 
of Armenian national extremists at the turn of the twentieth century. However, it saves us from 
mistakes, which our opponents might exploit in order to cast doubt on the objective nature of 
my work. 1 have done this deliberately to observe the principle of academic impartiality and 
objectivity: the slightest doubt about the veracity of facts or the logical nature of conclusions 
excludes their publication. 

Mass disturbances and the ethnic Armenian-Muslim clashes that invariably accompanied 
them cannot be classified in legal terms, since normally there is not enough information about 
their nature. Stirred up by acts of disobedience organized by Hunchak party members in Istan- 
bul on 18 September, 1894 (which paralyzed the city for twenty-four hours), they swept the 
Ottoman Empire in October-November 1894. The wave of unrest reached the administrative 
centers in the east of the Empire (Erzurum, Trabzon, Bitlis, Diyarbakir, and Harput), in the 
center (Marash [Kahramanmara§], Sivas), and in the West and Middle East (the Adana, Aleppo, 
and Urfa [§anhurfa] regions). Everything that has been written on the subject so far does not 
contain enough information about the nature and content of ethnic clashes. This means that 
today no objective and substantiated assessments of them as armed riots or deliberate and or- 
ganized actions of illegal armed groups of ethnic Armenians (the latter should be classified as 
crimes of terror and an outcrop of transnational Armenian terrorism) or spontaneous massive 
disturbances stirred up by Hunchak members are possible. This means that they cannot be clas- 
sified as international terrorism. Here 1 will simply say that these tragic events took place in the 
history of the Armenians and Turks and refrain from placing them among the crimes of Arme- 


9 See: R. Mustafaev, “Prestupleniia armianskikh terroristicheskikh i banditskikh formirovaniy protiv chelovechestva 
(XIX-XX w.),” in: Kratkaia khronologicheskaia entsiklopedia, Elm, Baku, 2002; B. Nadjafov, op. cit.; “Prestupleniia arm- 
ianskikh terroristicheskikh i banditskikh formirovaniy protiv chelovechestva: XIX-XXI vv.,” in: Kratkaia khronologiches- 
kaia entsiklopedia, Compiled by A. Mustafaeva [ et al.], Human Rights Institute, National Academy of Sciences of Azerbai- 
jan, Elm, Takhsil, Baku, 2013; Armenian Terrorism: A Threat to Peace, Akdeniz University, Research Center for the Study 
of Atatiirk Reforms and Principles, Antalya [Turkey], 1985; M.A. Birand, Ermeni Terorii (4 Lisanda) (The Atrocities of 
Armenian Terrorism), And Kartposatal ve Yayinlan, Ankara, 1983; K. Gurun, op. cit.; O.E. Lutem, op. cit.; The Armenian 
Atrocities and Terrorism, Assembly of Turkish American Associations, Washington, 1999. 
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nian terrorists. This fully applies to the events that took place in the Zeytun mountainous region 
in September 1895-January 1896. The Armenian demonstration of 30 September, 1895 trig- 
gered Armenian-Kurd clashes, which continued for many months in the absence of political 
demands being presented to the Ottoman government. This means that the clashes cannot be 
described as political terror, let alone terrorism. In particular, this is explained by the fact that 
both Armenian authors and their Turkish or Azeri counterparts demonstrate an extreme ideo- 
logical bias by heaping guilt on one of the sides without sufficient evidence. 

The first crime of Armenian nationalists that can be reliably classified as terrorism took 
place on 26 August, 1896. That day, Dashnaktsutiun fighters took hostages in the Ottoman 
Bank, the central bank of the Ottoman Empire. The militants, who wanted to attract the atten- 
tion of the European diplomats stationed in Turkey to their political demands, chose wisely: 
there were many Brits and French among the bank’s clerks and clients. A group of 28 headed 
by Papken Siuni and Karekin Pastermadjian (aka Armen Garo) armed with pistols and home- 
made hand grenades burst into the building around 1 :00 PM. They attacked the security guards 
at the entrance, killed a captain and a lieutenant of the Ottoman gendannerie, moved inside, 
occupied the floor, took the clients and clerks hostage, and lost nine of their own people. They 
threatened to blow up the building, killing the 156 hostages and destroying all the valuables 
found in the bank, unless the European countries put pressure on Sultan Abdul-Hamid II and 
his government to accord more rights to the Armenians of the Ottoman Empire. 

After fourteen hours of talks and several failed attempts to liberate the hostages, Director 
of the Ottoman Bank Edgar Vincent, 1 st Viscount D’Abemon, managed to persuade the terror- 
ists, who had barricaded themselves with sacks of silver coins, to free the hostages and vacate 
the building in exchange for their personal safety and the promise to inform the Western gov- 
ernments of their demands. Together with secretary and interpreter of the Russian Embassy 
Maximov, he led 1 7 militants out of the building and allowed them to use his yacht to board a 
French frigate out at sea, which took them to Marseilles. The frigate commander suggested that 
the terrorists leave their pistols and grenades behind. Wishing to avoid an international scandal, 
Maximov bought them from the Armenians to the great pleasure of both sides. 10 

The life of Karekin Pastermadjian, who headed the terrorist group that had captured the 
bank, abounded in adventures and volte-face. At the time of the terrorist attack, he was a student 
at the Agricultural School of Nancy-Universite in France, but after being made a persona non 
grata in France for his role in the attack, he moved to Switzerland to continue his studies at the 
University of Geneva; he did not sever his contacts with Dashnaktsutiun. In 1 900, after gradu- 
ating from the university with a diploma in physical chemistry, he went to Tiflis, where he 
opened a chemical laboratory. In 1903-1907, he used it to produce explosives and bombs for 
acts of terror against Russian officials in the Caucasus (there are reasons to believe that his 
bombs killed Privy Councillor Prince Mikhail Nakashidze, Civilian Governor of the Baku 
Gubernia, and Military Governor of the Tiflis Gubernia Lieutenant General Maksud Alikha- 
nov- Avarskiy). After the Young Turk Revolution of 1908 in Turkey, he was elected deputy to 
represent Erzurum in the Turkish parliament; in 191 1, at the suggestion of Talaat Pasha, he was 
appointed Minister of Railway Transport. Three years later, Garo, who by that time had become 
ultimately disappointed in the Turks, moved to the Russian part of Transcaucasia where he 
actively contributed to forming Armenian volunteer units to fight on the side of the Russian 
army in World War I. In 1 9 1 7, he went to the United States as a representative of the Catholicos 
of All Armenians; in 1920-1921, he acted as ambassador of the Dashnak Republic of Armenia 
to the United States. He was the first Armenian politician and state figure to show all other 


10 More information can be found in the Osmanli Bankasi Miizesi (The Osman Bank Museum) in Istanbul (Karakoy, 
Voyvoda Cad. 35/37, Galata). 
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Armenians the shortest and most effective road to success: commit a couple of widely publi- 
cized terrorist acts and escape unpunished, earn social status and authority among the Arme- 
nians, move to the higher post of coordinating the terrorist activities of others and, after winning 
the trust of the hierarchs of the Armenian Apostolic Church, perform a U-turn to become a 
public and political figure with good prospects of rising high on the state ladder. This proved 
to be a more or less standard career for a whole generation of passionate representatives of the 
nation ( spyurq ) (more about them below). I can say here that practically all those who figure 
prominently in the Republic of Armenia changed, in the late twentieth century, the uniform of 
a Nagorno-Karabakh commander of an illegal armed union (that is, terrorists) for the office 
suite of a respectable bureaucrat. 

On 21 July, 1905, Sultan Abdul-Hamid 11 survived a failed assassination attempt orga- 
nized by Hunchak and Dashnaktsutiun fighters in the Ottoman Empire. There can be no doubt 
that this was crime of terror, ft was inspired and organized by Christapor Mikaelian, one of 
the three founders of ARF Dashnaktsutiun, a former teacher at the Armenian national school, 
who emigrated from Russia to Switzerland in 1 898. His initial plan included a car stuffed with 
explosives and driven by a suicide bomber; the attack was scheduled to coincide with the 
sultan’s official visit to Sophia (the capital of Bulgaria) in the spring of 1905. The plan fell 
through: on 4 March, 1905, Mikaelian and his assistant Kendirian died when a bomb they were 
testing on Mt. Vitosha outside Sophia unexpectedly went off. They “scored an own goal,” to 
borrow an expression from the American secret services. Their comrades-in-arms decided to 
follow suit in Istanbul, next to the Yildiz Mosque, which the sultan attended every Friday for 
the obligatory Friday namaz. The task was entrusted to a certain Zareh, one of those involved 
in seizing the Ottoman Bank and who, therefore, was well known to the Turkish police and 
their colleagues in most European countries. The bomb was placed in a car driven by Zareh to 
the mosque; the homemade timer was set to 42 seconds. This time the sultan stayed inside 
much longer talking to the sheik. He avoided the explosion, which killed and wounded over 
60 people. 

The Police Department and the Separate Corps of Gendarmes of the Ministry of Internal 
Affairs of the Russian Empire used their offices and agents in other countries to learn all the 
details of this crime, which resounded all over Europe. This interest is easily explained by the 
fact that a Russian subject was involved in the preparations and execution of the terrorist act. 
These efforts pointed to a certain Todorov from Bulgaria, who was arrested in Odessa on 9 July, 
1906 carrying two homemade grenades and 150 pistol cartridges. When interrogated, he said 
that early in 1 905 Dashnaktsutiun members (also known as Droshaks after the title of the news- 
paper Droshak [Flag] published by Dashnaktsutiun) had established close ties with Macedo- 
nian radical social democrats, who in turn, several years earlier, had contacted Armenian ter- 
rorists and moved weapons and explosives to Turkish Transcaucasia via the Russian dominions 
in the Caucasus. The Russian law enforcers were not surprised: they had learned this two years 
earlier, on 12 June, 1903, from a group of Armenians detained in the Artvin District, Kars Re- 
gion. They lived in different cities of Russian Transcaucasia, their activities coordinated by 
Abramian, a student of Stuttgart Polytechnic. They moved weapons and explosives across the 
Russian-Ottoman border. Searches in their homes revealed small arms, ammunition, dynamite 
and homemade bombs. 11 

The transit of weapons, ammunition, and explosives from Europe (mainly from the Bal- 
kan countries) to the Ottoman Empire via the territory of Russia was not the only occupation 
of Armenian terrorists in the early twentieth century. They made explosive devices of different 
types, frequently with the professional assistance, knowledge, and skill of “foreign experts” 
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(ethnic Armenians living in Europe and North America). On 29 August, 1903, Russian law- 
enforcers were confronted with this unpleasant fact in Kars. That day, a certain Tanoev (Ta- 
neev), who lived not far from the barracks of the Quba Infantry Regiment, was killed in his 
home by an accidental explosion. John Nakhikian, a citizen of the United States, who worked 
together with Tanoev, was the second victim. In the ruins, the police discovered dynamite sticks 
(normally used in the mountains), parts of which went into handmade bombs and other explo- 
sive devices. 12 This is one more confirmation that transnational Armenian terrorism has always 
been dyed in national-religious and never state-political hues. 

The failed assassination of Sultan Abdul-Hamid II organized by terrorists of ARF Dash- 
naktsutiun revealed, for the first time, one of the specifics of Armenian terrorism — its transna- 
tional nature created by the involvement of ethnic Armenians from different countries in ter- 
rorist activities. Indeed, Mikaelian was a Russian subject, Kendirian came from Bulgaria, and 
Zareh was a subject of the Ottoman Empire. They, however, fonned a closely-knit and well- 
organized criminal group determined to see an act of terror through, even if several of them 
were killed by an explosion at the preparatory stage. Such crimes could not have been brought 
to a successful (even partially successful) conclusion if the terrorists had not relied on the com- 
plete and unquestioned support of the rest of the nation and the hierarchs of the Armenian 
Apostolic Church, the main consolidating force of the Armenian ethnicity at that time. This and 
specific facts suggest that in the early twentieth century, if not all the Armenian people, at least 
a large majority of them, accepted the ideology of political terror formulated some fifteen years 
earlier by Hunchak and Dashnaktsutiun and were ready to extend practical assistance to the 
fighters of both structures. This made them accomplices in the crime: one hundred years ago 
acceptance of all types of ethnic -criminal activity was the main feature of Armenian ethnopsy- 
chology. This fully applies to our time; more on this below. 

The government of the Russian Empire and the Russian Caucasian Administration long 
remained indifferent to the ethnic-criminal and terrorist activities of Armenian nationalists in 
the neighboring empire. They tacitly supported them as an efficient tool for weakening the Ot- 
toman Empire’s economic and military-political might. It comes as no surprise that, for two 
centuries, the Russian Empire regarded its neighbor as a geopolitical rival in the Black Sea- 
Caucasian region. In the Russian archives, historical documents related to this period and this 
subject have not yet been declassified. For objective economic and political reasons, Russian 
scholars have no access to the state archives of Armenia, Azerbaijan, or Georgia. They have no 
choice but to rely on the press, the newspaper Kavkaz being the main source of information. Set 
up in 1 846 by the second Vicegerent in the Caucasus General Field Marshal Prince Vorontsov, 
it merged with the Zakavkazskiy vestnik newspaper ten years later and survived until 1918. Of- 
ficially supported, the newspaper was a private enterprise that left the editors a relatively wide 
leeway: they could publish their own, as well as administrative opinions; this means that the 
information was more or less objective. Moscow and St. Petersburg newspapers and magazines 
relied on the newspaper for information from the Caucasus, accompanied by official statements 
or reports. It should be said that the information the Moscow and St. Petersburg press extracted 
from the newspaper was original; it was equidistant from the positions of imperial power and 
the Armenian national-religious extremists and reflected the point of view of the man-in-the- 
street, who equally feared the military, the police, and terrorists when they went out into the 
streets and started shooting. 

Despite their semi-official status, the editors could not suppress information that became 
known anyway from other sources and was widely discussed abroad. Armenians who were 
Russian subjects were involved in the mass anti-government disturbances in the eastern vilay- 
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ets of the Ottoman Empire, which became even more vehement in the spring of 1904, as soon 
as the snow in the mountains melted. The newspaper was brimming with information about 
these criminal activities, from which I have selected pieces that adequately described the degree 
and the scope of Russian Armenians’ involvement in what the Fedayis were doing in the Otto- 
man Empire and the way this affected life in Russian Transcaucasia. On 26 August, 1 904, the 
newspaper (No. 227) posted the following reports in the section dealing with international 
events: “CONSTANTINOPLE. 22 August. Some of the ambassadors stationed here received 
telegrams sent from Van to Armenia informing them that, on 19 August, a group of 150 Arme- 
nian revolutionaries led by a Russian Armenian had entered Van to cause disturbances on the 
day of the sultan’s accession. They occupied and plundered one of the city’s quarters and 
started a fight with Turkish troops. Thirty-five houses were burned down, 41 lives were lost on 
both sides. To avoid retribution, 2,000 Christians fled to the monastery. The insurgents opened 
fire on the Turkish troops in front of the house near the French consulate. We have no further 
information, however the British and American consultants in Van, on an inspection tour in 
their regions, were recalled. Zinoviev (Ivan Zinoviev [1835-1917], Privy Councillor of State; 
from 1897 to 1909, Ambassador of Russia to the court of the sultan; from 1909 on — member 
of the Council of State. — O.K.) had a two-hour talk with the Great Vizier.” 

“CONSTANTINOPLE. 20 August (delayed). The Russian government has reinforced its 
defenses along the Caucasian border, since, recently, deserters have been joining Armenian 
gangs in great numbers. There are rumors that the transit of weapons for the Armenian com- 
mittees was discovered in Alexandropol, that burial ceremonies were used for the purpose, and 
that the weapons were concealed in graves.” 

“CONSTANTINOPLE. 24 August. There are rumors that the situation in the Vilayet of 
Van is still causing concern because of the disturbances stirred up by Armenian Chetniks 
(Chets or Chetniks — a blanket term for the Christian and Armenian insurgents in the Ottoman 
Empire. — O.K . ), but, according to infonnation from reliable sources, it cannot be described as 
dangerous. According to information supplied by the Bitola wali, there was a clash between 
Armenian Chets and the troops the other day.” 

Three pieces of information supplied by the Istanbul correspondent of the Kavkaz news- 
paper and published in the same issue suggest that in the summer of 1904 Armenian extremists 
in both empires had achieved a high degree of coordination and cooperation. The fact that the 
information of 20 August was delayed (according to the editors’ comment) and was published 
below the piece dated 22 August points to the following chronology. On 1 9 August, a group of 
Armenian extremists, led by a “Russian Armenian,” attacked the city. The same, or the next, 
day, Russian Ambassador Ivan Zinoviev was called to the Great Vizier Mehmed Adil Ferid 
Pasha for a two-hour talk; no declaration of protest (which normally lasts for quarter of an hour) 
was made. The border between the two countries was temporarily closed. Russia started a po- 
lice operation to stem illegal trade in arms and armaments in its part of the region, especially 
in Alexandropol (Gumri), the main base from which the troops of the Transcaucasian Military 
District received artillery ammunition. This means that the governments of both countries and 
the Russian Imperial Administration in the Caucasus were not merely concerned about unbri- 
dled Armenian extremism in the Southern Caucasus, but also took consolidated measures to 
defuse the threat on both sides of the border. 13 

The 19 August, 1904, Armenian attack on the Turkish town of Van dyed in political col- 
ors was an act of terror; scheduled to coincide with another anniversary of Sultan Abdul-Ha- 


13 For more details, see: O.Yu. Kuznetsov, “Armianskiy natsionalno-religiozny extremizm v Rossiiskoy imperii v 
nachale XX veka (po materialam periodicheskoy pechati Kavkaza),” IRS-Nasledie, Mezhdunarodny azerbaidzhanskiy zhur- 
nal, 2014, No. 4 (70), pp. 52-58; No. 5 (71), pp. 48-54. 
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mid II’s ascension to the throne, it was an effort to mar the state holiday with mass riots, 
plunder and murders so as to discredit the supreme power of the monarch and the nation’s re- 
ligious leader (he doubled as the caliph of the faithful Muslims) in the eyes of the ordinary 
people. The attack was, in a way, an echo of Armenian ethnoconfessional extremism and can 
be described as a transnational crime since, according to the newspaper report, it was led by a 
certain “Russian Armenian.” The information that appeared in the Russian press pointed to 
another immanent feature of Armenian terrorism, i.e. its intimate connections with ethnocon- 
fessional Armenian Gregorian extremism — the main practical content of ecclesiastical guid- 
ance of the Armenian Apostolic Church in the early twentieth century. 

A year before the events described above, in the late summer-early fall of 1903, the Rus- 
sian Administration in the Caucasus learned from its own experience about the close intercon- 
nection and interaction between Armenian national-religious extremism and transnational ter- 
rorism. This was when the imperial decree of 12 June, 1903, which moved the property and 
finances of the Armenian Gregorian Church under state control, was enacted. The full official 
title of the provision of the Cabinet of Ministers endorsed by a decree of HT.M. was On Con- 
centrating the Administration of the Properties of the Armenian Gregorian Church in Russia in 
State Organizations and on the Transfer of the Funds and Property of the Above Church Used 
to Support the Armenian Gregorian Church Schools to the Ministry of Education. 14 The prop- 
erty and money of the Armenian Gregorian Church were transferred “from clerical manage- 
ment” to the minister of land and state property (real estate) and the minister of internal affairs 
(finance), while the “Armenian Gregorian Church retained the right of ownership of the prop- 
erty and the money.” The property enumerated in the law proved to be unexpectedly long and 
did not harmonize with the Church’s spiritual preordination. The minister of land and state 
property acquired control over “lands populated and unpopulated, no matter what they are 
called and how they are used, forests, meadows, pasture lands, fisheries, etc.,” as well as “all 
houses and buildings that belong to the Armenian Gregorian Church, clergy, and spiritual or- 
ganizations of this faith and are not used for the living or economic needs of the clergy and the 
above-mentioned organizations.” In other words, the state spread its control to the so-called 
“non-core assets” of the Church. In the Soviet Union, the term “confiscation” was used to de- 
scribe this initiative of the Imperial Government, however without any tangible reason. It was 
suggested by Armenian intellectuals to justify the terrorist acts of Hunchak and Dashnaktsutiun 
fighters against the Russian imperial authorities, allegedly carried out in defense of the prop- 
erty of the Armenian Apostolic Church, which was the moving force of Armenian terrorism in 
Russia at the time. 

Early in the twentieth century, the Armenian clergy combined their confessional duties 
with banking activities and usury. They regulated monetary flows and capitalized surplus funds 
by means of different, and not always legal, methods. One of the points of the 1903 law hints: 
“Property and money acquired by the above organizations in the form of donations or testamen- 
tary gifts will be administered in the way described above.” From that time on, the top crust of 
the Armenian ethnicity could no longer practice more or less legal tax avoidance, while the 
Church could no longer use its money for commercial purposes. This turned the Armenian 
Gregorian clergy from the masters of life and a dominant influence on their ethnicity into bu- 
reaucrats on the state’s payroll and put them on an equal footing with the clergy of all the 
other confessions and faiths practiced in the Russian Empire. 

This explains why all the attempts of the imperial administrators to enact and implement 
the law were opposed at the local level by the Armenian clergy and all other social groups. 


14 See: Polnoe sobranie zakonov Rossiiskoy imperii. Sobranie tretye. 1881-1914, Vol. XXIII, 1903. Otd. I. State print 
shop, Saint-Petersburg, 1905, No. 23156, pp. 778-779. 
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After correctly assessing the law as a real threat to their habitual way of life and main source 
of their comfortable existence, they were determined to fight it. In his Most Devoted Report on 
the Administration of the Caucasian Territory, Vicegerent of the Caucasus Cavalry General 
Count Illarion Vorontsov-Dashkov wrote the following: 

“The Armenian people, who do not know the clergy as a special social estate, but who 
elect its members from among their own ranks, are closely related for purely historical (not 
only religious) reasons with the interests of the clergy. This explains why the moral feelings of 
the people were hurt when church properties were transferred to state administration and why 
nearly all the people rushed to join the revolutionaiy movement, regardless of their class or 
status. All the Caucasian and probably Russian Armenians were indirectly involved (either by 
means of funding or sympathizing) in the terrorist acts against those representatives of the state 
who were involved, in one way or another, in confiscating church property. The transfer of 
church property created fertile ground for the propaganda of liberation ideas among the Rus- 
sian Armenians used by Dashnaktsutiun, a revolutionaiy Armenian society set up to liberate 
the Armenians who were Turkish subjects from the power of Turkey, and which so far limited 
its activity in Russia to raising funds, buying weapons, and conscripting volunteers ready to 
fight in Turkey. Today, the idea of independent Armenia as the home of all Armenians nursed 
by individuals has spread far and wide in the Caucasus. According to the information available 
to the administration, local Dashnaktsutiun committees are operating everywhere where there 
is an Armenian population. The Armenians openly sympathize with all terrorist acts; this is 
obvious to the extent that the disturbances of the Kutaisi Gubernia (where there are no Arme- 
nians) are ascribed to them, to say nothing of the political assassinations in which Georgians 
are involved and in which bribes could have been used. The false rumors about the Armenians ’ 
revolutionary sentiments that caused the transfer of church property to the state raised a wave 
of revolutionary feelings in the Armenian masses. The local administration, however, refused 
to go to the roots of evil. It limited itself to repressions in the form of arrests and deportation 
of all those who openly challenged the transfer. This swelled the ranks of the discontented. ” 15 

After losing its levers of financial control over its congregation, the Armenian Gregorian 
Church sought moral support among coreligionists in other countries in the hope of being able 
to persuade Emperor Nicholas II to repeal the law. The imperial government stood its ground. 
On 2 December, 1903, Kavkaz (No. 320) published a telegram from Istanbul: “CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE. The Russian embassy reported that, in response to the patriarchate’s request, the 
government confirmed that the decision about church property was irrevocable.” The top 
Armenian hierarchs had no choice but to start a full-scale terrorist war against the authorities 
of the Russian Empire in the hope of returning the lost right to uncontrolled disposal of church 
property, or, rather, collective property of the Armenian ethnicity. The meaning of the law was 
distorted to dupe ordinary Armenians who remained blindly devoted to the Church and the 
clergy. Etchmiadzin armed itself with Hunchak, its “retribution tool”; on 6-9 February, 1905, 
its fighters stirred up a huge ethnoconfessional conflict in Baku and Balakhani that went down 
in history as the Armenian-Tatar slaughter and started another bout of Armenian national-re- 
ligious extremism in Russian Transcaucasia. Very soon the clashes spread to other regions of 
the Central Caucasus: on 20-21 February, Erivan (Yerevan) had its share of mass disturbanc- 
es; on 11-15 May, they spread to Nakhchivan and Ordubad; on 8-9 June, they appeared in the 
environs of Etchmiadzin; on 2-3 August, they reached Aghdam; on 16-19 August, they came 
to Shusha; on 19-20 August, they were repeated in Baku; on 18-20 November, they unfolded 
in Elizavetpol (Ganja); and on 22-25 November, they raged in Tiflis. Armenian-Muslim po- 


15 [I. Vorontsov-Dashkov,] Vsepoddanneishaia zapiska po upravleniiu Kavkazskim kraem general- adiutanta grafa 
Vorontsova-Dashkova, State print shop, St. Petersburg, 1907, pp. 8-9. 
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groms went on and on in the countryside of Russian Transcaucasia throughout 1905 until 
22 July, 1 906. Azeris, Kurds, and Meskheti Turks were involved on the Muslim side. Accord- 
ing to American researcher Tadeusz Swigtochowski, 158 Azeri and 128 Armenian settlements 
were razed to the ground and between 3 and 1 0 thousand people (according to different sourc- 
es) were killed. 16 

These clashes were not terrorist acts; they were driven by national-religious extremism, 
which differs from terrorism in terms of its criminal-legal nature and qualification. Indeed, the 
opposing sides were involved in what can be described as regular combat operations waged by 
volunteers, 800 to 1,000 on each side. The final clash between Armenians and Transcaucasian 
Muslims took place on 20-22 July, 1906 at the Diktan-Gurun stow not far from Askeran and 
Shusha in Nagorno-Karabakh. Following this incident, the sides asked Military Governor of 
Karabakh General Goloshchapov to broker the end of the pogroms. 17 This indicates that the 
Russian Administration in the Caucasus, with no adequate assets and forces to change the situ- 
ation, was wisely keeping the fighting sides at equal distances. It opted for an “armed neutral- 
ity” of sorts and patiently waited until the ardor of the sides had abated and the most active and 
stubborn opponents had been killed. 

The materials of the Senate inspection of Baku and the Baku Gubernia (which Nicholas II 
instituted after the slaughter of February 1905), carried out by Senator and Privy Councillor 
Alexander Kuzminskiy (he and Leo Tolstoy were married to sisters), show that the slaughter 
of 1905-1906 had been provoked by the hierarchs of the Armenian Apostolic Church who 
wanted to regain control over the church property and money. An excellent investigator, it took 
him no time to find evidence that Armenian extremists of Flunchak had started the ethnic po- 
groms across Transcaucasia on the instigation of the top hierarchs of the Armenian Apostolic 
Church. The Church people made no secret of it: no less than infringements on their religious 
feelings were needed to push the illiterate and cowardly Armenians into action. The Senate 
commission established that on 1 January, 1904, that is, a year before the tragic events of 1905, 
a so-called Union of Flunchak Members had published a leaflet which said that “our Czar wants 
to take away church property,” which makes it absolutely clear why “the Radiant (Catholicos) 
orders not to obey the Czar.” 18 In other words, Armenian Patriarch Mkrtich I elected in 1 892 at 
a meeting of all Armenians deliberately added political hues to the national-religious extremism 
of his congregation to be able to dispose of church (read: the Armenian people’s) property and 
finances as he saw fit. 

Several attempts (some failed and some successful) on the lives of top figures of the Rus- 
sian Administration in the Caucasus carried out in the early twentieth century should be de- 
scribed as outcrops of anti-Russian and anti-imperial national-religious extremism and acts of 
terror. Chief Commander in the Caucasus Infantry General Prince Golitsyn, who was one of 
the main initiators and authors of the law of 12 June, 1903, survived the attempted murder or- 
ganized by three Armenians on 14 October, 1903 with honors. Formally, from the legal point 


16 See: T. Swi^tochowski, Russia and Azerbaijan: A Borderland in Transition, Columbia University Press, New York, 
1995, p. 39. 

17 For more details about the Armenian-Tatar slaughter, see: V.F. Maevskiy, Armiano-tatarskaia smuta na Kavkaze 
kak odin iz fazisov Armianskogo voprosa, Print shop of the Headquarters of the Caucasian Military Corps, Tiflis, 1915; 
T. Swi^tochowski, op. cit.; The Armenian Atrocities and Terrorism ; L. Villary, Fire and Sword in the Caucasus, T.F. Unwin, 
London, 1906. 

18 [A. Kuzminskiy,] Vsepoddanneishy otchet o proizvedennoi v 1905 g. po Vysochaishemu poveleniiu senatorom 
A.M. Kuzminskim revizii g. Baku i Bakinskoi gubernii s prilozheniem Vsepoddanneishei zapiski ot 26 dekabria 1905 g., 
soderzhashchei glavneishie vyvody Otcheta o proizvedennoi v 1905 g. po Vysochaishemu poveleniu senatorom Kuzminskim 
revizii g. Baku i Bakinskoi gubernii, Russian State Archives of Sociopolitical History (RGASPI), rec. gr. 543 (Collection of 
manuscripts kept in Tsarskoe Selo Palace, 1863-1916), inv. 1, f. 402, sheets 18-19. 
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of view of that time (and of our times, for that matter), it was an act of terror, albeit an amateur- 
ish act of terror that looked more like a stickup than anything else. Three Armenian militants 
armed with pistols and daggers attacked the prince on the Kojori Road outside Tbilisi. Aided 
by his coachman, the 65-year-old prince beat them off with his walking stick. The Prince had 
a long list of commanding posts in the Russian army and Cossack troops: in 1861-1864, he 
fought in Abkhazia; was commander of the 14th Grenadier Tiflis and Life-Guard Finland regi- 
ments and Appointed Hetman of the Urals and Orenburg Cossack Troops. In this instance, re- 
ligious fanaticism alone was obviously not enough to kill him. Later, investigators of the Secret 
Police Department at the Baku Gendarmerie found out that the attempts on the life of Prince 
Golitsyn had been organized by G. Hovanessiants, drilling foreman at the oil fields of well- 
known oil industrialist A. Mantashev and a member of the Baku cell of Hunchak. 19 Kavkaz 
published a detailed report about the circumstances and the wounds and injuries received by 
the prince, his wife, and Cossack Sergeant Dmitry Siplivenko, who doubled as the prince’s 
coachmen, in two issues: on 14 October, the day of the failed attempt on the prince’s life 
(No. 275) and on 14 November, when investigation was completed (No. 303). The prince re- 
ceived six stab wounds in the head, while the coachman was wounded by a bullet in the leg. 
The attackers exchanged fire with the local Georgian noblemen who hastened to the prince’s 
rescue and the mounted police, which killed one of the militants and heavily wounded two oth- 
ers, who died later the same day. On 14 November, the Kavkaz newspaper informed its readers 
that they belonged to the “lower classes of the Armenian population.” 

The failed attempt on the prince’s life told the spiritual leaders of Armenian extremists in 
Russian Transcaucasia that artisans, shop assistants, and peasants, even armed with pistols and 
daggers, were no equal to regular officers or the police. The answer was obvious: only well- 
armed professional fighters with vast criminal experience could do the job. The training ground 
was close at hand: the eastern regions of Turkey where the separatist movement of the local 
Armenian population was in full swing. It was from that territory that Fedayis trickled into 
Russian Transcaucasia to train Armenian volunteers who had gotten a taste for fighting in the 
Armenian-Tatar slaughter of 1905-1906. This confirmed the transnational nature of Armenian 
terrorism. 

The second resounding act of terror took place on 11 May, 1905 which cost Civilian 
Governor of the Baku Gubernia Privy Councillor Prince Mikhail Nakashidze his life. On the 
next day No. 121 of the Kavkaz newspaper carried a telegram of its correspondent from Baku: 

“BAKU. 1 1 May. Today, at 3:15 PM Governor of Baku Prince M. Nakashidze who was 
driving home in a carriage after his visit to Baku Interim Governor General Prince Amilakhori 
was killed by a bomb thrown into his carriage at the corner of Mikhailovskaia St., opposite the 
Metropol Hotel. His servant and two Tatars who were nearby were also killed, the coachman 
was heavily wounded. The assassin escaped.” He was identified later as Drastamat Kanaian, an 
active member of Dashnaktsutiun where he was known as Dro. On 17 May, 1905, the same 
newspaper published an obituary (No. 126) which started with the words: “Baku Governor 
Prince Mikhail Nakashidze, villainously murdered on 1 1 May, belonged to a princely family 
of the Kutaisi Gubernia.” A semi-official publication, the newspaper said nothing about the 
political underpinnings of this terrorist act. 

This assassination became the apogee of a series of crimes against members of the city 
police and Russian Administration in Transcaucasia who “had been sentenced to death” by fight- 
ers of the ARF Dashnaktsutiun for their alleged encouragement of those who, according to the 
leaflets the terrorists scattered in the city, had been killing Armenians during the ethnic pogroms 


19 See: I.S. Bagirova, Politicheskie partii i organizatsii Azerbaidzhana nachala XX veka (1900-1917), Elm, Baku, 
1997, p. 206. 
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in Baku in February 1905. The list also included Flead of the Baku Police Captain Deminskiy, 
police commissioner Captain Mamedbekov, Inspector Sultanov, and district police inspectors 
Prince Mikeladze and Shakhtakhtinskiy” ( Kavkaz , No. 83, 29 March, 1905). I have written 
above that assassinations and failed assassinations of policemen cannot be classified as crimes 
of terror. (They are qualified as encroachment on the life of law-enforcement officers in their line 
of duty.) I deem it necessary to stress the point for two reasons: first, the police officers were 
listed as “sentenced to death” together with top state officials, which means that their murders 
can be classified as acts of terror; second, this case is the best illustration of wishful thinking 
when historical facts are shamelessly distorted. This means that the “i’s” should be dotted and 
the “t’s” crossed: biased interpretations should be set right and the objective truth revealed. 

District Police Inspector Prince Mikeladze of the proscription list was the first to perish at 
the hands of Armenian terrorists on 16 March, 1905. On 29 March, 1905 Kavkaz (No. 83) re- 
ported: 

“District Police Inspector Prince Mikeladze was murdered on 1 6 March at around 10:00 AM 
when riding in a carriage with Constable Eremushkin. Fie was attacked by six criminals armed 
with revolvers in the main street leading to the Black City, who killed him and the constable. The 
criminals attacked from both sides of the carriage, which explains how one of them was wounded 
by his own accomplices. They took his revolver and disappeared, leaving behind the wounded 
man with a broken bone, who called himself Gurjidze. Later the same day, his roommate, who 
said his name was Tsiskarov from the Kutaisi Gubernia, was also detained.” There is no need to 
say that these two, who called themselves by Georgian names, were ethnic Armenians. 

Four days before, on 12 March, 1905, Dashnaktsutiun fighters made an attempt on the life 
of police commissioner Captain Mamedbek Mamedbekov, who escaped death thanks to self- 
control, determination, and professional skills. Flere is what Kavkaz had to say about this: 

“Several days ago, police commissioner Mamedbekov was informed that several suspi- 
cious people had been loitering near the governor’s garden waiting for someone, probably the 
governor. On 12 March, he was told once more that the same people were sitting in Sadovaia St. 
probably waiting for someone. Upon reaching the street, Mamedbekov saw six people sitting 
on a bench. Four of them rose and moved aside, while two remained sitting. The policeman 
invited them to follow him to the precinct. They agreed, but when they reached it, they pulled 
out revolvers and started shooting; simultaneously, someone started shooting behind Mamed- 
bekov. Seizing one of the attackers by the throat, the policeman pushed him into the yard, while 
Tatars, who came out as soon as they heard the shooting, detained the wounded fighter, while 
the third was detained by a constable near the governor’s garden on the instructions of the same 
Tatars. The fourth was killed when he tried to escape the Tatars and policemen. The fighter 
detained by Mamedbekov, who turned out to be an Armenian from Quba, was wounded in the 
stomach. The detained and the killed were all Armenians; each had two large revolvers and 
cartridge-bags around their waists full of ammunition.” Azeri-Armenian clashes looked im- 
minent, which forced the Interim Governor General of Baku Prince Amilakhori, respected by 
the local people, to come to the place of the incident to defuse the tension. 

In this way, Captain Mamedbek Mamedbekov practically liquidated the fighting group of 
Dashnaktsutiun, which explains why no one else from among the Baku police “sentenced to 
death” was murdered. Prince Nakashidze was killed by Armenian terrorist Kanaian, who had been 
called to Baku from Pyatigorsk for the purpose. Armenian researcher Eduard Oganessian, how- 
ever, did not hesitate to write that in 1 905 all the policemen “sentenced to death” had been killed 
by Armenian fighters. 20 In fact, all of them remained on the lists of the Baku city police until 1917. 


20 See: E. Oganessian, Vek borby: ocherk 100-letnei istorii dashnakskoy partii i natsionalno-osvoboditelnoy borby 
armianskogo naroda, in 2 vols., Vol. I, Phoenix, Moscow, Munich, 1991, p. 51. 
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Seventy-five years later, ideologists of the Armenian Diaspora declared that the Armenian 
fighters had triumphed in their open confrontation with Russian police officers. But there was 
no triumph — they merely concocted, post factum , another myth about the invincible and om- 
nipotent ARF Dashnaktsutiun. The fact is: its fighters were killed by dozens in the Russian 
Empire; they never got a chance to come close to the targets of their terror. The case described 
above is one of the examples. 

Another resounding assassination of a Russian political and military leader in the Cauca- 
sus is also associated with ARF Dashnaktsutiun. 1 have in mind the murder of commander of 
the 2nd Caucasian Cossack Division Lieutenant General Maksud Alikhanov-Avarskiy, who in 
1905-1906 was consistently quenching local riots and ethnic clashes during the so-called Ar- 
menian-Tatar slaughter, which made him a target of hatred of the Armenian nationalists and the 
Armenian Gregorian clergy. Fie was killed by two homemade bombs on 3 July, 1907 in Alex- 
andropol in the Bebutov St. when he was driving back from the officer reunion of the 80th in- 
fantry Kabarda Regiment of General Field Marshal Prince Baryatinskiy. In 1870, he together 
with the officers and soldiers of this regiment had taken part in the Khiva expedition and was, 
therefore, always welcome among the officers. 

The investigation carried out by the Security Department of the Tbilisi Gendarme Admin- 
istration failed. Investigator of the Novocherkassk District Court Titular Counselor Nikolay 
Lyzhin, however, who was looking into what Dashnaktsutiun was doing in the Province of the 
Don Cossack Host (the Armenian population of the city of Armavir were descendants of the 
Armenians removed from the Crimean Khanate in 1773 under the Karasubazar Peace Treaty 
of 1 November, 1772 between the Russian Empire and the Crimean Khanate), identified not 
only those who had carried out this terrorist act, but also those who had organized it. It was 
Khachatur Amirov Kevorkov, alias “Governor General” or Khecho, head of the so-called Or- 
gan of Intimidation of the Eastern (Russian) Bureau of Dashnaktsutiun. This post made him the 
leader of all the Armenian terrorists operating in the Russian Empire. It turned out that Prince 
Alikhanov-Avarskiy was murdered by Martiros Charachukhanz and Drastamat Kanaian (Dro), 
aided and abetted by Karekin Pastermadjian (Garo) (who was involved in the hostage-taking at 
the Ottoman Bank and supplied the terrorists with explosive devices made in his chemical 
laboratory in Tiflis). 21 The fact that evidence of the terrorist act of 3 July was found one thou- 
sand kilometers from the place it was committed meant that Armenian terrorism had developed 
into a ramified and well-organized transnational structure that spread far and wide across the 
Russian Empire to places with even a negligible number of ethnic Armenians. 

In the first decade of the twentieth century, Armenian terrorists carried out much fewer 
resounding acts of terror. On 21 September, 1907, Armenians joined forces with Left Socialist- 
Revolutionaries (SRs) to assassinate head of the Chancellery of the Commander of the Kuban 
Region and Appointed Hetman of the Kuban Cossack Host Collegiate Councillor Semen 
Rudenko. Armenian fighters were not personally involved in the act of murder, but shifted the 
dirty work onto Alexander Morozov, one of the SRs. They merely supplied him with two re- 
volvers. After killing Rudenko with four shots, he also deprived two policemen, a warrant of- 
ficer of the railway battalion, and a watchman of the Armenian Gregorian Church of their lives, 
committing suicide in the aftermath of this criminal drama. 

Rudenko was respected and appreciated as a good official and was loved and respected as 
editor of the non-official part of the local newspaper Kubanskie oblastnye vedomosti; so it 
comes as no surprise that the assassination raised a wave of indignation among the Kuban Cos- 


21 For more details, see: R.N. Ivanov, General Maksud Alikhanov: Triumf i tragedia, Epokha, Makhachkala, 2003; 
“Taynoe stanovitsia iavnym cherez 100 let (iz istorii armianskogo terrorizma),” IRS-Nasledie. Mezhdunarodny azerbaid- 
zhansky zhurnal, No. 1 (19), 2006, pp. 44-46. 
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sacks who, not having much confidence in the police and gendarmes, started their own inves- 
tigation. The military promptly achieved outstanding results. In the spring of 1908, Dashnak- 
tsutiun fighters were arrested in great numbers in Ekaterinodar (Krasnodar) and Armavir: over 
20 active fighters were detained within a few days. The Kuban Dashnaks responded with an 
attempt on the life of Appointed Hetman of the Kuban Cossack Host Major General Mikhail 
Babych. Saveliy Tarasov, one of the leaders of the Armavir department of Dashnaktsutiun, 
went to Tiflis to seek assistance from Khachatur Kevorkov (Khecho), but the enterprise failed. 
On the way back, Tarasov was captured by the Cossack guard. Interrogated with the use of 
hardly legal methods, he revealed the names of all the terrorists in the Kuban Region. Forty- 
seven more terrorists were put behind bars. 22 Armenian industrialists and merchants hired the 
best lawyers of Moscow and Rostov-on-Don, their services being paid for through the Arme- 
nian Gregorian Church. The money came from the Baku oil industrialists Ter-Gukasov brothers 
(Abram, Arshak, and Pogos), as well as Stepan Lianozov, Alexander Mantashev, Levon Zuba- 
lov, Mikael Aramiants, Arakel Tsaturov, and the Azov-Don and Tiflis commercial banks that 
stood behind them. 

The supreme power of the Russian Empire, which relied on the operational services of the 
law-enforcement agencies, had no illusions about the role Etchmiadzin of the Armenian Apos- 
tolic Church played in the criminal activities of transnational Armenian terrorism. The situation 
was beyond repair: in the early twentieth century, the riotous sentiments among the Armenians 
had spread far and wide, while the fact that rapidly developing Russian capitalism badly need- 
ed the money of Armenian industrialists and bankers made them practically untouchable. On 
13 May, 1904, Prince Grigory Golitsyn wrote to Minister of Internal Affairs Vyacheslav Ple- 
hve (who was soon thereafter assassinated by a radical SR) about the situation in Russian 
Transcaucasia: “Catholicos is the true head and source of inspiration of this (Dashnak. — O.K.) 
movement; all others act in his name,” while “the Vagarsharat (Etchmiadzin — residence of the 
Catholicos. — O.K.) department of the Caucasian Armenian Revolutionary Committee has be- 
come part and parcel of the legal Chancellery of the Catholicos through which the Catholicos 
maintains contacts with the revolutionaries (Dashnaks. — O.K.).” 

Prince Golitsyn knew what he was writing about. At the early stages, an inventory of 
church property carried out under the law of 12 June, 1903 revealed certain facts that the 
Russian Administration in the Caucasus could hardly palate. After arriving at the Church of 
St. Gregory the Illuminator to carry out the inventory of church property, the officials of the 
Baku Gubernia Court of Exchequer were unpleasantly surprised to discover in the chancel (!) 
a cache of fire and cold arms. The same day their colleagues made a similar discovery in the 
Surb Nishan Church in Kars. The provosts of both churches were arrested; this triggered mass 
rallies of armed Armenians dispersed by the use of force. 23 This means that in the early twen- 
tieth century transnational Armenian terrorists used the parishes of the Armenian Apostolic 
Church for their criminal purposes, while the Church, if not directly involved, actively abetted 
them, cooperated with them, and legalized their criminal activities. There is every reason to call 
it an umbrella of its radically-minded followers. 

Two years later, when Prince Golitsyn left the Caucasus after the attempt on his life and 
the wounds he received, Head of the Police in the Caucasus Major General Evgeniy Shirinkin 
(former head of the palace police in St. Petersburg), after arriving in the Caucasus as one of the 
team of the “third” Vicegerent of the Caucasus Cavalry General Count Illarion Vorontsov- 


22 For more details, see: L.I. Karapetian, “Iz istorii armianskikh politicheskikh partiy na Kubani v nachale XX veka,” 
in: L.I. Karapetian, Armiane Severnogo Kavkaza, Collection of articles, Tsentr Pontiysko-Kavkazskikh issledovaniy, Kras- 
nodar, 1995, pp. 90-91. 

23 See: R. Mustafaev, op. cit., p. 1 1. 
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Dashkov, wrote to his chief on 9 January, 1906: “The Armenian Catholicos has issued special 
documents to the Dashnaks with his stamp, authorizing them to collect donations in favor of 
the Armenians who had suffered in Turkey. In fact, the collected money was used by the Dash- 
naktsutiun organization.” 

In his report to the Police Department of the Ministry of the Interior of 23 October, 1908, 
Colonel P. Eremin, head of the Tiflis Gubernia Gendarme Administration, revealed, to the full- 
est extent, the ties between the Armenian Church and Armenian terrorists: “According to the 
available information, Archimandrite Koryun was a member of the Elizavetpol Central Com- 
mittee of the Dashnaktsutiun Party and, at the same time, belonged to the Patorik organization 
in the Etchmiadzin Synod chaired by notorious revolutionary Bishop Ashot. Archimandrite is 
one of the biggest and most dangerous figures in the local cell of Dashnaktsutiun. According to 
the information supplied by our agents, he issued death sentences for Captain of the Corps of 
Gendarmes Apel, Lieutenant Colonel of Border Guards Bykov, Lieutenant Colonel of the Shu- 
sha Police Sakharov, Ensign Loladze, and many others. Koryun was especially harsh with the 
Armenians who refused to recognize the authority of Dashnaktsutiun; many of them were 
murdered on his initiative.” 24 

This evidence is especially important; it reveals the true nature of the relations between 
the Armenian terrorists of ARF Dashnaktsutiun and the ordinary Armenians. By way of sum- 
ming up information supplied by generals and senior officers of the law-enforcement agencies 
of the Russian Empire, we can say that in the early twentieth century the absolute majority of 
the Armenians in Russian Transcaucasia had no warm feelings toward the Dashnaks. They 
regarded them — and with good reason — as oppressors, plunderers, and violators. The hierarchs 
and common clergy of the Armenian Apostolic Church, very much concerned about the loss of 
control over church property and money, mobilized their authority among their followers to 
persuade them to accept the Dashnaks as protectors of the interests of the Armenian ethnicity. 
“Love” was planted by different methods up to and including political terror and physical ex- 
termination of those followers of the Armenian Church who refused to obey its injunctions. As 
lucrative or revenge killings, not acts of terror, they are not discussed here. 

The murder of Lieutenant General Alikhanov-Avarskiy and the events in the Kuban Re- 
gion invigorated the investigation of what Dashnaktsutiun was doing in the Russian Empire. 
Initiated on a formal pretext, the criminal case against Armenian terrorists was entrusted to 
Nikolay Lyzhin (mentioned above in connection with the investigation of the murder of Alikh- 
anov-Avarskiy). The fonnal pretext was created by the squabbles inside Dashnaktsutiun and 
the struggle for power and money. In May 1905, on the crest of discontent and riots in the Rus- 
sian Empire in 1905-1907, the Council of Dashnaktsutiun drafted a new program that formu- 
lated a new task — a Transcaucasian Federative Democratic Republic as part of the Federation 
of other Russian Republics (implemented, for a short time, after the February coup of 1917). 
Gabriel Keshishiants, one of the leaders of the fighters known as zinvors, was dead set against 
the new program and the U-turn (the previous program envisaged a monoethnic republic in the 
eastern parts of the Ottoman Empire): he feared losing control over the money poured into the 
so-called liberation struggle of “Western Armenians” against the Ottoman Empire and its Mus- 
lim population. Early in 1907, Dashnaktsutiun, which met in Vienna for its fourth congress, 
disbanded the units of zinvors that took orders from the Military Council headed by Gabriel 
Keshishiants. He flatly refused to obey; this triggered persecution of his supporters who from 
that time on had to avoid both the law-enforcers of the Russian Empire and their former party 
comrades. On 10 July, 1907, the Dashnaks, after tracking down Keshishiants in Armavir, tried 


24 V.V. Akunov, “Fidainy i zinvory ili boytsy nevidimogo fronta,” available at [http://www.redov.ru/istorija/fidainy_i 
zinvory_ili_boicy_armjanskogo_nevidimogo_fronta/p 1 .php]. 
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to murder him to teach others party discipline. He was wounded and several of his fighters were 
killed. The investigation was entrusted to Nikolay Lyzhin, who raised this criminal case of lo- 
cal dimensions to the imperial level. Thus, a trivial criminal case became a case of the Dash- 
naktsutiun Party. 

It was very soon established that the Dashnaks had moved money through a “legal 
channel” — a trading company of Ivan Shaposhnikov from Nakhchivan-on-Don, who traded 
with the Ottoman Empire and Balkan countries. As soon as Lyzhin had grasped the transna- 
tional nature of the Dashnaks’ criminal syndicate, his powers became unlimited. From that time 
on, he could demand all types of information from the South of Russia and Russian Transcau- 
casia. While the police in Novocherkassk were investigating the criminal case of Dashnaktsu- 
tiun, on 1 1 December, 1908, in Tiflis, zinvor fighters murdered several undercover agents of 
the local secret police department. Searches in the flats occupied by Minasian, Ogajanov, the 
Edigorov brothers, and other members of Dashnaktsutiun revealed a huge number of docu- 
ments, the content of which went far beyond the case of the Tiflis murders. Another center of 
investigation into the activities of Dashnaktsutiun was set up. The documents were too im- 
portant to be left to the police: the Eastern (Russian) Bureau of ARF Dashnaktsutiun invested 
1 0 thousand gold rubles (a huge sum at that time) in their recovery or destruction. 

The scope of the Dashnak File was huge: on 28 March, 1909, Nikolay Lyzhin sent an 
order to Tiflis to organize searches and arrests of 192 people suspected of compliance with the 
zinvors. After a while he issued another order, under which searches were carried out in eigh- 
teen more cities of the Russian Empire and 241 suspects were arrested. By mid-January 1909, 
about 1 ,000 had been detained or arrested; 696 of them were released for unknown reasons. The 
bill of indictment signed on 28 May, 1911 contained 159 names. The case was examined by the 
Special Department of the Ruling Senate. On 20 January, 1912, the reading of the bill of indict- 
ment was completed; hearing of the witnesses began the next day. In mid-March, the court was 
ready with its sentence: 103 were acquitted; 52 were sentenced to different terms in prison. In 
view of the preliminary detention, many of them were immediately set free, while four were 
sentenced to hard labor. 

The efforts undertaken by the military, the police, task force officers, and investigators in 
1907-1911, along with the court sentences, dampened the zeal and efficiency of Dashnaktsu- 
tiun. In Russia, Armenian nationalists did not reappear as a new terrorist threat until seventy- 
five years later. The rest of the world became aware of the renaissance of Armenian terrorism 
in Western Europe and North America 15 years earlier — in the mid-1970s; more on this below. 

I want to close this chapter with the following conclusions: 

First, Armenian terrorism has been transnational from its very first days: it relied on the 
adepts of the Armenian Gregorian Church living in all corners of the world, primarily in the 
Ottoman and Russian empires, the Balkans, France, and the United States. 

Second, the Armenian Apostolic Church, which spared no money or effort to support 
Dashnaktsutiun and Hunchak, two terrorist organizations, financially and organizationally, was 
one of the important factors behind the steadily growing aggressiveness of transnational Arme- 
nian terrorism at the turn of the twentieth century. The Armenian Church used political terror 
to force the Russian Administration in the Caucasus to retreat from its policy of secularization 
of church property and funds envisaged under the law of 12 June, 1903. 

Third, inspired by the support the Armenian Church extended to transnational Armenian 
terrorism, big industrialists and traders of Armenian origin poured money into terrorist activi- 
ties. The legal — industrial, banking, usury, trade, and church — capital merged with criminal 
capital. In this way, the financial and economic activities of Armenians all over the world be- 
came criminalized. 
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Fourth, the ideology of political terror and the practice of terrorism based on the spiritual 
and moral authority of the Armenian Apostolic Church became part of the ethnic psychology, 
philosophy, and lifestyle of the Armenians passed on from one generation to another. This 
makes it a threat to the contemporary world order. 

I will demonstrate that these conclusions are objective and reliable in the following chap- 
ters of this historico-criminological study. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


TERRORIST TRANSIT: 

LOS ANGELES-SYDNEY-BAGHDAD- 
BEIRUT-VIENNA-PARIS 

(Crimes of Armenian Terrorists 

in the Last Quarter of the Twentieth Century) 


Transnational Armenian terrorism reached its peak in the last quar- 
ter of the twentieth century or, to be more exact, in the 1970s- 1990s, 
which was when it developed from a real threat to individual countries 
to a real threat to the whole of mankind. In less than twenty years, Arme- 
nian terrorists carried out over 300 terrorist attacks in 20-odd countries. 
Over half of them were not acts of psychological deterrence or a re- 
minder of the Armenians’ nagging geopolitical problems. They were ter- 
rorist acts in the true sense of the word, causing death, pain, and destruc- 
tion. Armenian extremists committed more crimes of terror and caused 
more casualties than all the other terrorist nationalist structures from 
certain West European and Middle Eastern countries put together, oper- 
ating at the same time. I primarily have in mind the Irish Republican 
Army (IRA) and Euskadi Ta Askatasuna (ETA — Basque Country and 
Freedom), as well as Palestinian terrorist organizations: the Palestinian 
National Liberation Movement, the Popular Front for the Liberation of 
Palestine, As-Sa’iqa (Vanguard for the Popular Liberation War), the Pal- 
estinian Popular Struggle Front, and the Democratic Front for the Lib- 
eration of Palestine. At that time, these movements were less active than 
the Armenian nationalists. 

As far as I know, most foreign authors have not yet agreed on the 
starting point of the orgy or even bacchanalia of Armenian terrorism in 
the 1970s-1990s. There are two equally well-grounded and, therefore, 
equally plausible points of view. Turkish and many of the European 
political scientists agree that the murder of Consul General of the Re- 
public of Turkey in Santa Barbara (suburb of Los Angeles, California, 
U.S.) Mehmet Baydar (49 years old) and Vice Consul Bahadir Demir 
(31 years old) committed by Karekin Yanikian on 27 January, 1973 in 
the Baltimore Hotel was the “starting gun” that launched the race of 
Armenian terrorists across countries and continents. 1 Yanikian, a gradu- 


1 This opinion can be found in: F.G. Dashdamirov, Armianskiy terrorism i separatism: 
“Pokroviteli i dvoynoy standart, ” Ganjlik, Baku, 2005; A. Djangir, Terrorism: vchera, segonia 
i naveki: proekt “Chetvertaia mirovaia voyna, ” Azerbaijan, Baku, 2003; “Prestupleniia ar- 
mianskikh terroristicheskikh i banditskikh formirovaniy protiv chelovechestva: XIX-XXI w.,” 
in: Kratkaia khronologicheskaia entsiklopedia, Compiled by A. Mustafaeva [et al.]. Human 
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ate of Moscow University, Soviet emigre, and relatively popular author, enticed his victims to 
the hotel with a promise to transfer certain objects of art to the Turkish government. Instead, 
he shot both diplomats in the hope that court hearings would help him establish, in legal terms, 
the fact of the so-called Armenian genocide in the Ottoman Empire confirmed by surviving 
eyewitnesses. District Attorney David D. Minier managed to keep the hearings to the fact of 
murder — the notorious genocide was not mentioned. In July 1973, the federal court of Santa 
Barbara sentenced the terrorist to life imprisonment. Eleven years later, mortally ill, he was 
released and died within a month. His name became the symbol with which ASALA (Arme- 
nian Secret Army for the Liberation of Armenia) started its terrorist activities in the Middle 
East and Europe; until the fall of 1975 it assumed responsibility for crimes of terror as Group 
of Prisoner Karekin Y anikian. 

There is a different point of view found in a declassified report of the Directorate of Intel- 
ligence (U.S. CIA) titled The Armenian Secret Army for the Liberation of Armenia: A Continu- 
ing International Threat 2 (see Appendix 3A). The authors of this document believed that Ar- 
menian terrorist attacks did not increase in scope until 1975 and were directly connected with 
the civil war in Lebanon, which lasted for 15 years — from 1975 to 1990. This looks more 
plausible for several reasons; the military-technical explanation looks more solid than the po- 
litical scientific, legal, and historical arguments. 

First, the special services and law-enforcement agencies of all countries oppose terrorist 
activities in their territories by enlisting agents from among terrorists and carrying out other 
operational measures. This pushes terrorists resolved to carry out large-scale terrorist activity 
to territories free from external control. In the past and today, Afghanistan, Iraq, Libya, Syria, 
and other countries, in which the threat of terror is still very high, were used and continue to be 
used as a safe haven for terrorists. Armenian terrorism developed and matured in the last quar- 
ter of the twentieth century in Lebanon, where Armenian nationalists could concentrate, train, 
and distribute, among the countries with Armenian diasporas, hundreds of experienced street 
fighters who could act individually or in small terrorist groups. Armenians congregated in Bourj 
Hammoud (the Armenian quarter of Beirut) where they set up volunteer units (militia) to train 
terrorists. 

Second, the civil war transformed Lebanon into the biggest black market of arms and 
weapons. Anyone could buy anything (small arms, explosives, hand grenades, and even anti- 
tank and anti-air missiles) and transport anything out of the country through the international 
airport of Beirut and sea ports of Lebanon without much trouble. The black market dealt in 
weapons and armaments, which the opposing religious and ethnic groups received, in the first 
few weeks of the war, from weapon depots of the local army (which received its armaments 
from French companies); it also used armaments delivered directly from Israel, the United 
States, Syria, and Iran, which supported one of the sides. This means that the fighters of Arme- 
nian terrorist organizations based in war-tom Lebanon had enough weapons and could rely on 
steady supplies. 


Rights Institute, National Academy of Sciences of Azerbaijan, Elm, Takhsil, Baku, 2013; Y. Alexander and K.A. Myers, 
Terrorism in Europe , Croom Helm Ltd., London, 1982; Armenian Terrorism: A Threat to Peace , Akdeniz University, Re- 
search Center for the Study of Atatiirk Reforms and Principles, Antalya, 1985; M.A. Birand, Lisanda Ermeni Teroro, And 
Kartposatal ve Yayinlan, Ankara, 1983; K. Gurun, The Armenian File , St. Martin’s Press, New York, 1985; F.P. Hyland, 
Armenian Terrorism: The Past, the Present, the Prospects , Westview Press, Boulder, 1991; A. Kurz and A. Mirari, Irratio- 
nal Terror or Political Tool , Jerusalem Post, Jerusalem, 1985; O.E. Lutem, Armenian Terror , Institute for Armenian Re- 
search, Center for Eurasian Strategic Studies, Ankara, 2007; The Armenian Atrocities and Terrorism , Assembly of Turkish 
American Associations, Washington, 1999, etc. 

2 See: The Armenian Secret Army for the Liberation of Armenia: A Continuing International Threat. A Research 
Paper , available at [http://www.foia.cia.gov/sites/ default/files/documentconversions/ 8980 1/DOC 0005462031. pdf]. 
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Third, the civil war made it much easier to move around the world under the guise of 
volunteers of Armenian charities of all sorts bringing humanitarian aid to Armenians trapped 
in Lebanon. There they bought weapons and technical devices indispensable for their terrorist 
activities and left the country as refugees. The ease with which ethnic Armenians could cross 
the Lebanese border amid the chaos of the military-political conflict gradually transformed the 
Armenian criminal groups into transnational terrorist groups. This, in turn, made the task of the 
special services of the European countries and North America expected to oppose Armenian 
terrorism in their territories much harder. 

Fourth, the wartime chaos made it much easier for the Armenian Apostolic Church and 
philanthropic organizations of the Armenian Diaspora to move money (camouflaged as finan- 
cial donations) and other material assets to terrorists and escape the control of the special ser- 
vices and law-enforcement agencies. 

The above suggests that the military-political factor of the civil war in Lebanon helped 
transform Armenian terrorism from scattered individual crimes into an ethnocriminal phenom- 
enon. This should not be taken to mean that Armenian extremists provoked the civil war to 
realize their geopolitical plans. On the other hand, we should not ignore the fact that they fully 
tapped the favorable conditions it offered. In the 1970s, Lebanon became the point from which 
transnational Armenian nationalism spread far and wide across the world. 

Judging from what Andrew Corsun, one of the U.S. State Department’s leading analysts 
of terrorism, wrote in August 1982 in The U.S. Department of State Bulletin, he completely 
agreed with the above. He pointed to Lebanon as the seat of contemporary Armenian terrorism: 
“ Although the Armenian community (approximately 200,000) in Lebanon had flourished and 
played a vital role in Lebanese life, by the 1970s they became caught-up in the internecine 
fighting that had overtaken Lebanon. When the Phalangists (Catholic Christian rightists) de- 
cided to use the Armenian section of east Beirut, known as Bourj Hammond, to launch their 
attacks against the adjacent Muslim section called Naba ’a, a split resulted within the Armenian 
community. Some Armenians felt that they had a duty to take up arms on behalf of their Chris- 
tian brothers, while others, mainly left-wing Armenian youth through their close contact (via 
the universities and the proximity of their neighborhoods) with their Palestinian counterparts, 
realized they shared a similar situation — they had lost their land, had a large diaspora com- 
munity, and the use of legal methods to bring their cause to world attention had failed 

Andrew Corsun concluded his article by saying that the Lebanese capital was a seat of 
transnational Armenian terrorism. He minced no words to say that “ASALA is based in west 
Beirut andJCAG, in east Beirut ,” 3 something which was well known. This is one more confir- 
mation that in the last quarter of the twentieth century transnational Armenian terrorism was 
rooted in the Middle East, from which it arrived in Soviet Transcaucasia in the late 1980s, 
obviously strongly affected by the American special services and their West European col- 
leagues. 

In Russia, as well as in the Soviet Union, the subject of transnational Armenian terrorism 
remains taboo. Many people knew and still know about it, but prefer to avoid the subject. This 
means that we have to turn to foreign (American, Israeli, and Turkish) sources in search of 
adequate explanations of this historico-criminological phenomenon. There can be no doubt that 
Armenian terrorism is an international social phenomenon. Most of what has been written about 
Armenian terrorism is limited to descriptions and chronologies of terrorist acts committed by 
Armenian nationalists in different countries. Fewer authors undertook an analysis and statistical 


3 A. Corsun, “Armenian Terrorism: A Profile,” The U.S. Department of State Bulletin, Vol. 82, No. 2065 (Washington, 
D.C.), August 1982, pp. 32, 35, available at [http://babel.hathitrust.org/cgi/pt?id=umn.319510012285091;view=lup; 
seq= 141]. 
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systematization of terrorist acts perpetrated by Armenian extremist and terrorist groups. An 
even smaller number not only systematized and described the biggest acts of transnational 
Armenian terrorists, but also studied this historico-criminological phenomenon. Since these 
works constitute no more than one-tenth of the bibliography compiled by the present author, 
we should learn the names of those who made the greatest contribution to the study of transna- 
tional Armenian terrorism in the latter half of the twentieth century. 

Andrew Corsun leads the list with his pioneering article “Armenian Terrorism: A Profile,” 
which started the study of this criminological phenomenon in the United States and, later, in 
the rest of the world. 

Research Paper of the Directorate of Intelligence (U.S. CIA) mentioned above, which 
offers a more detailed specialized study of the problem of transnational Armenian terrorism, 
should also be mentioned. 4 

In his monograph Armenian Terrorism: The Past, the Present, the Prospects, Francis 
Flyland analyzed the consequences, as well as the driving forces and mechanisms behind ter- 
rorist acts. 5 When carefully compared, the structure and content (including semantic analysis) 
of individual elements in this book and the Research Paper suggest with a great degree of prob- 
ability that Francis Flyland was, if not the author, then the editor of the latter. This means that 
the facts and conclusions found in his book are trustworthy. 

Michael M. Gunter’s “Transnational Sources of Support for Armenian Terrorism,” which 
appeared in 1985 in the Conflict journal, 6 7 should also be mentioned. The works mentioned 
above summed up what was achieved by the Americans (mainly civil servants) who studied 
transnational Armenian terrorism. 

Turkish author Omer Engin Lutem arrived at similar conclusions in his Armenian Terror, 1 
best described as a successful compilation of the above-mentioned American works supplied 
with facts and figures related to the later events of the 1 990s and early 2000s. This is more than 
enough to present an adequate and complete picture of Armenian terrorism of the last quarter 
of the twentieth century. 

The authors mentioned above — political scientists, analysts of special services (not infre- 
quently the same people) — believe that the Armenian Secret Army for Liberation of Armenia 
(ASALA) and Justice Commandos of the Armenian Genocide (JCAG) demonstrated more 
activity than the other extremist Armenian organizations. According to the Directorate of Intel- 
ligence of the U.S. Central Intelligence Agency, these organizations were legally and morally 
responsible for the absolute majority of terrorist acts of the 1970s- 1990s. ASALA and affili- 
ated operational groups (which not infrequently used their own names) were responsible for 
115 out of 165 registered terrorist attacks, while JCAG and its branches carried out 34 terrorist 
attacks. These official figures can be found in The Armenian Secret Army for the Liberation of 
Armenia . 8 

The U.S. special services used two different terms for terrorist acts: the term “terrorist 
attacks” was applied to terrorist acts which caused casualties or damaged property; “acts of 
terror” described terrorist acts carried out to deter, they claimed no lives and damaged no prop- 
erty. The table attached to the Research Paper contains 304 terrorist acts committed between 


4 See: The Armenian Secret Army for the Liberation of Armenia: A Continuing International Threat. A Research 

Paper. 

5 See: F.P. Hyland, op. cit. 

6 See: M.M. Gunter, “Transnational Sources of Support for Armenian Terrorism,” Conflict. Quarterly , 5, Fall 1985, 
pp. 31-52. 

7 See: O.E. Lutem, op. cit. 

8 See: The Armenian Secret Army for the Liberation of Armenia..., sheet 9. 
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January 1975 and December 1983 out of which 164 are described as terrorist attacks (Russian 
criminal legislation qualifies similar crimes under Art 2 13(1. b) as hooliganism: “Hooliganism, 
that is, a gross violation of the public order manifested in patent contempt of society and at- 
tended by reason of political, ideological, racial, national or religious hatred”)- This means that 
ASALA led in terms of the number of terrorist attacks, while JCAG took first place in terms of 
the number of acts of terror. 

The geographical range of Armenian terrorist acts is very wide, which confirms the trans- 
national nature of the Armenian terrorist threat in the last quarter of the twentieth century. 
According to the materials of the Directorate of Intelligence (U.S. CIA), Armenian terrorists of 
ASALA and JCAG, as well as of related extremist and terrorist groups, committed the highest 
number of terrorist acts in France, Switzerland, Italy, the U.S., and Lebanon. Turkey, Iran, the 
U.K., Spain, and the FRG 9 were less frequently attacked. On the whole, Armenian terrorists 
committed crimes in 22 countries, including the Soviet Union. The American special services 
doubted the reliability of the information related to the Armenian terrorist acts in the Soviet 
Union and did not include it in their research study (this information has been moved to the next 
chapter). 

The list of countries in which Armenian extremists committed their crimes is very impres- 
sive; the list of cities that had their share of Armenian terrorism is not short either: Los Angeles, 
Beirut, Vienna, Paris, Frankfurt am Main, Cologne, Essen, Zurich, Istanbul, Athens, London, 
Brussels, Madrid, Ankara, Rome, Geneva, Copenhagen, The Hague, Milan, Amsterdam, Bern, 
Marseilles, Lyon, New York, Interlaken, Strasbourg, Sydney, Tehran, Anaheim, Baghdad, 
Bern, Lausanne, Hollywood, Cambridge, Ottawa, Dortmund, Toronto, Lisbon, Rotterdam, 
Burgas, Boston, and Belgrade. Research Paper of the Directorate of Intelligence (U.S. CIA) 
describes these cities as places of Armenian terrorist attacks in 1975-1982. In fact, the geo- 
graphical range was even wider. The list should include Moscow and Baku. The chronologi- 
cally arranged list (some of the cities suffered from terrorist acts more than once) suggests that 
in the 1970s- 1990s the evil spirit of Armenian terrorism was rushing all over the planet (this 
brings to mind Goethe’s Mephistopheles, Lermontov’s Demon, or the legendary Ahasver 
[Wandering Jew]) and, unable to satisfy its spite and cruelty, caused death, destruction, pain, 
and suffering. 

The table of terrorist acts committed by Armenian fighters in West European capitals 
compiled by analysts of the U.S. CIA and reproduced in this book as Appendix 3A shows that 
both ASALA and JCAG claimed responsibility for the most outstanding crimes, such as the 
murder of Turkish Ambassador to Austria Danis Tunahgil, who was assassinated in his office 
(22 October, 1975), and Turkish Ambassador to France ismail Erez, killed by gunfire in his car 
along with his driver Talip Yener (24 October, 1975); Necla Kuneralp, wife of the Turkish 
Ambassador to Spain, and her brother, a retired Turkish Ambassador Be§ir Balcioglu were 
killed by gunfire while driving in a car (2 June, 1978). Spanish chauffeur of the Turkish Em- 
bassy, Antonio Torres, died later from his wounds. This means that either one of the two ter- 
rorist structures deliberately claimed the doubtful honor of murdering Turkish diplomats (of- 
ficially protected by international law) to impress sponsors from among the Armenian nouveau- 
riche, or the murders were perpetrated by the “rivaling” structure or by professional killers 
(which is much more probable) paid by the functionaries of ASALA and JCAG (which cast 
doubt on their integrity as understood by their rich patrons). 

The above does not mean that only the ASALA and JCAG fighters should be blamed for 
the crimes of 1970s- 1990s committed in many of the European capitals and ten-odd European, 
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North American, and Australian cities. Terrorists of the Armenian Revolutionary Army (ARA), 
the Armenian National Committee of America (ANCA), and the New Armenian Resistance 
(NAR), likewise, were guilty of acts of terror on both sides of the Atlantic. 

It is believed that the ARA was a result of re-branding of JCAG in 1983. Its fighters were 
responsible for six conspicuous terrorist acts against diplomats of the Republic of Turkey sta- 
tioned in West European countries and the United States; they captured the Paris office of Air 
Canada and committed suicide after the failed attempt to seize the Turkish Embassy in Lisbon 
(Portugal). 

In October 1999, the FBI arrested Chairman of the Armenian National Committee of 
America Mourad Topalian. He was accused of the bombing of the Turkish Mission in front of 
the U.N. building and as the JCAG leader. The charges of terrorism were dropped by the U.S. 
Government after the plea-bargaining and his admission of some of the charges; he reached an 
agreement with the prosecutors, pleading guilty to charges of storing illegal explosives and 
owning two machine guns, and on 24 January, 2004, was sentenced to 37 months in prison and 
3 years on probation. (In Russia, this is called “release on parole” and is accompanied by a set 
of administrative measures applied to the released person, who continues serving the term un- 
der different conditions. — O.K.) 

Between 1977 and 1983, the New Armenian Resistance committed anti-Turkic crimes in 
Belgium, Italy, France, and Switzerland. Unlike other Armenian terrorist groups, NAR attacked 
British, Israel, and (occasionally) Soviet offices (there are 1 1 established facts of such attacks 
and 3 facts of prevented crimes of terror), which killed or wounded no fewer than 10 people. 

Appendix 1 offers concise information about all of the terrorist structures mentioned 
above and other extremist organizations of Armenians. 

In the 1970s- 1990s, the Armenian Diaspora held first place in the international terrorist 
community in terms of number of terrorist organizations and affiliated terrorist groups and cells 
(responsible for ideological, financial, technical, and operational support) known to the special 
services of the so-called Western world. It was responsible for a larger number of terrorist acts 
than all the terrorist groups put together and was much more superior to them in terms of orga- 
nization and structure. In fact, all the Armenian public organizations tied by common ethnicity 
(the Warsaw Treaty countries being the only exception) were involved, in one way or another, 
in the criminal activities of the organizations of transnational Armenian terrorism enumerated 
above. By the last quarter of the twentieth century, they had spread to half of the world and 
controlled all the structures of the Armenian Diaspora. This should not be taken to mean that 
all ethnic Armenians scattered across the world are abettors of terrorism. It means that those 
who belonged to Armenian public structures and paid membership dues helped, albeit indi- 
rectly, to commit terrorist acts and terrorist attacks and shared the ideological conviction in the 
name of which these acts and attacks were perpetrated. 

Andrew Corsun and the anonymous analysts of the Directorate of Intelligence (U.S. CIA) 
spoke about revenge on the authorities of the Republic of Turkey for the so-called Armenian 
genocide in the Ottoman Empire of the early twentieth century as the main motive and driving 
force behind Armenian terrorism of the 1970s- 1980s. This totally unfounded conclusion, re- 
peated many times over and accepted all over the world, became the cornerstone of Armenian 
national ideology of the twentieth century. The logic of the operational and detection activities 
of all the special services, including the CIA, relied on the motive of criminal activities as the 
most convincing argument for the persecution, the courts, and the press. This was done for the 
purpose of formal legal qualification and understanding of the essence (based on their own 
psychologically rigid stereotypes natural in people engaged in detection and investigation) of 
the crimes committed by Armenian terrorists. American analysts preferred revenge for the mass 
deaths of Armenians that happened seventy-five years earlier and for which the authorities of 
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the third country (that had disappeared from the map) were believed to be responsible as the 
most likely reason non-damaging to their personal careers. Indeed, it demonized the terrorists 
and added value to their own efforts in the eyes of the public. This explanation, which had 
nothing to do with reality, was eagerly accepted by the judicial structures, the press, and the 
political elites of the countries in which these crimes were committed, since it excluded corpo- 
rate, party, national, and state interests. Armenian terrorism, absolutely illogical from the point 
of view of West Europeans or North Americans, remained the evil the struggle against which 
and triumphs over which brought promotion, awards, and bonuses. 

People looked at Armenian terrorists as aliens who settled scores with their enemies 
everywhere they could attack them without causing trouble for the host country and its people. 
Their crimes, which looked safe and far removed and had nothing in common with habitual 
offences, attracted the public and stirred up the compassion and imagination of West Europeans 
and Americans. The declared aims of Armenian terrorists were far removed from the demand 
for social reforms or restructuring the world by force proclaimed by the left extremists of the 
Rote Armee Fraktion (RAF) of Germany, the Brigade Rosse (BR) of Italy, the Action Directe 
(AD) of France, who operated at the same time and who, unlike ASALA and JCAG, did not 
rob banks and murder members of the autochthonous elites. Armenian terrorists never shook 
the political, social, or economic pillars of the countries where they committed their crimes; 
this explains why the ordinary people and the establishment did not perceive them as a threat; 
their crimes stirred up emotions and tickled nerves. 

As distinct from the Islamist extremist movements that operate in the Arab countries of 
Western Asia and North Africa, Armenian terrorism of the 1970s- 1990s was not a mass move- 
ment; at all times, the number of activists never exceeded several dozen. CIA analysts did not 
try to assess the human potential of Armenian terrorism: they knew that the primitive tactics of 
bombings and hostage-taking required small groups or even individual terrorists, who could not 
change the world order. The Armenian militants who called themselves Fedayis did not aspire 
to change the world — they wanted to attract the attention of the world community to the so- 
called Armenian genocide, the dominant factor of Armenian self-identity and ethnopsycho- 
logical type. This means that political terror and the means used by Armenian terrorists were 
not an aim, but a component of the anti-Turkish campaign intended to maintain the interest of 
Western Europe and North America in the intellectual activities of other members of the Ar- 
menian Diaspora through shocking and scandalous acts of terror. 

This also means that an integrated and objective picture of Armenian terrorism of the 
1970s-1990s requires a clear understanding that its organizers and ideologists did not want to 
liquidate the Republic of Turkey, as a superficial observer might imagine. It was a component 
part of Armenian political extremism, which was and remains the ideology of the political es- 
tablishment of the Armenian Diaspora and the Republic of Armenia. To a certain extent, it can 
be described as a precursor of contemporary Islamic extremism (at least, in Russia), which uses 
terror to raise the degree of political exaltation among those who support extremist ideas. 

It should be said that the organizational structures of Armenian terrorists were very simi- 
lar to those of the terrorist nationalists of European countries who operated at the same time: 
Oglaigh na hEireann (the Irish Republican Army, IRA) and the Euskadi Ta Askatasuna (ETA). 
The IRA used terror to detach Northern Ireland from the U.K., while the ETA wanted to sepa- 
rate the Basque Country from Spain and France. They either set up political structures, seem- 
ingly unrelated to them, or even demonstratively detached from terrorist acts; they publicly 
denounced these acts as inhuman and criminal and yet justified as an acceptable form of nation- 
al-liberation struggle in specific historical conditions, or they described themselves as the “ac- 
tion wing” of corresponding political structures, although never admitted to this in courts. In 
other words, delimitation of the terrorist methods, extremist ideology, and the structures that 
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supported them was the most typical feature of European nationalist terrorism obvious to the 
authorities, press, and man-in-the-street. The IRA frequently posed as an ally of Sinn Fein, the 
party of the Irish Unionists-Socialists, while the ETA spoke of itself as the “action wing” of 
Batasuna (Unity), a nationalist party with socialist hues that operated in the Basque Country in 
the north of Spain and in Navarre (southern France). Both parties, however, resolutely denied 
any contacts with these terrorist structures. Terrorism and nationalist extremism were obvi- 
ously moving apart; in the final analysis, each became a crime in its own right with independent 
corpus delicti in the codified criminal legislation of most countries. All well-known European 
national terrorists who regarded their crimes of terror as a tool of struggle for political ideals 
promoted and popularized by organizationally separate structures had a lot in common. In this 
sense, Armenian terrorism did not differ from Irish or Basque terrorism: terrorist acts were not 
an aim in themselves but an instrument of ideological propaganda. 

On the other hand, the Basque and Irish nationalists had one party and one action wing, 
while the Armenian Diaspora had two political structures (parties) — Hunchak and Dashnak- 
tsutiun — locked in the struggle (not infrequently armed struggle) for a place in the sun and 
money. I wrote in Chapter Three that Hunchak was set up in 1887 in Geneva by a group of 
Armenian students from Russia; in 1903 it became a Social Democratic Party that actively 
cooperated with the Bolsheviks. It disbanded itself in 1923 and united ideologically and orga- 
nizationally with the All-Union Communist Party (Bolsheviks). The Armenian Revolutionary 
Federation Dashnaktsutiun set up in 1890 in Tiflis as a radical nationalist party of Armenian 
bourgeoisie proclaimed a sovereign national state of Armenians in the eastern vilayets of the 
Ottoman Empire its aim. At first, the Ottoman Empire was not ready to share its power over the 
Armenians either with other nationalists or with Bolsheviks from Soviet Russia or the hierarchs 
of the Armenian Apostolic Church. Despite their considerable and even fundamental ideologi- 
cal disagreements on certain theoretical and practical issues related to the aims and prospects 
of their activity and struggle, both (Hunchak and Dashnaktsutiun) regarded terrorism as an 
effective and, under certain conditions, the only method of struggle. These theoretical disagree- 
ments were big enough to keep the majority of their members disunited; their leaders could not 
come to an agreement on a coalition, probably because they were reluctant to pool their sourc- 
es of money and share their agent networks. This explains why their fighting structures — 
ASALA of Hunchak and JCAG of Dashnaktsutiun — acted as two independent trends in the 
mainstream of transnational Armenian terrorism throughout the last quarter of the twentieth 
century. 

Very much like the Irish and Basque terrorists, ASALA and JCAG, as well as the local 
terrorist (or operational) groups affiliated with them or acting in their names, distanced them- 
selves from the political and religious-public structures of the Armenian Diaspora. They man- 
aged to preserve this illusion throughout the 1970s- 1990s: neither the officials of the U.S. De- 
partment of State (Andrew Corsun, in particular) nor analysts of the special services could es- 
tablish or prove, no matter how hard they tried, direct cooperation between these structures. At 
the same time, they were fully aware, and never denied, that there was an ideological construct 
shared by all Armenian political extremists and terrorists. They were convinced that revenge 
for the so-called Armenian genocide in the Ottoman Empire during World War I should be 
taken on the people of Turkey and the Azerbaijan Republic and that it would be a fair and re- 
alizable act of retribution in the name of all Armenians (including those who lived in the Ar- 
menian S.S.R. or were scattered across the world). Here is how Andrew Corsun described the 
ideological position of ASALA and JCAG: 

“While Armenian extremists have carried attacks under 19 operational names, the main 
terrorist groups are the Justice Commandos of the Armenian Genocide (JCAG) and the Arme- 
nian Secret Army for the Liberation of Armenia (ASALA). On the surface, these two groups 
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appear to be united by a common goal. However, a closer look at their communiques, and 
targeting, reveals that their methods and objectives are quite different. 

“ Unlike ASALA, which is Marxist oriented and adheres to the philosophy of Scientific 
Socialism, JCAG appears more closely aligned with the policies of the right-wing Dashnag 
party. The goals of the Dashnag are to reclaim their lost homeland, as specified in the treaty 
of Sevres, and to seek reparations and recognition of the crimes committed against their people 
by Turkey; and they seek a solution similar to Germany ’s admission of guilt and reparations to 
Israel after World War II. JCAG, in its communiques, appears to strive for these same goals. 
Following the assassination of the Turkish Ambassadors to Vienna and Paris in October and 
December of 1975, respectively (the murders occurred on 22 and 24 October, 1975, 
respectively. — O.K.), JCAG in a follow-up communique entitled ‘To all the Peoples and Gov- 
ernments ’ wrote: ‘Let the world realize that we will lay down our arms only when the Turkish 
Government officially denounces the genocide perpetrated by Turkey in 1915 against the Ar- 
menian people and agrees to negotiate with Armenian representatives in order to reinstate 
justice’... 

“ Whereas JCAG’s stance on the Armenian question appears compatible with traditional 
Armenian political beliefs, ASALA, whose communiques are replete with Marxist-Leninist 
rhetoric, considers the Armenian question part of the international revolutionary movement, 
and they seek closer ties with Soviet Armenia”™ 

The above shows that by mid- 1982, the U.S. State Department still had no idea about 
which of the Armenian structures backed ASALA; it looked to be nothing short of an autoch- 
thonous organization. The analysts of the CIA Directorate of Intelligence were of the same 
opinion; the analytical report said the following about the origins of ASALA: “ASALA appears 
to be a group of young revolutionaries in their twenties and living or having lived in Lebanon. 
An ASALA terrorist captured in 1982 said that ASALA was organized along military lines into 
what he called brigades or divisions. Until recently we knew little about the ASALA decision- 
making process or the identities of the leadership core. Apparently a central committee — whose 
location is unknown — oversees the group ’s activities. ASALA originally used a support appa- 
ratus — overt, legal groups — which, in our view, probably provided surveillance, propaganda, 
and logistic assistance for ASALA terrorist operations. These support groups — Popular Move- 
ments for the Armenian Secret Army for the Liberation of Armenia (PMASALA) — were active 
in Paris, London, and Ottawa ,” u 

Early in the 1980s, analysts of the American special services and the Department of State 
could not imagine that ASALA was the action wing of the Armenian Social Democratic Party 
Hunchak, which had been keeping a low profile since the mid- 1930s in the countries where 
Armenians lived. The organizational structures, however, of this, once the biggest, party of the 
Armenian national revolutionary intelligentsia, which preserved its organizational structures in 
the Middle East (after the party disbanded itself in 1 923 in Soviet Russia), served as the founda- 
tion for the Armenian militia units of Bourj Elammoud in Beirut during the civil war in Lebanon 
and encouraged the formation of the terrorist groups of ASALA. This means that nationalism 
still dominates Armenian mass public conscience, while all the other ideological intellectual 
constructs associated with individual party-public placement in society play secondary roles. 

The different party foundations and, correspondingly, different political ideologies deter- 
mined the significant differences in the criminal strategies of the two largest Armenian terrorist 
organizations detected by analysts of American special services. They followed in the footsteps 


10 A. Corsun, op. cit., pp. 33-34. 
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of Andrew Corsun, one of the U.S. State Department’s leading analysts of terrorism, who de- 
lineated the terrorists of ASALA and JCAG. Corsun wrote: 

“ Because ideology affects the operational strategy of a terrorist group, JCAG concen- 
trated its operation solely on Turkish interests. The one possible exception was the January 
1980 triple bombing of the offices of Swiss Air, TWA, and British Airlines in Madrid. At first 
JCAG claimed credit for the bombing, but in a later phone call to the local press, the caller 
said that JCAG was not responsible for the bombing and, in fact, condemned it. 

“ As the group name implies, of the 22 operations carried out by JCAG, 10 of the opera- 
tions were assassinations (resulting in 12 deaths), 6 were attempted assassinations, and 6 were 
bombings... 

“ While ASALA has done its share of assassinating Turkish officials (nine), nevertheless, 
half of their bombings are directed against Western targets. The group, operating under vari- 
ous ad hoc commando names, has taken it upon itself to cany out ‘military operations ’ against 
any country which attempts to jail or try one of its commandos. Examples of this can be seen 
with the arrest on 3 October, 1980, in Geneva of two Armenian extremists — Suzy Mahseredjian 
and Alex Yenikomechian — who were arrested after a bomb they were making accidentally ex- 
ploded in their hotel room. Until their eventual release on 12 January, 1981, and 9 Februaiy, 
1981, respectively, ASALA ... in a 4-month period carried out 18 bombings against Swiss in- 
terests worldwide in an effort to force the Swiss to release their comrades. The two extremists 
received 18-month suspended sentences and were barred from Switzerland for 15 years. 

“Switzerland is not the only countiy that has been targeted by ASALA; Italy, France, and 
most recently Canada have been victims of ASALA ’s wrath. On 31 May, 1982, three alleged 
ASALA members were arrested for attempting to bomb the Air Canada cargo building at Los 
Angeles International Airport. It is suspected that this bombing was in retaliation for the 18 
and 20 May arrests of four alleged ASALA members/sympathizers by the Toronto police.” 12 

The above and the conclusion this information suggests mean that the article was written 
and published in August 1982 when the wave of transnational Armenian terrorism was just 
beginning to rise. The storm of Armenian terrorism of the 1970s-1990s was still to come, but 
what Corsun wrote hints at the far from calm situation in the world. 

Eight or nine months after Corsun’s article had been published, analysts of the American 
special services wrote about the contradictions between ASALA and JCAG in the 1970s- 1990s 
in much more specific terms: 

“ From its inception, the ARF (here and elsewhere, the Armenian Revolutionary Federa- 
tion Dashnaktsutiun is meant. — O.K.) has aligned itself with whoever provided the best op- 
portunity for an autonomous Armenian state. Since the end of World War II, the ARF has held 
a conservative, anti-Communist ideology and has been involved in violence against both the 
Turks and the Soviets, whom thev hold responsible for the destruction of the Armenian Repub- 
lic in 1920. 

“ Our analysis and a large body of evidence indicate that JCAG is the action wing of the 
ARF. We suspect that the ARF created a military wing to counter the emergence of the Marxist- 
Leninist ASALA, which was probably drawing the more radical, violence-prone youth away 
from the ARF. Competition between JCAG and ASALA has been keen during the past few years. 
Several terrorist attacks against Turkish interests have been claimed by both groups, and the 
success of one group sometimes seems to spur the other to act. We have also seen a few in- 
stances of members defecting from one group to the other, presumably not out of ideological 
conversion, but simply to have greater opportunities to conduct operations against the Turks. 


12 A. Corsun, op. cit., pp. 34-35. 
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The prominent English-language publication Armenian Reporter cites the August 1983 convic- 
tion in Los Angeles of an ASALA member — the son of a prominent ARF leader — as evidence of 
the growing disenchantment and desertion of Dashnag youth to more active radical groups 
such as ASALA. 

“ JCAG has operated predominantly against Turkish targets. Its attacks — usually assas- 
sinations of high-ranking Turkish diplomatic personnel conducted in public places during day- 
light hours — exhibit boldness, professionalism, and meticulous planning and training. JCAG 
employs surveillance/countersurveillance techniques to ensure the success of its operations. Its 
infrequent bombings of Turkish facilities, which appear to be conducted as warnings to Turkish 
diplomats, are followed within two or three months by assassination attempts. 

“In contrast to ASALA, JCAG has not yet conducted or threatened to conduct reprisal 
attacks to force the release of captured operatives, who are considered ‘un-uniformed soldiers ’ 
by JCAG. We believe JCAG assassins — only rarely apprehended — are recruited and trained 
within the ARF Youth Federation on a one-time ‘kill’ basis. After an assassination, the JCAG 
operative is seldom used again in a terrorist operation.” 13 

These words point to the very contradictory nature of the opinions and assessments of- 
fered by the American expert community when it comes to identifying the level of operational- 
tactical and operational-technical training of Armenian terrorists. This can be clearly detected 
in Andrew Corsun’s article and Research Paper of the CIA Directorate of Intelligence. The 
disparities are probably explained by the fact that the Department of State (which employed 
Corsun) concentrated on the theoretical aspects of the so-called Armenian question. Its officials 
generalized, systematized, and analyzed the primary information that arrived from other coun- 
tries. The special services concentrated on the practical sides of terrorist activities: organiza- 
tion, motivation, and realization of criminal activities. These different approaches are best il- 
lustrated by two quotations. In 1982, Andrew Corsun wrote the following about the “applied” 
aspects of Armenian terrorist acts: 

“ Whatever the reason, since returning to the scene in 1975, Armenian terrorists have 
claimed responsibility for over 170 incidents which includes the assassination of 21 Turkish 
diplomats and /or family members, and 10 attempted assassinations of Turkish diplomats. 
Although the tactic of assassination has been used repeatedly, the majority of their operations 
have been bombings which are simple in construction and design. Unlike the Irish Republican 
Army (IRA), which favors remote control devices, Armenian terrorists have been partial to a 
Czechoslovakian manufactured plastic called Semtex-H. In the overwhelming majority of 
cases, this device is set at such an hour to cause property damage and not cost lives. 

“ Operationally Armenian terrorists must be viewed as unsophisticated in comparison 
with other groups since they have never shown the inclination or ability to hit a hard target. 
The only exceptions were the seizure of the Turkish Consulate in Paris on 24 September, 1981, 
and the attempted assassination of the Turkish Consul General in Rotterdam on 21 July, 1982, 
both of which failed. In the seizure of the consulate, the four terrorists eventually surrendered 
without any of their demands being met. In Rotterdam the consul general, who was traveling 
to work in an armored car and escorted by two police vehicles, was attacked by four terrorists. 
The assailants opened fire with automatic weapons — which proved ineffective against the ar- 
mored car — and as they attempted to flee the area, one of the attackers was shot and captured. 
Their bombings and assassinations required the minimum of logistical planning.”' 4 

The analysts of the CIA Directorate of Intelligence were of a higher opinion of the profes- 
sional adequacy of Armenian terrorists. Good professionals, they appreciated the level of pro- 
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fessional training of the Armenians, their practical skills in surveillance/counter-surveillance, 
intelligence, and cryptography, to say nothing of how they handled arms and explosives, and 
their good knowledge of pyrotechnical and technical means and materials. This knowledge, 
skills, and habits mean that nearly all the Armenian fighters were trained not in primitive camps 
for conscripts, but in special schools or camps under the supervision of officers of military intel- 
ligence or experienced instructors from among officers of the special services. The Armenian 
terrorists were professionals (or, at least, near professionals) of the chosen occupation; they 
were trained on a regular and consistent basis, which cannot be said about volunteer units, ter- 
ritorial militia, or other militarized structures (such as private security structures). The high 
level of operational-tactical and operational-technical training that the fighters of the Armenian 
terrorist groups invariably demonstrated could be assured either by corresponding specialists 
from the United States, other NATO countries, their colleagues from the Soviet Union, or the 
WTO countries. From this it follows that throughout the latter quarter of the twentieth century, 
transnational Armenian terrorism was not an autochthonous phenomenon created by the Arme- 
nian Diaspora or its ideologists, ft was a serious instrument of the military and political East- 
West confrontation during the Cold War. This explains why the slogans under which terrorist 
acts were perpetrated had little in common with the true aims of the true organizers of the ter- 
rorist activities and their true sponsors. 15 

We should pay particular attention to a fact of fundamental importance: Andrew Corsun’s 
article quoted above and Research Paper of the CIA Directorate of Intelligence coincided with 
a series of events, which points to direct ties between them (the article was published in August 
1982, while the Research Paper was compiled in the first quarter of 1983). The article coin- 
cided with and the later analysis was suggested by the invasion of Southern Lebanon by the 
armed forces of Israel that took place in July-September 1982, as well as by the raids of the 
Arab quarter of Beirut carried out by armed units (Phalangists) — the Lebanese Catholic Chris- 
tian rightists — that ended in the grievous Sabra and Shatila massacre to the northeast of the 
Lebanese capital. (This armed conflict is known in Israel as the Lebanese War of 1982, or 
Operation Peace for Galilee.) Israel invaded Southern Lebanon to destroy the organizational- 
political and military-technical infrastructure of the PLO and relatively numerous PLO-con- 
trolled Palestinian terrorist groups. The infrastructure of ASALA and JCAG in eastern and 
western Beirut, respectively, also had their share of strikes since they closely cooperated with 
the PLO in training fighters. Early in the fall of 1982, defeated by the Israelis, the PLO political 
and financial structures moved to Tunis; while ASALA and JCAG moved their military com- 
ponents to Syria. 1 have written above that the Israeli invasion of Lebanon split the local Arme- 
nian community. Some of them took up arms to fight side by side in the streets of Beirut with 
the Phalangists (who were the allies of Israel). Others, mainly supporters of ASALA, sided with 
the PLO: despite superficial, and mainly imaginary, religious antagonism, the Armenians main- 
tained close personal, financial, operational, and agent contact with PLO members. In this way, 
transnational Armenian terrorism became an organic component of international terrorism. 

In the 1970s- 1980s, Flagop Hagopian, ASALA spokesman and ideologist, was the key 
link of terrorist cooperation between the Armenian and Palestinian structures. Francis Hyland 
described him and his terrorist feats in one of the sections of his Armenian Terrorism: The Past, 
the Present, the Prospects . 16 1 have already written that this author can be trusted since his 
authorship or, at least, editorship can be detected in Research Paper of the CIA Directorate of 


15 Michael Szaz offered detailed information about this in his widely known article “Armenian Terrorism and the 
East-West Conflict,” Journal of Social, Political and Economic Studies, Winter 1983, pp. 387-394. 

16 See: F.P. Hyland, op. cit., pp. 57-60. 
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Intelligence. His information about the Armenian-Palestinian terrorist cooperation in Lebanon 
in the 1970s-1980s looks highly competent; I will rely on it further. 

When assessing the role of Hagop Hagopian in the history of the Armenian terrorist move- 
ment in the 1970s- 1980s, the author described him as a catalyst of transnational Armenian 
terrorism, and a much more powerful catalyst than Karekin Yanikian, who murdered two 
Turkish diplomats in Santa Barbara in January 1973. During the first couple of years of its 
activities, ASALA used his name as a banner. Francis Hyland wrote about Hagop Hagopian 
(the name, according to Francis Hyland who used it in inverted commas throughout his book, 
was an alias): 

“For several reasons, including operational security’ and, probably, an attempt to inflate 
estimates of ASALA 's membership, the ASALA leader used a number of operational names. 
These included Hagop Hagopian (Agop Agopian); Mihran Mihranian, Vahram Vahramian, 
Bedros Havanassian, Abduh Mohamed Qasim, Henri Titizian (also reported as Tezinyan), 
Minas Ohanessian, Noubar Hovhanessian, and Haroutioun Takoushian. The appellation he 
apparently preferred, however, and the one he used inside ASALA, was ‘Mujahed’ (Warrior). 
It was by this nom de guerre that the members of ASALA knew him ” (p. 57). (Francis Hyland 
uses this name throughout the book together with the other, best known alias.) 

He wrote about “Hagopian” as the son of an Arab man and an Armenian woman, born in 
Iraq, and was very skeptical about his moral and ethical qualities: “A number of sources re- 
ported that Hagopian, himself, claimed to have engaged in revolutionary activities prior to the 
first attack committed in the name of ASALA (the bombing of the World Council of Churches 
facility in Beirut on 20 January, 1975). The purpose of these revolutionary activities was to 
develop his skills as a revolutionary/guerrilla fighter. In the November/December 1983 issue 
of the ASALA publication Armenia, Hagopian relates that he led the 6 February, 1974 attack 
on the Japanese Embassy in Kuwait. None of the group of Palestinian commandos, Hagopian 
claimed, knew that they were led by an Armenian. The chapter on ASALA contains details of 
the incident. Hagopian certainly made no attempt to avoid publicity after the inception of at- 
tacks under the name ASALA. As much as any other member/leader of a terrorist group of the 
time, Hagopian, under a variety’ of names, was a regular contributor to his group ’s magazine 
Armenia. He also participated in radio broadcasts, and gave a number of interview’s to journal- 
ists from European and Middle Eastern publications. His appetite for publicity, according to 
another high-ranking ASALA member ... and author of “The Reality, ” 11 extended even to tak- 
ing credit for attacks conducted by other Armenian terrorist groups. His flair for the dramatic 
was evident even in the manner in which he faked his own death in 1982. Not satisfied to have 
the group simply issue a statement claiming his demise, Mujahed chose the time during a tele- 
phone interview’ by Le Matin in July of 1982, with the sound of Israeli artillery in the back- 
ground, to have colleagues claim that the Israeli barrage had bestowed ‘martyrdom ’ on Muja- 
hed (p. 58). 

Hagop Hagopian was a conceited person prone to self-advancement; according to Francis 
Hyland, who we can trust, he was extremely secretive and had a taste for the tyrannical style of 
governance. This is typical of leaders of all criminal, not necessarily terrorist, groups. These 
personal traits and his pathological desire to remain in command at all costs ended in disagree- 
ments within ASALA: “ The dispute within ASALA finally erupted on 15 July, 1983, when the 
ASALA dissidents actually carried out assassinations of two ASALA leaders — Khatchig Havar- 
ian and Vicken Aivazian — at an ASALA camp in Lebanon ’s Bekaa Valley ” (pp. 58-59). At the 
early stage of ASALA (which began with the bombing of the World Council of Churches facil- 


17 See: “The Reality,” Armenian Reporter , 24 January, 1985. 
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ity in Beirut on 20 January, 1975), they were Hagopian’s closest comrades-in-arms. “ Predict- 
ably , Mujahed’s initial reaction was to blame Turkey and the U.S. Central Intelligence Agency, 
rather than admit to either personal or organizational failure’’’ (p. 59); “in a final frenzy of 
retribution, Mujahed searched for and located a number of ASALA dissidents whom he believed 
responsible for the 15 and 16 July killings of Aivazian and Havarian. While publicly blaming 
the CIA and Turkey ’s MIT, Mujahed traced Garlen Ananian and Aram Vartanian to Damascus, 
Syria, and, on 16 August, executed both men” (p. 53). He did not want to be blamed for his 
personal involvement in the first two murders, which echoed far and wide in the Armenian 
Diaspora. It seems that by staging public executions of his rivals, Hagopian was copying the 
American mafia: by that time he had abandoned his earlier image of a “fighter for people’s 
happiness.” 

In his private life too, he tended to succumb to down-to-earth temptations and hedonistic 
pleasures, preferring these to the asceticism of a professional revolutionary whose life was 
dedicated to lofty ideas: “ Glimmers of suspicion surfaced later over allegations of misappro- 
priation of ASALA funds by Mujahed. The inability to account for almost eleven pounds of gold 
bullion collected in the Iranian-Armenian communities, and suspicions that it may have fi- 
nanced the purchase of a hotel near Athens, added to the discontent within ASALA” (p. 59). 
After being forced to flee from Beirut along with Palestinian comrades in 1982 as a result of 
the Israeli attack on the south of Lebanon and the raid by armored and mechanized infantry 
formations of the Israeli Defense Forces, “ Mujahed allegedly became a frequent traveler. Re- 
ports from a number of sources indicate that Mujahed shuttled between the Middle East, pri- 
marily Damascus and the Syrian-controlled Bekaa Valley of Lebanon, with lesser time spent in 
Libya, and Europe. In Europe, he admitted having been in France in 1983, rebuilding his 
shattered operational network there, and is reported to have also been in Berlin. Mujahed ’s 
favorite place, however, apparently was Greece. In addition to an affiliated political organiza- 
tion, The Popular Movement for ASALA, a number of colleagues from Beirut also were en- 
sconced in Athens. Encouraged by the feeling of relative safety arising from the political cli- 
mate in the Greece of Andreas Papandreou, Mujahed also reportedly established at least one 
front firm, Middle East Book Distribution, to handle laundered ASALA funds. He also alleg- 
edly enjoyed the nightclubs of the Piraeus district of Athens, in the company of some of his 
lieutenants and local dance hostesses. In addition to a house in the Glvfada area of Athens and 
the Popular Movement office in the Neos Kosmos District, Mujahed also reportedly had sev- 
eral apartments in the area behind the Acropolis” (p. 59). 

Hagop Hagopian’s life story is the best confirmation that business, politics, and crime in 
the top crust of the Armenian Diaspora were never separated. This means that transnational 
Armenian terrorism not only pursued lofty ethnopolitical aims, it was not alien to the mercantile 
tasks addressed either; not infrequently, business deals were accompanied by violence against 
former comrades-in-arms. 

“ Finally , on 28 April, 1988, elements probably from within the Armenian terrorist move- 
ment ended what “The Reality ” had termed a reign of terror. At 4:30 AM, a man and a woman 
emerged from an apartment building in the Paleo Faliron suburb of Athens and walked toward 
a nearby car. The man never reached the car, intended to take him to the Athens Airport for a 
flight to Belgrade, Yugoslavia. Two hooded men emerged from a nearby van, armed with 
sawed-off shotguns. Seeing them and realizing their intent, the man turned and ran back toward 
his home. The two men opened fire, knocking their target to the ground, then fired again at close 
range with the sawed-off shotguns (known as lupara traditionally associated with Cosa Nostra, 
the Italian organized crime group dominant in Sicily. — O.K .) ” (pp. 59-60). This allowed the 
Greek police to classify the murder as purely criminal rather than political. 
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Francis Flyland, who was either a CIA officer or was employed by American special ser- 
vices as an expert or an editor, supplied a huge amount of information about ASALA terrorist 
and operational activities and structure. 

On the other hand, lean hardly agree with him when he writes that ASALA spoke of itself 
as a political organization with a corresponding program of action. The Armenian Secret Army 
for the Liberation of Armenia was devised and set up as a clandestine terrorist organization, its 
true purpose camouflaged by political slogans, declarations, and communiques. This requires 
no further explanations or specifications. 

Francis Hyland wrote further: “ The view that ASALA presented to outsiders was of a tight- 
ly knit group, but one that had a Central Committee comprising several members... The style of 
leadership was said to be ‘collegial’ ... Structurally, ASALA was said to be divided into two 
branches, a political one with the responsibility for recruitment and indoctrination, and a mili- 
tary branch to carry out operations. Like most of the secretive organizations of the era, ASALA 
was said to be organized in the classic terrorist cell structure much like the Irish Republican 
Army” (pp. 29-30). To ensure the continued existence and activities of clandestine fighters sta- 
tioned in different countries, ASALA set up affiliated sociopolitical structures — societies or 
parties — scattered across the world, but operating under the same name — Popular Movement for 
ASALA or ASALA-Popular Movement (PMASALA or ASALA-PM). Organizationally, all the 
ASALA-PM branches were accountable to the political directorate and transferred to it the 
money they received from sponsors, weapons, and explosives, as well as operational information 
and intelligence. In fact, ASALA not only copied “the classic terrorist cell structure much like 
the Irish Republican Army,” but also borrowed certain methods from special services and eth- 
nocriminal groups of the Cosa Nostra or Camorra type. This was logical and natural: these 
American-Sicilian and American-Neapolitan structures had accumulated a wealth of experience 
throughout the many decades of their activities. It should be said, however, that Hagop Hago- 
pian could not generalize and use this experience without special training or expert support. No 
one doubted that ASALA was, partly, a brainchild of the experts of secret wars. 

This is confirmed by the fact that Michael Gunter described and Francis Hyland later 
specified in his Armenian Terrorism the ways and methods through which ASALA received 
money and material-technical support: “ The key word with regard to ASALA ’s funding is ‘va- 
riety. ’ At various times, according to a number of sources, ASALA employed diverse tactics, 
receiving support in various forms from various sources. ASALA received support from Arme- 
nians, non- Armenians, groups, and states. The support was sometimes given freely, sometimes 
grudgingly, sometimes fearfully. The support was both financial and ‘in kind’ — weapons, ex- 
plosives, training facilities” (p. 32). ASALA solicited funds from the Armenian communities 
throughout the Diaspora under the slogan of the struggle for the liberation of Armenia; the 
richest members of the Armenian Diaspora in different countries were its main targets. Here is 
what Hyland wrote: “ Vicken Charkhutian, who was charged with two others in the attempted 
bombing of Air Canada ’s Los Angeles terminal in May of 1982, was also charged with attempt- 
ing to extort $150,000 from the Armenian-American owners of a chain of carpet stores in 
California. Ironically, Charkhutian ’s attempt to bomb Air Canada was in retaliation for the 
arrests in Canada of four Canadian- Armenians on charges of attempting to extort funds from 
wealthy Canadians in the Toronto area” (pp. 32-33). This means that, in the 1970s- 1990s in 
North America, ASALA terrorists had not moved far from the ways and methods employed by 
ASALA terrorists in the early twentieth century in the Ottoman and Russian empires. 

Extortion was not enough to maintain the scope of ASALA activities; it also relied on the 
assistance extended by foreign states that used Armenian terrorism in their interests. In Leba- 
non, the Armenian fighters could always count on dwelling, food, training, office facilities, 
communication means, print shops, weapons, and explosives supplied by the Palestinians. 
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Libya, Syria, and Iran gave money and allowed the conscription of local Armenians or follow- 
ers of the Armenian Apostolic Church. Much has been written about this in Research Paper of 
the CIA Directorate of Intelligence. 

ASALA could expect money from ASALA-PM, the members of which were involved in 
drug trafficking and drug trade in Western Europe. 18 The main accusations came from Turkish 
authors, the impartiality and adequacy of which cannot be completely trusted. At the same time, 
we cannot ignore the fact that in several European countries, ASALA supporters were sen- 
tenced for their personal involvement in illegal drug trafficking, which points to ASALA’s 
indirect involvement in this business. There is no evidence that ASALA earned money through 
drug trafficking. I tend to agree with Francis Hyland, who wrote: “ The most famous of the 
cases, and the one most often cited, is the Shoemaker’s Gang in Sweden and Denmark. The 
twenty-four people arrested in October 1981 for narcotics smuggling included nineteen indi- 
viduals of Armenian heritage; names such as Vartanian, Zamazanian, Kasapian, and Kesh- 
ishian tend to stand out in Scandinavia. Although firearms, ASALA publications, and docu- 
ments said to ‘prove ’ membership in Armenian terrorist organizations were found in the homes 
of two of those arrested, Swedish authorities were unable to establish a link between the Shoe- 
maker’s Gang and an Armenian terrorist group” (p. 33). 

Young Armenians trying to survive in war-torn Lebanon of 1975-1990, attracted by 
ASALA’s obvious financial sustainability, formed the bulk of the action wing or ASALA’s 
directorate. “ Simply bringing together numbers of like-minded individuals to consider a topic 
of common concern, whether they are academicians, volunteer firefighters, or budding revolu- 
tionaries, is an extremely effective recruiting tool. In the case of ASALA, such an opportunity 
occurred in 1979, when the First Armenian Congress was held in Paris. The gathering served 
as an opportunity for French-Armenians to contact the organization. Alek Yenikomshian was 
a key nexus in the development of such contacts ” (p. 34). ASALA relied on moral and physical 
coercion to draw individual members into terrorist acts. Francis Hyland (close to American 
special services) offered the following example: “Levon Ekmekjian, the surviving commando 
from the August 1982 Ankara attack, told his Turkish interrogators that he joined ASALA be- 
cause of ‘pressures’ put on him by two men he identified as Mahram Arabian and Minnas Si- 
monian ” (ibidem). 

When conscripting new fighters and supporters, ASALA functionaries took special pains 
to prevent penetration of agents of foreign special services; members of the rivaling Armenian 
political and terrorist structures — ARF Dashnaktsutiun and JCAG which it funded — were es- 
pecially unwelcome. All potential volunteers or conscripts were rigorously checked and liqui- 
dated if the slightest doubt arose that they belonged to the special services or “rivals.” Francis 
Hyland offered the following as an example: “‘Walk-ins’ were not received well by ASALA, 
probably because of the fear of penetration by, among others, the Tashnak Party. Garlen Ana- 
nian, literally a ‘walk-in ’from Iran in 1983, arrived in Syria, only to be locked in a small room 
for two months, refused permission to return to Iran, beaten, and finally shot to death” (p. 34). 

American analysts identified three periods in ASALA’s terrorist activities they called 
phases. The first began in early 1975 and lasted until early 1980; the second lasted from early 
1980 to the fall of 1981, and the third from the fall of 1981 to July 1983. 

During the first period, the action wing of ASALA was led by Hagop Darakjian; his first 
political assassination made ASALA widely known outside the Armenian community of Leba- 
non. On 16 February, 1976, he, armed with a silenced pistol, killed Oktar Cirit, First Secretary 
of the Turkish Embassy, in an amusement arcade in Beirut’s Hamra district. For a while he 


18 For more details, see: International Terrorism and Drug Connection, Collection of Reports, Ankara University 
Press, Ankara, 1984. 
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remained ASALA’s terrorist No. 1 and led the organization’s activity throughout almost the 
whole of 1976, while Hagop Hagopian was recovering from the wound he received from Is- 
raeli agents as punishment for his previous terrorist activities. By 1979, Darakjian’s organiza- 
tional involvement and operational effectiveness had dropped considerably due to leukemia. 

The second period began with the advent of new people who received permission to be 
involved in operations and leadership; the newcomers, born outside the Middle East and 
Maghreb, figured prominently in ASALA’s terrorist activities. Suzy Mahseredjian, Monte Mel- 
konian, Pierre Gulumian, Mardiros Jamgotchian, and Khatchig Havarian shouldered the task 
of heading individual spheres of terrorist and other activities. Hagop Hagopian was left to look 
after administration and funding. During 1980, ASALA established its first permanent contin- 
gent in a training camp in Lebanon; little by little, ASALA took on more of the trappings of an 
organization — real estate, office space, and sustained personnel recruitment effort. This was 
when ASALA established contacts with the Armenian National Movement of France and or- 
ganized ASALA-PM groups in North America, and also resumed contacts with Armenian na- 
tionalists in Iran (who had gone underground after the 1 979 Islamic Revolution in this country). 
Suzy Mahseredjian helped establish contacts with the Armenian community of France, while 
an organizational relationship between ASALA and Armenian activists in Iran, Canada, and 
Great Britain was established largely due to the efforts of California-born Monte Melkonian. 19 
It was their efforts that transformed ASALA from a group of Armenian terrorists based in 
Lebanon and partly in Syria into a transnational terrorist structure that spread its influence to 
Armenian diasporas in practically all countries of the world. 

New people, new resources and, hence, new possibilities increased the number of attacks 
on Turkish facilities (diplomatic missions, tourist companies, offices of Turkish airlines) and 
raised them to a higher level. It was the newcomers who organized and carried out the assas- 
sination of Turkish Administrative Attache in Greece Galip Ozmen and his daughter Neslihan 
Ozmen in Athens on 31 July, 1980; his wife and two sons were wounded. On 5 August, 1980, 
they attacked the Turkish Consulate in Lyon, France; on 26 September, 1980, they wounded 
the Turkish Press Attache in Paris; on 4 March, 1981, Re§at Morali, Turkish Labor Attache, 
and Tecelli Ari, Religious Affairs Official, were assassinated in Paris. So-called Operation Van 
can be described as an apotheosis of the second stage of ASALA’s terrorist activities. Four 
Armenian fighters (Vahgen Sislian, Hagop Gulfian, Khevork Guzelian, and Aram Basmajian), 
all of them born in Lebanon, captured the Turkish consulate in Paris. The terrorists, who oper- 
ated as Iegiya Keshishian Group (to honor the Armenian drug trafficker earlier arrested in 
Sweden and suspected of cooperation with ASALA terrorists), held the building for 15 hours; 
they seriously wounded Consul Kaya Inal and security man Cemal Ozen, who later died in a 
hospital. 

This resounding and successful operation of ASALA fighters concluded the second stage. 
The situation in which it was carried out, along with later events, neutralized its leaders and the 
coordinators of the terrorist acts. On 3 October, 1980, after the premature detonation of a hand- 
made bomb, Suzy Mahseredjian (coordinator of criminal activities in France, Switzerland, and 
Luxemburg) and Alek Yenikomshian (head of the ASALA political wing) were arrested in a 
hotel room in Geneva. On 17 March, 1981, Hagop Darakjan, head of ASALA’s action wing, 
died of leukemia; on 1 1 November, 1981, Monte Melkonian, who replaced him, was arrested 
in France. 

The organization responded with a series of terrorist attacks on Swiss and French facilities 
(the chronology of which can be found in Appendix 2). Terrorists attacked public places in 
Switzerland and France, the offices of their airlines, banks, and other Swiss and French com- 


See: A. Kurz and A. Mirari, ASALA: Irrational Terror or Political Tool , Jerusalem Post, Jerusalem, 1985, p. 37. 
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mercial structures in other countries, accompanied by demands of the immediate liberation of 
Mahseredjian, Y enikomshian, and Melkonian. This had nothing in common with the stated aim 
of “happiness of the Armenian people in its historical homeland,” but instead, brought to mind 
criminal wars waged by criminal syndicates and governments of certain countries of Central 
and South America or Central Africa. In the fall of 1 98 1 , the world, European, and even Arme- 
nian public began gradually learning to regard ASALA not as a patriotic organization waging 
a national-liberation struggle by means of methods of revolutionary violence, but as a band of 
extortionists and killers headed by power-hungry paranoiac Hagop Hagopian. 

The third, and final, period began in late 1981 and ended in July 1983, when the organiza- 
tion fell apart. Israel’s invasion of Southern Lebanon (also known as Operation Peace for 
Galilee) pushed the organization to the brink of physical survival and forced it to move to much 
safer Damascus. The loss of organizational and technical infrastructure and of a larger share of 
the funding from the Armenian community of Lebanon caused a deep internal crisis in ASALA 
and, as could be expected, intensified the authoritarian trends among the leaders, who dangled 
carrots and relied on the stick. Hagop Hagopian and his cronies, Vicken Aivazian and Varoujan 
Garbidian, murdered several ASALA fighters fed up of their tyrannical methods. Arsen Varta- 
nian, murdered on 2 1 October, 1981 for allegedly absconding with funds and weapons, was the 
first victim of the period of “internally directed violence.” In February 1982, Hagop Hagopian 
ordered the execution of Hamo Moskovian, responsible for contacts with the youth, who was 
suspected by his “elder comrades” of cooperating with the Lebanese police and security forces. 
The next member to be killed, a blind man named Nishan, had been locked in a cell by Hagop 
Hagopian on suspicion of conspiring with Hamo Moskovian and executed with 35 rounds of 
pistol fire directed at Nishan’s head, neck, and chest. Soon after, in June or July 1982, Sarkis 
Kiulkhandjian, known as Khomeini among the Armenians and who had done a great deal of 
work in Hayastan (Armenia) magazine published by this terrorist organization, was murdered 
by Hagop Hagopian with a single round to the back of the head for refusing to continue work- 
ing without payment. The attempted murder of Ara Toranian, the leader of the Armenian Na- 
tional Movement, ultimately discredited ASALA in the eyes of the world Armenian Diaspora. 
On 21 March, 1983, the detonator mechanism on a bomb attached to his car malfunctioned. 
Less than two weeks later, a package bomb intercepted by Canadian authorities on its way to 
Haroutiun Kevork, leader of ASALA-PM, a formerly sympathetic group of Canadian-Arme- 
nians, was the last straw. 

Francis Hyland, who compared the methods, content, and results of the terrorist activities 
of ASALA and other transnational groups of Armenian terrorists (JCAG, ARA, and NAR in 
particular), offered the following ironical comments about ASALA and its methods: “ASALA ’s 
operations, consisting mainly of assassinations and bomb attacks, are carried out by small 
squads, typically comprising two to four ASALA members. The consensus of a number of 
counterterrorism specialists was that those tactics made ASALA only marginally effective in 
the military sphere. A U.S. State Department analysis (we mean Corsun’s paper mentioned 
above. — O.K .) termed ASALA ‘unsophisticated’ in comparison with other groups, citing the 
fact that ASALA had never demonstrated the ability to hit a ‘hard’ target. The only exceptions 
cited were the takeover of the Turkish Consulate in Paris on 24 September, 1981 — the so- 
called “Van” Operation — and the attempted assassination of the Turkish Consul General in 
Rotterdam on 21 July, 1982.” However, a 1985 study by counterterrorist authorities charac- 
terized ASALA overall as less effective than JCAG/ARA. “ Specifically on assassinations, 
ASALA was judged to be neither as likely to attempt them nor as proficient as JCAG/ARA. 
ASALA, the study concluded, was more likely to use explosive devices than was JCAG/ARA; 
however, ASALA ’s bombs were not as reliable nor were they as powerful. On a number of 
occasions ... the devices malfunctioned... ASALA was also more likely than JCAG to use a 
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large car bomb, according to the study, a result of the training provided by Palestinian and 
other Arab groups ” (pp. 37-38). 

The above suggests that ASALA was seeking effects rather than efficiency; its terrorist 
attacks were ill organized and ill prepared, which means that Hagop Hagopian set up ASALA 
as a commercial enterprise, rather than a serious political or terrorist structure. Its terrorist acts 
and attacks carried out by half-baked terrorists, who came cheaply, provided him with the op- 
portunity to seek donations from the Armenian diasporas scattered across the world. In fact, 
after several years of functioning (or malfunctioning), ASALA became a source of personal 
enrichment for Hagopian and some of his cronies (who escaped assassination at his hands). 
This transformation of a terrorist organization into a commercial structure of political terror 
inevitably caused its degradation and decline, a graphic illustration of the fact that commercial- 
ization of an idea leads to its profanation and degradation. 

There was another aspect of ASALA’s terrorist activity that blackened its image in the 
eyes of the Europeans (who, in the beginning, sympathized with the idea of Armenian national 
statehood in the Republic of Turkey). I have in mind what Hyland called “retributive bombing 
campaigns,” the practice of organizing explosions in the offices of European official or com- 
mercial structures in European countries or outside them, accompanied by demands to liberate 
fighters arrested for involvement in terrorist acts or preparations for terrorist acts. These acts 
had four distinctive features: first, they were never aimed at the legal property of commercial 
structures or businesses of the Republic of Turkey that, in fact, belonged to European legal 
persons. Second, the “retributive bombing campaigns” were carried out by one or several fight- 
ing groups that never called themselves ASALA, but used different names that pointed to the 
political aims each particular group was pursuing through its terrorist acts. Third, terrorists no 
longer sought attention to their demands to liberate their comrades -in-arms; they sought maxi- 
mum material damage and maximum loss of life. Fourth, when their demands to liberate their 
comrades were fulfilled, the attacks did not stop. A wave of aftershocks of a sort followed, 
which means that each of the operational ASALA groups continued its terrorist acts until it had 
run out of material and technical resources. 

The first major retributive bombing campaign of this sort was carried out on 3 October, 1980 
by ASALA fighters against the Swiss Government for the arrest of Alek Yenikomshian and Suzy 
Mahseredjian. The two had been assembling an explosive device in a Geneva hotel room when a 
malfunction occurred. In the British vernacular, Alek and Suzy “scored an own goal,” with Alek 
losing his left hand and his sight. Their arrest and imprisonment was followed by a series of eigh- 
teen bombings by the 3rd of October Group, the ASALA nom de guerre of the moment. They 
were aimed at the courthouse in Bern and offices of Swissair company in different countries of 
the world (a complete list of the targets can be found in Appendices 2 and 3A). 

The authorities of Switzerland retreated under the pressure: Alek and Suzy were sen- 
tenced on parole, set free, and banned from Switzerland for the next 15 years. A year later, 
Switzerland regretted it had been so lenient. 

The second round of “retributive bombing campaign” against facilities that belonged to 
the legal persons of Switzerland (inside and outside the country) was caused by the arrest of 
Mardiros Jamgotchian, who, on 9 June, 1981, assassinated Turkish Consulate Secretary Meh- 
met Sava:? Yergiiz in Geneva. The terrorists supported their demands with a series of 15 bomb- 
ings, the range of which even reached the United States. They demonstrated the global trans- 
national nature of Armenian terrorism. The operational ASALA group, which called itself the 
9th of June Group, was responsible for five more bombings, making a total of twenty, following 
Jamgotchian’s sentence in December of 1981 to fifteen years in prison. This time the Swiss 
authorities refused to retreat and brought the court procedure to its lawful and logical conclu- 
sion; this convinced the terrorists that further attacks were useless. 
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France had its share of “retributive bombing campaign” as a way to force its authorities 
to liberate the fighters arrested in its territory. I have already written that, on 24 September, 
1981, four Armenian terrorists captured the Embassy of the Republic of Turkey in France, took 
50 hostages, and held them for 15 hours. Two Turkish diplomats were heavily wounded. After 
the arrest of the terrorists, the September France Group, an ASALA ad hoc operational group, 
launched a series of bombings; this went beyond the thin line that separated “ideological” ter- 
rorism from “criminal” and caused casualties (the group bombed McDonalds in Paris and at- 
tacked passengers on a pleasure boat with hand grenades). 

The biggest “retributive bombing campaign” unfolded in support of Monte Melkonian, 
ASALA’s Terrorist No. 2, who was wanted by Interpol as a suspect in the attempted assassina- 
tion on 25 October, 1981 of Second Secretary of the Turkish Embassy in Rome Gokberk Er- 
genekon and arrested at Orly Airport in Paris when he tried to board an international flight 
under the false name of Dimitriu Giorgiu. The group that undertook the task of “retributive 
bombing” and called itself the Orly Group committed 18 acts of bombing across the world (a 
complete list can be found in Appendices 2 and 3A) — in Western Europe, Western Asia, and 
North America — to become additional confirmation that Armenian terrorism of the last quarter 
of the twentieth century was a transnational phenomenon: it could commit crimes anywhere in 
the world where Armenians lived, while the Diaspora was the breeding ground of its potential. 

The special services of the United States and Canada delivered the first serious blow on 
ASALA when on 8 April, 1982 one of its groups gravely wounded Trade and Commercial 
Counselor of the Turkish Embassy in Ottawa Kemaletten “Kani” Gungor with three rounds of 
pistol fire. The investigation of the attempted assassination of the diplomat protected by inter- 
national law led to the arrests of Flaroutiun Kevork, Flaig Balian, Flaig Karakhanian, and Mel- 
kon Karakhanian in Toronto on 18 and 20 May, 1982. ASALA responded with the method 
tested in Switzerland and France: it knocked together an operational group out of Armenians 
living in North America to start a bombing campaign to persuade the Canadian authorities to 
set free the arrested fighters. The result was disastrous: the police and FBI investigators found 
and defused an explosive device at the Air Canada terminal in the airport in Los Angeles 
(California, U.S.). Three out of four members of a Los Angeles-area ASALA cell — Hratch 
Kozibioukian, his wife, Siranouche, and Varant Chirinian — were arrested. The leader of this 
group, an Iraqi- Armenian U.S. citizen, Vicken Charkhutian, fled to Lebanon, where he became 
the closest crony of Hagop Hagopian; later he moved to France. The American Armenian Di- 
aspora lost Charkhutian, the key ASALA bomb-maker in North America, as a result of which 
“the military potential in North America was almost completely stifled.” 

In the summer of 1982 in France, ASALA made another, and as it turned out last, attempt 
at “retributive bombing” when Charkhutian was arrested by the French authorities at the U.S.’s 
request. Pierre Gulumian, ASALA’s chief bomb-maker in France, began yet another bombing 
campaign under the revived name of the “Orly Group.” All the attacks were organized in 
crowded places so as to kill as many people as possible; his first attack, on 20 July, 1982, did 
not produce the desired effect; on 24 July, only two persons were wounded, while on 30 July, 
Gulumian was killed during the premature detonation of the third handmade device. The French 
police, responding to the explosion, discovered that Gulumian’s villa was also used as an arms 
depot for Palestinians who lived by means of street robberies; Pierre’s brother, Katchadur, and 
another resident, Charles Sansonetti, a Corsican, whose wife was of Armenian heritage, were 
arrested. 

Terrorist acts in civilian airports did nothing for ASALA’s reputation either. I have al- 
ready written about an averted explosion in the logistic terminal of Air Canada at Los Angeles 
airport, which deprived the North American ASALA branch of its operational network. This 
was the first, but not the last, Armenian terrorist act in a civilian airport. There were at least two 
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others that caused numerous casualties. The first was carried out in Ankara’s Esenboga Airport 
on 7 August, 1982, leaving 10 dead and 71 wounded. A two-man commando team led by 
Zohrab Sarkissian and assisted by Levon Ekmekjian, traveling on false Egyptian passports, 
managed to set off a grenade and open submachine-gun fire. Sarkissian died in the Turkish 
counterattack and Ekmekjian was hanged on 29 January, 1983 after an extended interrogation 
and trial. While the Turkish authorities were investigating the terrorist attack, ASALA planned 
and carried out an attempt to liberate Levon Ekmekjian by exchanging for him the Turkish 
Ambassador to the U.K., who should have been taken hostage. Zaven Bedros, a Syrian-Arme- 
nian with no training or experience, armed with a pistol and several hand grenades, was sent to 
London where he was arrested by British authorities in his London hotel. On 22 January, 1983, 
a week before Ekmekjian’s scheduled execution, ASALA made another, absolutely ridiculous 
attempt to put pressure on the Turkish authorities. On 22 January, Apraham Tomasian entered 
the Turkish Airlines office in Paris and hurled two grenades. Fortunately for those in the office, 
Tomasian had been supplied by ASALA with offensive, stun-type grenades rather than the 
anti-personnel, fragmentation-type, and they did little damage beyond frightening those in the 
office. Tomasian was arrested, tried, and sent to prison, but ASALA did nothing to liberate this 
clumsy oaf. 

The most resounding of the ASALA’s crimes took place at Orly airport on 15 July, 1983 
when a bomb exploded in front of the check-in counter of Turkish Airlines, killing 8 people 
(four died on the spot, while the other four died later in hospital) and injuring 55. 

Two of the eight killed were Turks; the others were four Frenchmen, one Swede, and one 
American. The bomb contained half a kilo of Simtex and synthetic explosive produced in 
Czechoslovakia connected with four portable gas cylinders, which explains the bad bums of 
the victims. The police detained 51 persons associated with ASALA; eleven of them were 
brought to the prosecutor’s office; six, including Varugan Karapetian, the main executor, were 
charged with organizing and carrying out the terrorist act. He admitted his guilt and said that 
the bomb had exploded prematurely: it was expected to explode in the aircraft during the flight 
from Paris to Istanbul. He also said that the bomb had been made in the apartment of his friend 
Havaness Semirchy. At the airport, Karapetian asked one of the passengers to check in one of 
his cases on the pretext of having too many and paid $65 for the service. The bomb in the case 
exploded on the check-in platform, which saved several hundred lives. Soon, another Turkish 
Armenian, Nair Soner, was arrested in the port of Marseilles, where he had arrived by train 
from Paris in the hope of leaving France by sea. As an expert in electronics, he had bought the 
gas cylinders and made the bomb. The terrorist act in Orly was a transnational crime, while the 
citizenship of its victims made it an international crime. 

At the court hearings held in Creteil, a suburb of Paris, Karapetian withdrew the testi- 
mony he had given during the interrogation and, along with the other accused, insisted that 
he was not guilty. On 3 March, 1985, the jury trial adjudged Karapetian guilty and sentenced 
him to life imprisonment. Two of his abettors were sentenced to different terms: Nair Soner, to 
15 years in prison, and Havaness Semirchy, to 10 years. The jury explained the lighter sen- 
tences by attenuating circumstances (both had pleaded guilty and given testimonies against 
Karapetian). 20 In 2001, after 17 years in prison, Karapetian was released and deported from 
France to Armenia. On 4 May, 2001, he was received by Prime Minister of Armenia Andranik 
Markarian, who was highly satisfied with his release. Shortly before that, Mayor of Yerevan 


20 For more details, see: Terrorist Attack at Orly, Statements and Evidence Presented at the Trial: 19 February- 
2 March, 1985, University of Ankara, Ankara, 1985; The Armenian Atrocities and Terrorism ; A. Vatanda§, ASALA 
Operasyonlan Aslinda Ne Oldu? Alfa Yaymlan, Ankara, 2005; D.J. Whittaker, Terrorists and Terrorism in the Contempo- 
rary World, Taylor & Francis, Routledge, 2004. 
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Robert Nazarian promised Karapetian, a “merited master of ASALA terror,” employment and 
housing. 

The terrorist act in Orly exacerbated the fundamental contradictions among the ASALA 
leaders on methods and tactics. To be more exact, this was a clash between terrorist No. 1 
Hagop Hagopian and terrorist No. 2 Monte Melkonian over complete control, their delibera- 
tions about methods and tactics being a smokescreen. On 15 July, 1983, the terrorist organiza- 
tion split into a group of renegades headed by Melkonian that called itself the Armenian Secret 
Army for the Liberation of Armenia-Revolutionary Movement or ASALA-RM, a “revolution- 
ary” (read terrorist) organization, and a group remaining loyal to Hagop Hagopian. After losing 
many of its members and sources of funding, the group Hagopian set up in 1975 was gradually 
declining. The younger members did not miss the chance to move forward and, free from the 
somber shadows of past mistakes and failures, begin anew (for the history of ASALA-RM, see 
below). 

In the 1970s- 1990s, the mainstream of transnational Armenian terrorism was not limited 
to the odious Armenian Diaspora of Lebanon that had completely compromised itself in the 
eyes of the rest of the world. It included several other groups of lesser scope, yet comparable 
effects, and a far from positive stamp on history. The Justice Commandos of the Armenian 
Genocide, the action wing of the Armenian Revolutionary Federation Dashnaktsutiun, came 
second in terms of number of terrorist acts. Unlike ASALA, JCAG was integrated into the 
Armenian Diaspora to a greater extent and even enjoyed the direct support of the local branch- 
es of Dashnaktsutiun scattered all over the world or, at least, across the places where Arme- 
nian commerce and entrepreneurship were present. It was also encouraged by the Armenian 
Apostolic Church and its structures in Europe and North America. 21 Its hierarchs avoided di- 
rect identification with its followers who cooperated with JCAG; they never helped those who 
were arrested, brought to court, and convicted, although they never tried to prevent these 
crimes, that is, they tacitly approved of the JCAG terrorist methods. In this sense, JCAG was 
more Westernized than ASALA; it did not follow Palestinian and other Arab terrorists, who 
fought against Israel, but sought inspiration during the earlier period of Dashnaktsutiun, viz. 
the turn of the twentieth century, when officials, military, and policemen of the Russian and 
Ottoman empires were murdered in huge numbers (see Chapter Three). This means that, un- 
like the slightly marginalized ASALA, JCAG preferred the traditional or even fundamentalist 
ideology of transnational Armenian terrorism. JCAG terrorism of the last quarter of the twen- 
tieth century was not as mass-oriented, but operationally more efficient than the “brutal” 
methods of ASALA. 

As an official action wing of ARF Dashnaktsutiun, JCAG had to share its nationalist ide- 
ology, while its fighters had to clothe each of their terrorist acts in political garb. The attitude 
of JCAG and ASALA to the Soviet Union was very different. The fonner and Dashnaktsutiun 
were profoundly anti-Soviet and anti-Russian and held Soviet Russia, along with the Republic 
of Turkey, responsible for the death of the Dashnak Republic of Armenia on 2 December, 
1920. 22 ASALA, on the other hand, regarded the Soviet Union as a friendly state and believed 
that the Soviet Armenians should join the independent Armenian state when it became a fact in 
the territory of the Republic of Turkey. This loyalty is easily explained by Soviet support of the 
PLO, which, in turn, extended material and technical aid to ASALA. 

Throughout the last quarter of the twentieth century, JCAG kept a low profile in the main- 
stream of transnational terrorism and preferred to remain in the shadow of ASALA. JCAG 
assumed responsibility for its first terrorist act on 22 October, 1975, nine months after the first 


21 See: Y. Temon, The Armenian Cause, Caravan Books, New York, 1985, pp. 196-197. 

22 See: Ibid., p. 93. 
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official terrorist act of ASALA. Dashnaktsutiun needed time to set up a terrorist structure of its 
own; it wanted to keep it under strict control so as “to stem the flow of young males to ASALA” 
and local cells of Hunchak, hugely popular among the Armenians of the Middle East, espe- 
cially compared to other parts of the world. 23 This means that Dashnaktsutiun had no choice but 
to set up JCAG as a countermeasure designed, if not to oppose, then to subdue the effect of 
ASALA as a radical terrorist group. In fact, it was a very natural response to the radicalization 
of the socially active part of the Armenian Diaspora. This trend could not be banned, therefore 
it had to be directed at a higher organizational level and through tighter discipline, which made 
JCAG terrorist attacks more complicated, or even more refined operationally and tactically; 
they were much more expensive and much more effective too. 

A comparison between the ASALA and JCAG terrorist acts reveals fundamental tactical 
differences. ASALA fighters, as amateur pyrotechnics, preferred bombs, while JCAG mainly 
relied on small arms (pistols, machine guns, or submachine guns); its fighters followed in the 
footsteps of their historical and ideological predecessors of ARF Dashnaktsutiun — they pre- 
ferred individual, not collective, terror and never wanted to operate in crowded places (some- 
thing which the ASALA fighters never took into account in the first half of the 1980s: not in- 
frequently, their terrorist attacks killed casual bystanders). JCAG terrorists never missed a 
chance to leave a “black mark” (a piece of cloth with its name or symbol) to assume responsi- 
bility. ASALA preferred to inform the world about its involvement by calling the media by 
telephone. 24 The two rivals used their own and very distinctive methods; this made it impossible 
for them to claim the doubtful glory of committing a political crime perpetrated by the rival. 
On the other hand, this did not exclude a tug-of-war — each was seeking publicity at the expense 
of the other, of which I have written above. 

The JCAG fighters preferred Turkish diplomats and their families (that is, Turkish citizens 
protected by international laws) as targets of their terrorist attacks. The preferable tactics in- 
volved shooting them in cars with diplomatic number plates when they stopped at traffic lights. 
Two fighters approached the car from both sides; one of them shot through the door at the 
diplomat who normally rode in the front seat, while the second positioned himself slightly 
behind on the driver’s side to be ready to kill him if he tried to escape or catch the killer. Fran- 
cis Hyland, who was close to the American special services, wrote that out of 21 attempts on 
the lives of Turkish diplomats, two-thirds were made by JCAG fighters (before it became the 
Armenian Revolutionary Army) using the tactics described above. 25 

It should be said that these tactics required a lot of time and intensive operational prepara- 
tions: the diplomats’ itinerary had to be checked and rechecked, their routes verified, and the 
intensity of traffic on the selected street or at the relevant crossroads appraised. This means that 
the fighters were taught to carry out surveillance and counter-surveillance; several pairs of 
fighters had to be trained for each terrorist act so as not to be taken unawares if the victim 
changed the route or moved faster than expected. Success depended mainly on luck: the terror- 
ists had to wait for days, weeks, or even months for the victim to reach the designated place at 
the designated time. This method is better described as an exhausting hunt that required a lot 
of strength and willpower and in which success or failure depended on the fighters’ personal 
moral qualities and their readiness to endure privations and whims of fortune. The JCAG fight- 
ers were obviously better trained than their ASALA colleagues; they were better motivated and, 
therefore, caused much more trouble for the law-enforcement agencies and special services. 


23 See: F.P. Hyland, op. cit., p. 67. 

24 See: A. Kurz, op. cit., p. 72. 

25 See: F.P. Hyland, op. cit., p. 67. 
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I have already written that unlike ASALA, JCAG limited the involvement of each par- 
ticular fighter to one terrorist act; its fighters could not expect support if they failed at the pre- 
liminary stage or were arrested after the act of terror. They were trained for one specific act, the 
level of training being close, but not equal, judging by the failures of JCAG fighters, to that 
achieved by the special services. The JCAG terrorist acts required much more money and much 
more effort than the ASALA crimes of terror. Dashnaktsutiun had to pour money into terrorist 
activities and rely on the public, political, and terrorist structures of the Armenian Diaspora 
throughout the world. 

Fighters used machine guns in the streets and at crossroads; in some cases, the JCAG ter- 
rorists used handmade explosive devices that were more complicated than those employed by 
ASALA (its terrorists sometimes relied on primitive alarm clocks to detonate the device). On 
8 July, 1979, air-burst bombs were used in three simultaneous attacks: “at the office of the 
Turkish Labor Attache, the Turkish Bureau of the OECD, and at a Turkish Tourism Information 
Office, all in Paris.” 26 On 20 November, 1981, a similar device was used by JCAG fighters in 
the office of the Turkish Consulate in Los Angeles. On 20 June, 1984, in Vienna, a car, better 
described as an air-burst bomb loaded with several kilos of explosives, killed Erdogan Ozen, 
Trade and Labor Attache at the Turkish Embassy in Vienna. This means that the JCAG fighters 
were superior to ASALA fighters when it came to subjective training and technical equipment. 

The higher professional level of the JCAG fighters is explained by the organizationally 
superior selection and training structures that relied on the Dashnaktsutiun party structure and 
all sorts of legal organizations of Armenian youth functioning in many countries around the 
world. The Armenian Youth Federation (AYF), which functions in the United States, was and 
remains the most active among them, its stated aim being preservation of national and cultural 
specifics among the younger generation of the American Armenian Diaspora with the help of 
cultural and sports events. “All five JCAG members convicted of possession of explosives in 
the October 1982 attempt to bomb the Turkish Consulate in Philadelphia are known to have 
been AYF members.” 27 Hampig Sassounian, another JCAG assassin, had been closely con- 
nected with AYF before he assassinated Turkish Consul Kemal Ankan. He was brought to 
court and sentenced to life imprisonment for first degree murder. 28 

Many of the JCAG terrorist attacks in the United States failed because of inadequate com- 
munication among the members and the absence of a system of direction and control at the 
stages of planning and preparation for terrorist acts. Fighters and their leaders naively believed 
that international telephone communication guaranteed the safety of their contacts. In fact, late 
in the 1970s, the American special services established total control over telephone communi- 
cation, including exchanges between Armenian terrorists. In this way, they prevented crimes 
of terror and identified practically the entire terrorist network of JCAG in North America. This 
prevented explosions at the Consulate General of the Republic of Turkey in Philadelphia in 
October 1982, as well as the blowing up of a commercial cargo airplane in Los Angeles airport 
(Vicken Hovsepian, head of the Californian JCAG cell was arrested when trying to plant an 
explosive device). This means that the successes of the American special services were based 
on technical equipment and maximum possible control of the public and private lives of people 
in different countries. In the last quarter of the twentieth century, American technical equip- 
ment was (and remains) superior to West European, to say nothing of that of the Middle East 
or Western Asia. This explains why Armenian terrorist acts in the United States were few and 


26 E.F. Mickolus, Transnational Terrorism: A Chronology of Events, 1968-1979, Greenwood Press, Westport, Con- 
necticut, 1980, p. 764. 

27 M.M. Gunter, Pursuing the Just Cause of Their People, Greenwood Press, Westport, Connecticut, 1986, p. 78. 

28 See: Y. Temon, op. cit., pp. 196-197. 
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far between, while their number in Western Europe was counted in the hundreds. In other 
words, the number of crimes of terror is inversely proportional to the authorities and informa- 
tion and technical possibilities of the special services in the particular country. 

This does not mean that JCAG fighters never tried to camouflage their criminal activities; 
however, their efforts remained amateurish: they merely copied the primitive methods used by 
their colleagues from ASALA. The favorite way to avoid responsibility was to use different 
names; JCAG operational groups often relied on this method to prevent successful investigation 
of their crimes. “ In connection with three operations, all assassinations, the JCAG/ARA is 
known to have given a name to the commando unit. Its first attack, the 22 October, 1975 assas- 
sination of the Turkish Ambassador in Vienna [Dani§ Tunaligil], was proclaimed as an action 
of the 'Boldikian Group’; JCAG/ARA announced that the killings in Madrid of the wife of the 
Turkish Ambassador to Spain [Necla Kuneralp] , [her brother,] a retired Ambassador [Be fir 
Balcioglu] , and their driver, on 2 June, 1978 had been carried out by the Ohannes Kazandjian 
Group; finally , the 12 October, 1979 murder of the son of the Turkish Ambassador to The 
Hague [Ahmet Benler] was attributed by the JCAG/ARA to the Kevork Tchavouche Group.” 29 
These primitive tricks could dupe no one; investigating officers tracked down the true culprits 
and denounced them; the criminals were punished. The JCAG leaders, however, did not drop 
the bad habit: on 14 July, 1983, the organization changed its name to the Armenian Revolution- 
ary Army (ARA) to signify that this transnational terrorist structure had entered a new stage of 
its activities. After the re-branding (which coincided with the split in ASALA), JCAG/ARA 
went on with its terrorist activities until the beginning of the 1990s when its fighters acquired 
a chance to use their talents in a different part of the world (see Appendices 2 and partly 3A for 
the list of JCAG/ARA crimes). 

In 1983, another organization of Armenian terrorists — the New Armenian Resistance — 
left the stage. Most American and West European authors believe that NAR was another name 
for JCAG/ARA, under which it operated in Western Europe. There is a different opinion, how- 
ever, that it was the operational pseudonym of ASALA fighters who attacked targets associated 
in one way or another with the Soviet Union. These conclusions are nothing more than idle 
deliberations. So far, there is no reliable information about the true forces behind this name. 

Francis Hyland offered his own opinion about NAR’s origins and “feats”: it had been set 
up as an anti-Soviet terrorist group to contribute to the Soviet Union’s disintegration and to 
remove the Armenian S.S.R. from its jurisdiction so as to set up, in its territory, an independent 
Armenian monoethnic state. 30 This happened in 1991. He went on to explain that his opinion 
was not popular among many of his colleagues, but he remained convinced that NAR’s opera- 
tions in Western Europe had been caused by the desire to avenge the rout of the nationalist, 
anti-Soviet, and Russophobe National United Party (NUP) of Armenia. One of its leaders, 
Stepan Zatikian, organized a series of terrorist acts in Moscow. On 8 January, 1977, unknown 
perpetrators detonated at least one explosive device in the last carriage of a Moscow subway 
train, the first act of terror in Soviet history, followed by an attempted terrorist act in the lobby 
of the Kursk Railway Station in Moscow in October 1977. He initiated another series of terror- 
ist acts with the use of 17 handmade explosive devices (more about the criminal activities of 
the NUP in the Soviet Union in the next chapter). 

On 30 January, 1980, the NAR (which sometimes called itself New Armenian Resistance 
for the Liberation of Armenia) issued a communique under a verbose and high-sounding title 
“Neither NATO nor the Warsaw Pact — National Independence, National Sovereignty, and Ter- 
ritorial Integrity in a Reunified, Independent, and Socialist Armenia” to mark the first anniver- 


29 F.P. Hyland, op. cit., p. 72. 
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sary of the execution of the Armenian terrorists who blew up the carriage of a Moscow subway 
train in 1977. The document offered a somewhat chaotic denunciation of the Soviet nationali- 
ties policy: 

“ The fundamental enemy of the Armenian people is — we could not forget it — fascist Tur- 
key ... but we could not ignore the anti-Armenian nature of the repression which strikes the 
patriots in Soviet Armenia ... The fact that the U.S.S.R. supports certain progressive national 
liberation movements should not deter us from admitting that within its borders, the Soviet 
Union respects neither the fundamental democratic liberties nor the rights of the people living 
within those borders... In the case of Armenia, the U.S.S.R. ’s behavior is socialist in words but 
imperialist in facts... The so-called friendship of the peoples of the Soviet Union ’ ... is a mere 
mask meant to conceal the reality of the Russian yoke that afflicts our country... Armenia is a 
zone of tensions but also a zone where the interests of American imperialism and Russian so- 
cial-imperialism force them to come to terms with each other lest they destroy their respective 
areas of domination. It would be illusory to think that the building of a reunited, independent, 
and socialist Armenia could be achieved by negotiations between the two superpowers... The 
road to national unity goes inevitably through the struggle of the people to drive away all the 
foreign occupation forces from the Armenian soil and through revolutionary struggle to expel 
their lackeys and allies from eastern and western Armenia .” 31 

This is a clear and lapidary description of the geopolitical and geostrategic aims the spon- 
sors of transnational Armenian terrorism posed themselves in the last quarter of the twentieth 
century. In clearer terms, this meant: maximum involvement in the destructive processes in the 
social and political life of the Soviet Union and the Republic of Turkey to achieve their disin- 
tegration and isolate and reunite the territories of ethnic Armenians into a united, monoethnic, 
and socially-oriented state. This was the first public admission of the Armenian terrorists’ anti- 
Soviet intentions and their readiness to enter into a temporary union with any of the Soviet 
Union’s military-political enemies. Armenian nationalists were prepared to liquidate it in ex- 
change for guaranteed complete control over the areas of compact settlement of ethnic Arme- 
nians. This was, in fact, a declaration of war. In 1980, the NAR fighters confirmed this by 
carrying out two terrorist attacks at the Aeroflot office in Brussels and the information bureau 
of the Soviet Embassy in France. 

On 14 May, 1977, the NAR moved onto the terrorist scene with a bomb explosion in the 
office of a Turkish travel agency in Paris, lightly wounding the watchman. The earlier unknown 
Youth Action Group claimed responsibility; later it identified itself as an NAR member. On 
3 January, 1978, NAR fighters planted a bomb in a mailbox of the financial adviser of the Turk- 
ish Embassy in Belgium that badly damaged his apartment. The same day, the NAR tried to 
bomb a Turkish bank in London; the device did not detonate and was defused by the security 
of the bank and the British police. 32 An eleven-month hiatus followed. On 6 December, 1978, 
the NAR fighters tried to bomb the Consulate General of the Republic of Turkey in Geneva, 
causing a lot of damage. The handmade devices used in Geneva and later in Orly were identi- 
cal. I have already written that the device, which contained several hundred grams of explo- 
sives, was “enhanced with bottled gas cylinders secreted in a briefcase.” 33 This means that both 
were made either by the same person or by different people under identical instructions and that 
there was close information and logistic contacts between different and relatively autonomous 
Armenian terrorist groups, rivaling for political influence and Armenian money. This can be 


31 Y. Temon, op. cit., p. 202. 
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taken as one more confirmation of the transnational nature of Armenian terrorism in the last 
quarter of the twentieth century. 

“ Over a year passed before the next NAR attack, the ‘twin ’ bombings of the British Air- 
ways and El A 1 offices in Rome on 9 December, 1979. After less than two weeks, however, the 
NAR claimed to have assassinated a Turkish Counselor, Yilmaz Qolpan, from the Turkish 
Embassy in Paris. The JCAG/ARA also claimed to have carried out the 22 December, 1979 
assassination. Also on 22 December, the NAR took responsibility for the bombing of the Turk- 
ish Airlines office in Amsterdam ” 34 (it seems that all Armenian groups, and not only JCAG and 
Dashnaktsutiun, were drawn into a stiff competition for the glory of successful terrorists). More 
information about terrorist crimes perpetrated by NAR fighters can be found in Appendices 2 
and 3A. 

The year 1983 marked a turning point in the history of transnational Armenian terrorism; 
it had lived through radical ideological and qualitative changes, better called transformations. 
I have already written that on 14 July JCAG, the “action wing” of the ARF Dashnaktsutiun, 
assumed the name of the Armenian Revolutionary Army. The next day, a qualitatively new 
structure detached itself from ASALA under the name of the Armenian Secret Army for the 
Liberation of Armenia-Revolutionary Movement (ASALA-RM). It was approximately at the 
same time that the New Armenian Resistance for Liberation of Armenia, which had several 
highly publicized bombing series to its name, left the stage. The fact that the structural chang- 
es occurred at the same time means that it was not a coincidence, but a consistent and logically 
performed operation designed to consolidate the various trends and branches of transnational 
Armenian terrorism. They had to become accountable to a single center expected to channel 
their activities toward a fundamentally different aim — resurrection of legendary Greater Arme- 
nia — close to the hearts and minds of the Armenians. It seems that starting in 1983, Armenian 
nationalists and their radical wing pushed aside the Republic of Turkey as their main enemy to 
concentrate on the Soviet Union, its northern neighbor. The Armenian nationalists expected 
that if and when the Soviet Union disappeared from the map of the world, its territory would 
be divided among the Union republics according to the administrative borders. In this way, the 
Armenian ethnicity would acquire territory on which it would recreate its statehood to move 
further into the territories of its neighbors: Turkey, Azerbaijan, Georgia and, possibly, Iran and 
Russia. 

This fully coincided with the geostrategic plans and geopolitical interests of the United 
States and its NATO allies, which had finally acquired an efficient tool of struggle for achieving 
military-political hegemony and world domination. It would be naive to believe that these were 
spontaneous plans. Chapter One offers a detailed history of studies of transnational Armenian 
terrorism as a phenomenon of ethnic criminality. For five or even seven years, the analytical 
structures of the American special services and the Department of State, as well as kindred 
research structures scrutinized all the aspects of this phenomenon from different angles to fi- 
nally conclude that its aggressive potential might have been channeled against the Soviet 
Union. 

The political leadership of the Soviet Union and its state security structures were well 
aware of the quest of their geopolitical opponents: both the Soviet and the American special 
services dealt with the same people who craved for money and fame. At the turn of the 1980s, 
the Soviet and American, as well as the allied special services were locked in a struggle for 
ideological or operational influence on the Armenian terrorist groups. It seems that 1983 marked 
the temporary borderline, on which the CIA established its, if not total control, then domination 
over all segments of transnational Armenian terrorism tied together by the idea of a “crusade 
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against the Soviet Union” to detach Armenian S.S.R. and turn it into a seat of military and 
political instability that would threaten the continued existence of the Soviet Union as a fed- 
erative state. 

It should be said that all secret wars have their heroes. The American secret services, 
locked in active opposition to the Soviet secret services, managed to bridle the mainstream of 
Armenian terrorism mainly thanks to the efforts of one man, Monte Melkonian, an American 
citizen and the most prominent figure, or at least No. 2, in the history of Armenian terrorism. 
He had graduated from the school of terrorist activities in Bourj Hammoud, the Armenian 
quarter of Beirut. Bom in Visalia (California) near Fresno, he graduated from the University of 
California, Berkeley, where he majored in the history and archeology of Asia Minor. In 1993, 
he was posthumously made “Hero of Artsakh” and in 1996 National Hero of Armenia. Gradu- 
ation from the University of Berkley opened a new and important stage: he graduated not with 
a Masters in history, as could be expected, but with a Masters in artium liberalium, a document 
frequently used by professional agents of the special services of North America and Western 
Europe. According to his official biography published by the Armenian Hayazg Infonnation 
Foundation, he spent several years as a young man in Spain (where his father served at an 
American airbase). In 1975, after graduating from university, he arrived in Beirut as a teacher 
of an Armenian school in Bourj Hammoud precisely at the time when the country was em- 
broiled in a civil war. Upon arrival, he joined the local volunteer detachment (militia) and was 
soon promoted to a commanding position. 

In 1980, he joined ASALA, and a year later he replaced Hagop Darakjian (who died of 
leukemia) as leader of the ASALA action wing. He organized and supervised several resonant 
terrorist acts that earned him popularity among terrorists and in the Armenian Diaspora. The 
most famous and the most respected terrorist act within ASALA was the 24 September, 1981 
takeover of the Turkish Consulate General in Paris, the Van Operation, which produced an 
enormous amount of publicity. On 1 1 and 14 November, 1981, Melkonian was twice arrested 
by the French police on the suspicion of organizing the assassination attempt on the Turkish 
Ambassador to Italy. ASALA responded with a series of 15 bombings in France and other 
countries — from Switzerland to Iran — of real estate belonging to French legal persons. Finally, 
he was released due to insufficient evidence and deported from France to Lebanon. In 1982, he, 
together with other ASALA fighters, helped the PLO military to rebuff the Israeli Defense 
Forces’ invasion of South Lebanon and the raid on Beirut. This distracted him for a while from 
terrorist activities. In 1983, when Israelis destroyed the administrative and technical structures 
of ASALA in South Lebanon, Melkonian snatched leadership in the terrorist organization from 
Hagop Hagopian by setting up ASALA-RM geared at the interests of the United States and its 
NATO allies. In 1985, when on tour in Western Europe where he went to pick up the contacts 
earlier established by Hagopian, he was arrested by the French special services for crossing the 
border with a false identity card. Later, accused of illegal possession of weapons and given a 
cumulative six -year jail sentence, he was released on parole after three-and-a-half years and 
deported to Yemen. The head of the security structures of the Armenian S.S.R., who took Mel- 
konian for a loyal supporter of the republic’s leadership, helped him move to Nagorno-Kara- 
bakh to become the leader of the Armenian terrorists who poured into the area from Syria, 
Lebanon, Jordan, Egypt, and other countries of the Middle East. These criminal elements closed 
ranks around Monte Melkonian to use violence and provocations to paralyze the state and 
party machine of the Nagorno-Karabakh Autonomous Region of the Azerbaijan S.S.R. They 
also provoked ethnic clashes between Azeris and Armenians that developed into an anti-Sovi- 
et uprising accompanied by partisan warfare against the regular units of the Ministry of Internal 
Affairs of the U. S.S.R. More details about transnational Armenian terrorism and its role in 
provoking and fanning the Nagorno-Karabakh conflict can be found below. 
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Terrorist Transit: Los Angeles-Sydney-Baghdad-Beirut-Vienna-Paris 


I deem it necessary to conclude this historical survey of Armenian terrorism in the last 
quarter of the twentieth century by attracting the attention of my readers to the question of 
whether ASALA cooperated with the Soviet security structures, at which Andrew Corsun hint- 
ed in his article which appeared in The U.S. Department of State Bulletin. However, he convinc- 
ingly asserted: “ Although there have been reports of links between Armenian terrorists and 
Greek Cypriots, Greeks, and even the Soviets, outside of the assistance that ASALA has re- 
ceived from the Palestinians, there is no proof that Armenian terrorists are plugged into any 
international terrorist network.” 35 At the same time, several American and West European 
authors write, without any plausible confirmation, that these contacts did take place in the 
1980s. 36 It is highly interesting to point out that despite the sharp ideological and military-po- 
litical confrontation between the “capitalist” West and the “socialist” East during the Cold War, 
officials and official publications of the United States and its NATO allies never pointed an 
accusing finger at the Soviet Union and its allies, even though they had unassailable facts that 
some of the attacks and their repercussions played into the hands of the Soviet special services 
and the Soviet political leaders. The Armenian Secret Army Research Paper declassified in 
2013, for example, says that in 1979 ASALA fighters committed several terrorist acts in the 
interests of the Soviet Union. It says in particular: “ASALA has tried to arrange an agreement 
with Italy to halt the emigration of Armenians from their traditional homelands in the Soviet 
Union. ASALA called for the closure of all emigration centers in Italy on 22 December, 1979 
when the group attacked a Rome pension that housed Armenian emigrants. Hagopian claimed 
in a February 1982 interview that an agreement had been reached under which ASALA would 
not conduct attacks in Italy except against Turkish targets. In return, the Italians would close 
the emigration offices within six months. Although Hagopian later said that the Italians re- 
neged by simply moving the offices and changing their names, there have been no more ASALA 
attacks in Italy.” 31 This fragment from an operational document of the mightiest (at that time) 
American special service compiled in late 1982 is brimming with unfounded facts and slyness. 
In 1978, the U.S. government passed a decision to help 400 thousand ethnic Armenians resettle 
from the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe to the United States, in order to train adequate num- 
ber of secret agents to organize subversive activities against the Soviet Union. The Soviet po- 
litical leaders and state security structures knew this and, in order to prevent the outflow, drew 
up a confidential decision of the C.C. C.P.S.U. of 27 December, 1978 On Intensifying Work 
among Armenians Living Abroad. It has not been declassified, however certain recently declas- 
sified Soviet documents refer to it 38 (this is discussed in more detail in Chapter Five of this 
book). The anonymous author or authors of Research Paper of the CIA Directorate of Intelli- 
gence knew that his/their government was actively implementing a program of immigration of 
ethnic Armenians and that the Soviet special services were, just as actively, opposing these 
efforts. These authors did not allow themselves even the slightest hint at operational coopera- 
tion between ASALA and the Soviet special services when writing about the attack by ASALA 
fighters on “the Rome pension that housed Armenian emigrants.” They rightly believed that 
this and similar actions fully corresponded to the aims and logic of undercover operations, one 
of the tools of all secret services. The anonymous author left the contacts between the KGB of 


35 A. Corsun, op. cit., p. 35. 

36 See, for example: J. Aras, Chetvertaia mirovaia voyna: informatsionno-analiticheskiy spravochnik po negosudarst- 
vennym voenizironannym sistemam, AST, Astrel, Tranzitkniga, Moscow, 2003, p. 638; E. Feigl, A Myth of Terror, Armenian 
Extremism: Its Causes and Its Historical Context , Edition Zeitgeschichte, 1986, p. 60. 

37 The Armenian Secret Army for the Liberation of Armenia..., sheets 7-8. 

38 For more details, see: O.Yu. Kuznetsov, “Delo ‘Vzryvnika’: armianskiy politicheskiy terrorizm v SSSR (novye 
aspekty istorii terroristicheskikh aktov v Moskve 8 ianvaria 1977 goda,” IRS-Nasledie, Mezhdunarodny azerbaidzhanskiy 
zhurnal, No. 6 (72), 2014, pp. 50-57. 
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the Soviet Union and Armenian nationalist fighters to journalists, who were not bold enough to 
hold forth on these contacts without sufficient evidence. 

Erich Feigl, an Austrian author and filmmaker, who wrote about such contacts in his 
A Myth of Terror, Armenian Extremism, and a friend of Trade and Labor Attache at the Turkish 
Embassy in Vienna Erdogan Ozen assassinated by Armenian nationalists on 20 June, 1 984 (the 
book is dedicated to his memory), could have relied on Turkish diplomatic sources, which he 
completely trusted. He demonstrated a lot of caution when formulating his conclusions and 
offered no dates, names, or events that speak of suppositions rather than concepts. His state- 
ments might turn out to be sheer propaganda with not a shred of truth behind them, or objective 
facts with no firm foundation to stand on. My personal position on this ambiguous issue is 
equally ambiguous. 

When summing up the history of the evolution of Armenian terrorism in the last quarter 
of the twentieth century, 1 have to admit the presence of several logical constellations that led 
to the objective interaction of individual structural elements of this criminological phenome- 
non. ft should be said that Armenian terrorism of the last quarter of the twentieth century was 
a multidimensional and multifaceted phenomenon, the polyvariety of which was rooted in 
previous historical experience and largely predetermined the Armenian terrorists’ modus ope- 
randi. When planning and carrying out their terrorist acts, the fighters of all the Armenian ter- 
rorist groups had to bear in mind their possible effect on the man-in-the-street and the media, 
not infrequently to the detriment of their efficiency. Likewise, they had to act in the way that 
brought to mind earlier terrorist attacks and adjust their traditional national hues to later peri- 
ods. This means that Armenian terrorism was an instrument used to achieve specific ad hoc 
aims. 

History has demonstrated, for example, that Hagop Hagopian, who set up ASALA, turned 
it into a commercial structure geared at political terror. He earned money for himself and his 
closest circle by committing crimes that harmonized with the collective ideas of the Armenian 
Diaspora, prepared to pour money into ASALA as long as its crimes corresponded to its expec- 
tations. The leaders of JCAG/ARA, financially dependent on the ARF Dashnaktsutiun, had to 
remain within the limits outlined by its ideology and ethics. This explains the ideological bi- 
ases of Armenian terrorism of the last quarter of the twentieth century, which could spread 
beyond the narrow ideology of recreating national Armenian statehood. 

Ideological biases, or even extreme ideological narrow-mindedness, forced Armenian 
terrorists to seek temporary allies, irrespective of their hues, and set up temporary coalitions if 
they brought the cherished aim closer, on the one hand, and permitted unlimited choice of 
means and methods, on the other. Armenian terrorists were never too fastidious in their choice 
of allies — they formed ad hoc unions with other terrorist groups or even special services and 
relied on the material and technical resources and money offered by third countries or their 
special services. Transnational Armenian terrorism was extremely flexible when it came to 
selecting the means needed to achieve the aim (which remained the same). 

ft should be said that there was an interconnection between the terrorist practices of Ar- 
menian fighters and the ideology of the Armenian Diaspora: the former translated into reality 
the dreams and hopes of the latter and, on the other hand, readjusted the content of these dreams 
by means of their practical activities. The analysts of the American special services exploited 
this interconnection through the terrorists of ASALA-RM led by Monte Melkonian. They pre- 
served the ideological dominant — monoethnic Armenian statehood — and shifted the paradigm 
of collective conscience from Eastern Turkey to Soviet Transcaucasia, which was the begin- 
ning of end of the Soviet Union. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


THE BLASTERS AND BUS FILES 

(“Spontaneous” Armenian Political Terrorism in the U.S.S.R. 
in the Last Quarter of the Twentieth Century) 


The official ideology of “proletarian internationalism” preached 
equality of all the Soviet peoples, formal state equality, and internal so- 
ciocultural sovereignty of all state-administrative units allowing all na- 
tions and nationalities to preserve and develop their ethnic (folklore) 
specifics reduced to folk dances and songs. In the Soviet Union, people 
were not divided according to their nationality; this means that there 
were no visible roots of nationalist radicalism and extremism, let alone 
terrorism as their monstrous manifestation. It was a country in which the 
friendship of peoples and mutual enrichment of ethnic cultures and lan- 
guages were not empty declarations, but everyday realities at the na- 
tional, republican, regional, and even local levels. In the Armenian 
S.S.R., however, nationalism on the brink of chauvinism, barely con- 
cealed from the country’s political leaders, was a way of life. 

This was a natural and inevitable product of the prevailing ethnic 
mentality rooted in the historically not very distant past when Armenians 
had not been a people or an ethnicity, but a polyethnic Armenian Grego- 
rian religious sect scattered across Western Asia among its Muslim (Tur- 
kic and Arabic) population, nowhere an ethnic or religious majority. 
Several centuries of survival as a scattered people in alien milieus taught 
Armenians to seek consolidation to preserve their self-identity as part of 
their ethnic psychology. So it is no wonder that Soviet power failed, after 
half a century of efforts in the Armenian-populated territories of Trans- 
caucasia, to transform the Armenians’ nationalist into an internationalist 
mentality, or even start pushing them in that direction. 

As Soviet citizens, the Armenians had to accept alien ethnic ele- 
ments in their monoethnic community, but a relatively large share (more 
about this below) refused to comply. It was this openly nationalist milieu 
that produced individuals who for ideological reasons or because of men- 
tal derangements or social problems performed extreme, read criminal, 
acts. They did this to inform the world about themselves and their ideals. 
Committed by loners, these terrorist acts had nothing to do with the real 
social and political context in the Armenian S.S.R. in the epoch of so- 
called developed socialism (the 1970s- 1980s), or with the sentiments of 
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its citizens. However, as an intellectual moving force, they were part and parcel of Armenian 
ethnicity and its national mentality. 

Here I will concentrate on the historico-criminological, rather than ethnopsychological 
aspects of Armenian terrorism and substantiate my arguments with information about three 
crimes of Armenian terrorists widely discussed by the media and extensively covered in remi- 
niscences of eye-witnesses. I am talking about three criminal acts perpetrated by Armenian 
terrorists who were Soviet citizens and did not hesitate to organize explosions, two of which 
produced numerous casualties, while the third was prevented by a lucky chance. The first of the 
three planned terrorist acts took place on the evening of 8 January, 1977 in Moscow subway; 
the second, on the morning of 8 September, 1984 in a bus in Baku, while the third was pre- 
vented at the eleventh hour late in October 1977 in the lobby of the Kursk Railway Station in 
Moscow. Armenians (all of them Soviet citizens), not Chechen or Islamic terrorists, were the 
first to kill people in the Soviet capital. 

In the last fifteen years, freedom of speech and the Internet have made information about 
the terrorist acts committed by Armenian nationalists in Moscow easy to acquire. We all know 
now that the explosions in Moscow killed seven and crippled 37. Here I will not dwell on in- 
formation easily available from the Internet and concentrate on historico-criminological infor- 
mation outside the reach of the public. 

Let’s begin at the beginning. On 8 January, 1977, at 5:33 PM, a homemade bomb ex- 
ploded in a subway train between the Izmaylovskaia and Pervomayskaia stations (the navy blue 
line of the Moscow subway); half an hour later, at 6:05 PM, a similar bomb was detonated in a 
food store in Dzerzhinskiy (now Bolshaia Lubianka) Street; five minutes later a third bomb 
went off in another food store on 25th of October (now Nikolskaia) Street. The blasts in the 
food stores in the heart of Moscow did not kill anyone and wounded only a few; all the deaths 
and injuries were produced by the explosion in the metro train. The number of casualties was 
relatively small due to the combination of lucky chance and the terrorists’ lack of skill. The 
bomb detonated when the train was driving along an above-ground stretch; part of the shock 
wave went into the open through the broken windows. In the center of Moscow the improvised 
solid explosive devices contained no “enhancements” (nails, glass, or metal fragments); the 
effect was psychological rather than damaging; people were injured by broken glass, plaster, 
and street garbage. The last two amateurish attempts at terrorism provided the key to the entire 
series. 

Investigation of the criminal case codenamed the Blasters File in the KGB’s classified 
documents went on for a year. All of the perpetrators were arrested, exposed, and brought to 
trial. The first terrorist attack in the Soviet Union after World War II was organized by Stepan 
Zatikian from Yerevan. He had been on the KGB’s radar since 1966 as the founder of the ultra- 
nationalist National United Party of Armenia (NUPA). In Moscow he acted together with artist 
Zaven Bagdasarian and Akop Stepanian, a worker at the Yerevan Electromechanical Plant. The 
investigation team proved that they had been involved in another terrorist act in Moscow late 
in October 1977 in the lobby of the Kursk Railway Station. 

The tragedy at the railway station was averted by sheer chance and passengers’ vigilance. 
After buying tickets for the Moscow-Y erevan train, the criminals went out leaving behind a bag 
with their personal belongings and three (!) improvised bombs. Placed next to a heap of bags 
and cases of two Daghestani families with children who were waiting for their train, the bag 
remained unnoticed by the militia checking passengers’ documents. One of the Daghestanis, 
however, opened the abandoned bag and, scared by what looked like a bomb, brought it to the 
local militia station. The urgently called experts identified the content as a bomb, the delayed 
action detonator of which was attached through an intricate relay to a dead (as it was later dis- 
covered) battery. This explains why the bomb that should have been detonated half an hour 
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earlier remained in the bag. 1 This was classified as an attempted terrorist act rather than prepa- 
rations for a terrorist act: it failed because the passengers were vigilant and the criminals care- 
less, not because the terrorists had retreated at the last moment. This saved the lives of the 
passengers waiting for their trains in the lobby and gave the taskforce officers and investigators 
the clues necessary to find, expose, and detain the terrorists. 

ft was established that the terrorist acts had been carried out for political reasons and were 
committed by Armenian nationalists, all of them NUPA members naive enough to believe that, 
after declaring a war of terror against the Soviet Union “for the liberation of Armenia from 
Russian domination,” they would be able to unite and head “the entire national-liberation 
movement” of the Armenian Diaspora in other countries, up to and including ARF Dashnak- 
tsutiun, what remained of the Armenikan and Hunchak parties, and the Armenian terrorist 
groups that lived on their money. Zatikian and his cronies were not idealists or idle dreamers: 
they wanted to be recognized as leaders of all the Armenians. Outside the Soviet Union, those 
who knew about them dismissed their ideas as idle dreaming. In the Soviet Union, this was 
interpreted as a political crime graver than terror: for the ideologists of the C.P.S.U., the leaders 
of the Communist Party of the Armenian S.S.R. were leaders of all the Armenians; there was 
no place in this arrangement for the “self-appointed leaders” from the NUPA. 

This is not idle speculation, it is based on solid facts. When the Great Patriotic War of 
1941-1945 was moving to its end and immediately after it, in March and June 1945, the Peo- 
ple’s Commissariat for Foreign Affairs of the U. S.S.R. took certain diplomatic measures to 
force the Turkish government to transfer to the Soviet Union several provinces in eastern Tur- 
key that, until 1918, had belonged to the Russian Empire and to Russia under the Provisional 
Government. 2 This means that the Soviet government agreed with the demands of the Armenian 
nationalists who belonged to the ARF Dashnaktsutiun and, unintentionally, revived Armenian 
nationalism in Transcaucasia stifled by the repressions of 1937-1939. Soviet pressure that went 
on from 1945 to 1950 produced no effect and even pushed Turkey into NATO. This failure 
buried the hopes of a revived Greater Armenia (even if under the red banner) and stirred up 
hatred of Soviet power and the Russians, who personified Soviet power in the minds of the 
Armenian intelligentsia. Soviet-Turkish relations of 1945-1950 were extremely important for 
the entire region. It became abundantly clear that the Soviet Union, driven by political ambi- 
tions and geopolitical interests, was seeking wider territories in the Southern Caucasus and that 
it would not tolerate any political organizations in the region (the NUPA), except those con- 
trolled by the Communist Party of Armenia and, through it, by the Political Bureau of the C.C. 
C.P.S.U. 

Let us go back to the Blasters File. 

The gravity of the crimes committed by Zatikian, Bagdasarian, and Stepanian, as well as 
their obvious political bias, meant that their case went directly to the Supreme Court of the 
U. S.S.R. The hearings took place between 16 and 20 January, 1979; the court sentence was read 
on 24 January; the accused were found guilty and sentenced to death; on 30 January, the Pre- 
sidium of the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. declined their appeal; later the same day they were 
executed. 


1 For a more detailed description of the improvised explosive device, see: V.N. Udilov, Zapiski kontrrazvedchika. 
Vzgliad iznutri, Iaguar, Moscow, 1994, p. 122. 

2 A. Sotnichenko studied in detail the history of diplomatic relations between the Soviet Union and the Republic of 
Turkey (for more details, see: A. A. Sotnichenko, “Sovetsko-turetskie diplomaticheskie otnoshenia v gody Vtoroy mirovoy 
voyny: politicheskie mify i realnost,” in: Istoricheskie, kulturnye i ekonomicheskie sviazi mezhdu Turtsiey i Rossiey. Mate- 
rialy mezhdunarodnogo simpoziuma. Stambul, 5 April, 2012, Compiled by O.Iu. Kuznetsov, Turkish-Russian Cultural Cen- 
ter, Moscow, 2012, pp. 98-1 14. 
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Strange as it may seem, for twenty-five years now, everything written about this crime, and 
even the documentaries, did not rely on documents, but on the memoirs of top KGB officers and 
their ideological opponents — dissidents of all sorts ranging from liberals to nationalists. The 
memoirs of First Deputy Chairman of Central KGB General of the Army Filipp Bobkov 3 should 
be mentioned first; there were also the memoirs of Deputy Head of the Operational-Investigato- 
ry Directorate of Central KGB Major General Vadim Udilov 4 (who headed the KGB opera- 
tional group working on the Blasters Case). Their opponent Academician Andrey Sakharov 5 
defended and even justified the crimes of the Armenian terrorists; Alexander Tarasov, one of the 
leaders of clandestine Neocommunist Party of the Soviet Union, was of the same opinion. 6 

According to the classification of Prof. Daniel Field, outstanding American student of 
memoirs as a historical source, 7 the memoirs of Sakharov and Tarasov belong to the so-called 
“expanded life stories” category written to demonstrate the author’s emotional response or 
subjective reaction to certain events that, in most cases, were beyond their will or desire. The 
memoirs of Bobkov and Udilov, on the other hand, can be described as chronicles: the authors 
concentrated on describing and explaining (with frequent reference to documents) their actions. 
In other words, the KGB generals who investigated the crimes of the Armenian terrorists in 
Moscow were “creators of history”; they wrote about what actually happened, while the dis- 
sidents were passive onlookers who described their response to what had happened to them 
without understanding the roots of their misfortunes. This explains their different opinions. 

Sakharov and Tarasov recollected that, until the end of the summer of 1977, they and 
other dissidents had been subjected to unprecedented psychological pressure to find out wheth- 
er they had been involved in the crimes of terror. Bobkov and Udilov wrote in their memoirs 
that, until late October 1977, the investigators had still needed more information; they had been 
contemplating five versions, the Armenian footprint being of secondary importance. Andrey 
Sakharov supported Zatikian because his brother-in-law Paruyr Hayrikian, another prominent 
Armenian nationalist and NUPA member, was also arrested. Other political prisoners feared 
that they might be accused of being involved in the explosions in Moscow, mutual assistance 
and even mutual responsibility being on the list of their convictions. It should be said that the 
emotional side of the memoirs of both dissidents was prompted by the fear for their lives 
rooted in their past experience and the very natural desire to settle scores, rather than to be fair. 
This natural desire should be accepted and respected. Not burdened by negative emotions, 
Bobkov and Udilov believed that what the security structures had done was just and therefore 
correct. This makes their memoirs more or less unbiased. 

Some of their assessments of people and circumstances, however, are contradictory or 
even incompatible. Udilov writes about Zatikian as a person embittered by numerous failures, 
craving for fame and being driven by this passion rather than by ideological convictions; his 
accomplices were putty in his hands. Bobkov, on the other hand, writes about him as a con- 
firmed terrorist and ultra-nationalist ready to act for the sake of his ideas. He wrote in his 
memoirs that Zatikian and his group had acted under the direct command of the Armenian 
Secret Army for the Liberation of Armenia (ASALA), the action wing of Dashnaktsutiun. 


3 See: F.D. Bobkov, KGB i vlast, Veteran, Moscow, 1995. 

4 See: V.N. Udilov, op. cit.; idem, Terakty i diversii v SSSR: stoprotsentnaia ras/cryvaemost, Algoritm, Eksmo, Mos- 
cow, 2011; The Blaster operation is described in the first half of Chapter Ten “Rozysk” of Udilov’s Zapiski kontrrazvedchika 
and the chapters “Terrorism-77” and “Taras Galiuk: Terrozashchitniki” in Terakty i diversii v SSSR. 

5 See: A.D. Sakharov, Vospominania, in 2 vols., Prava cheloveka, Moscow, 1996. 

6 See: A.T. Tarasov, “Ostap Bender, Norinski i ia,” available at [http://www.panorama.ru/gazeta/l-30/p30tar.html]. 

7 See: D. Field, “K tipologii memuamykh istochnikov (po materialam revolutsionerov-narodnikov),” in: Problemy 
istochnikovedenia i istoriografii. Materaly II nauchnykh chteniy pamiati akademika I.D. Kovalchenko , Russian Political 
Encyclopedia, Moscow, 2000, pp. 270-284. 
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This is hardly true. First, ASALA as a terrorist structure was pushed into the limelight on 
20 January, 1975 by the explosion in the office of the World Council of Churches in Beirut 
(Lebanon) when it acted as a support group of prisoner Karekin Yanikian. It was later, on 8 
February of the same year, that it assumed responsibility for the blast in the Turkish tourist 
center in the Lebanese capital; two weeks later, on 20 February, it organized another terrorist 
act, this time in the Beirut office of Turkish Airlines in support of the same Karekin Yanikian. 
In October 1975, it shifted its terrorist activities to Europe under the same name. It invariably 
attracted the attention of the special services in different parts of the world, the CIA being the 
most efficient and mightiest among them, which immediately started gathering information 
about ASALA and its terrorist activities. Part of the file related to its first terrorist acts was 
declassified on 30 April, 2013. 8 It is highly improbable that, after starting their terrorist activi- 
ties in the Middle East, the Armenian nationalists needed only two years to set up an efficient 
network in the Soviet Union, divided from the rest of the world by the Iron Curtain. 

Second, we should bear in mind that Bobkov presented his personal assessment to exclude 
all accusations of negligence bordering on criminal carelessness. As head of the Fifth Director- 
ate within the KGB in 1969-1989, he had been responsible for counterintelligence and struggle 
against ideological diversions. He and his Directorate should have been ready to oppose anti- 
Soviet activities of a non-military nature and were expected to keep an eye on everyone who 
nurtured ideas different from those that were officially accepted. This included absolutely all 
dissidents ranging from harmless writers, who, having failed to join the Union of Writers of the 
U.S.S.R., united into informal groups of all kinds, or members of religious sects to circles of 
aggressive nationalists (the NUPA was one of them). Set up in 1966, the NUPA was one year 
older than the Fifth Directorate. In 1968, its organizers and active members (who were either 
close neighbors or relatives) were convicted and found themselves in a forced labor camp for 
political prisoners in Mordovia. In 1972, after serving their terms, they returned to Yerevan 
under administrative supervision. This means that Zatikian and his accomplices (who were the 
responsibility of the Fifth Directorate) committed three terrorist acts and almost committed a 
fourth because of the negligence of General Bobkov’s subordinates; this cast doubt on the 
general. 

Third, in his memoirs, the general wrote that “Chairman of the KGB at the Council of 
Ministers of the Armenian S.S.R. Yuzbashian interfered in the operational search actions.” This 
is not completely true: in 1977, the year when Zatikian, Stepanian, and Bagdasarian committed 
their terrorist acts in Moscow, the Armenian KGB was headed by Grayr Mikhaelian. He was 
removed a year later, probably on the strength of information obtained by the investigatory 
team and the court sentence. Colonel Marius Yuzbashian replaced him; before that he had 
headed the Fifth or “Middle Eastern” network of residents of the First Main Directorate of the 
Central KGB. In this capacity, he could not interfere in the investigation. He was a member of 
external intelligence, while Bobkov headed the political counterintelligence service. Through- 
out the entire history of the Soviet secret service, the two departments were at daggers drawn. 
This means that Bobkov was merely settling old scores and, in an effort to justify himself, was 
shifting the responsibility onto certain external forces and unscrupulous colleagues. 

It should be said in all justice that there is indirect evidence that the NUPA had contacts 
with ASALA. High-ranking and highly competent General Bobkov has written about this in his 
memoirs. What he wrote about Yuzbashian is highly significant. Before being appointed head 
of the KGB at the Council of Ministers of the Armenian S.S.R., Colonel (later Lieutenant Gen- 


8 See: The Armenian Secret Army for the Liberation of Armenia: A Continuing International Threat. A Research 
Paper , available at [http:www.foia.cia.gov/sites/ default/files/document_conversions/89801/DOC_000546203 1 .pdf] . The 
document can be found in Appendix 3 A of the present edition. 
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eral) Yuzbashian headed the resident network in the Middle East and personally knew the 
leaders and most active fighters of AS ALA living in the Armenian quarters of Beirut and other 
Lebanese cities, the scene of the civil war of 1974-1990. He was recalled and appointed head 
of the KGB of Armenia, either to ensure cooperation between the Central KGB and ASALA, 
or to stem infiltration of Armenian extremism and terrorism from the Middle East into the Ar- 
menian S.S.R. The two tasks might have been related, while the blasts in Moscow merely urged 
the KGB to add vigor to its efforts. 

On the other hand, the memoirs and their analysis are not enough to acquire a more or less 
complete picture of the KGB operation codenamed Blasters. We also need the documents of the 
C.C. Communist Party of Armenia and the Armenian KGB, which had to respond to the death 
sentence of the Supreme Court of the U.S.S.R. and execution. On 6 March, 1979, the Bureau of 
the C.C. Communist Party of Armenia met for a sitting attended by twelve top republican of- 
ficials (G. Voskanian, V. Galumian, K. Dallakian, L. Nersesian, M. Muradian, R. Arzumanian, 
P. Anisimov, E. Astsatrian, F. Sarkisian, M. Arzumanian, K. Demirchian, and M. Yuzbashian, who 
informed them about the state of affairs). The sitting adopted a decision (protocol No. 126/53) 9 
that carried the stamp of highest confidentiality: “Top secret. Special importance. Special file.” 
ft summarized the political assessments of the Zatikian file and formulated the special tasks of 
the republican power structures. 

After paying the usual tribute to Marxism-Leninism and its ideals as was the custom in 
the Soviet Union, the authors got down to business. They assessed the situation that had made 
Armenian terrorist acts possible and pointed out: “ Despite the fact that the heinous crime per- 
petrated by Zatikian and his accomplices is exceptional and was prepared and carried out by 
the three plotters in strict secrecy, the Bureau of the C.C. C.P. of Armenia believes that the 
preparations for and realization of these criminal designs became possible because of the 
blunted political vigilance and complacency of certain people, the very low level of ideological 
and educational work among certain categories of people, the lack of adequate control and the 
failure to adopt certain measures in relation to loafers who violate the norms of the socialist 
way of life, and also due to the negligence of the republican KGB.” Translated into common 
language, this meant that the republic’s party, political, and security structures had done noth- 
ing to prevent the crimes or deprive the organizer and other criminals of freedom of action. 
Point 3 of the document said: “ Obligate the KGB at the Council of Ministers of the Armenian 
S.S.R. (Comrade M.A. Yuzbashian) to elaborate and carry out all the necessary measures to 
disclose in time and discontinue extremist intentions and other hostile designs of individual 
negative elements and to pay particular attention to the struggle against repeated crimes .” This 
means that Major General Yuzbashian was expected to justify himself in writing. 

After receiving clear orders, the KGB and its head set about drafting a document to be 
presented at the next secret sitting of the Bureau of the C.C. Communist Party of Armenia; on 
14 March, the “strictly confidential, to be returned” document was sent to Head of the General 
Department of the C.C. C.P. of Armenia S. Shekoian. ft testified to the fact that when headed 
by Grayr Mikhaelian the republican security structures had paid little or no attention to the 
“ideologically harmful” manifestations of nationalism, and even encouraged them by its inat- 
tention. The following excerpt sounds very convincing in this respect: 

“It would be highly instructive to examine the way that brought ZATIKIAN to his villain- 
ous act and find those who helped him. 


9 This document was published for the first time in my article “Delo ‘Vzryvnika’: armianskiy politicheskiy terrorizm 
v SSSR (novye aspekty istorii terroristicheskikh aktov v Moskve 8 ianvaria 1977 goda),” IRS-Nasledie, No. 6 (72), 2014, 
pp. 50-57. 
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“A brief prehistory. In the last twelve years, the Armenian KGB has exposed and liqui- 
dated more than 20 illegal anti-Soviet nationalist groups set up under the impact of hostile 
Western propaganda. About 1,400 people proved to be partially or fully involved in anti-Sovi- 
et activities. 

“The republican security structures, in full accordance with the party > instructions, paid 
and are still paying particular attention to crime prevention and regarded arrests as an ex- 
treme measure. The share of the arrested among those who were involved in anti-Soviet ac- 
tivities was 4.3%. ZATIKIAN, a member of one of the nationalist groups that called itself 
NUP (the National United Party), was among the arrested. The party was set up by Haykaz 
KHACHATRIAN , born in 1918, a freelancer (in 1978 he was sentenced to eighteen months 
in prison for a criminal offence). When he learned about the Moscow explosions and the role 
ZATIKIAN played in them, he called himself his ‘spiritual father. ’ 

“In 1968, ZATIKIAN was arrested and sentenced (as we have written above) to four years 
in prison. Those who arrested him found a document called ‘Terror and Terrorists’ that he 
wrote himself to justify extremism as a method of struggle against the Soviet state. 

“While in the correctional labor colony and later in prison (where he was sent for sys- 
tematic violations of the regime and his negative influence on other prisoners who had chosen 
the road of correction), ZATIKIAN not only showed no signs of correction, but nurtured ideas 
about more severe methods of hostile activities. 

“It should be said that ZATIKIAN revered the Dashnaks and invariably referred to them 
during interrogation in court as ‘a holy party’. ’ 

“STEPANIAN, one of ZATIKIAN ’s cronies, was also involved in anti-Soviet nationalist 
gatherings. He was officially warned in 1974 in full accordance with the Decree of the Pre- 
sidium of the Supreme Soviet of the U.S.S.R. of 25 December, 1972. This warning did not sober 
him up and did not prevent his involvement in the crime. ” 

This means that Stepan Zatikian was not an ideological rebel. He was a terrorist, pure and 
simple, ready with ideological justification of the crimes he had committed and had planned. 
This was fully confirmed by his “Terror and Terrorists” pamphlet. Even before his first arrest 
in 1 968 (not in 1 975, the date supplied by above-mentioned Paruyr Hayrikian, Zatikian’s broth- 
er-in-law), he had been ideologically ready to commit crimes of terror. On the other hand, 
strange as it may seem, he was arrested only for “anti-Soviet propaganda and agitation.” Para- 
doxically, the memo supplied by Chairman of the Armenian KGB Yuzbashian said nothing 
about the administrative supervision or operational preventive measures that should have ap- 
plied to Zatikian for five years following his release. After all, the republican security structures 
were fully aware that Zatikian was potentially dangerous because of his extremist convictions, 
ft is equally surprising that most of the activists of the routed NUPA were sent to prison for four 
years (Stepan Zatikian and Paruyr Hayrikian among them), while Haykaz Khachatrian, who 
founded this anti-Soviet organization, was sentenced to eighteen months in prison under a 
criminal charge that allowed the convict to serve his term in the region where he lived. 

The same document describes the amount of work done by the operational and investiga- 
tory structures of the Central KGB: “In the course of the case-related operational and investi- 
gatory actions we gathered numerous demonstrative and other evidence; we interrogated 
about 750 victims and eye-witnesses, carried out 140 expert appraisals and over 100 searches 
of the criminals ’ apartments, and gathered convincing evidence of their complicity in the 
blasts. ” There is an important point in these statistics: most of the operational and investiga- 
tory actions were carried out not by the Armenian KGB officers, but by their colleagues who 
arrived from Moscow and other KGB territorial structures (within the borders of contemporary 
Russia). Major General Udilov, who went to Yerevan as head of an operational-investigatory 
group of the Central KGB, wrote in his memoirs that the officers of the Armenian security 
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structures, acting under the direct instructions of First Secretary of the C.C. Communist Party 
of Armenia Karen Demirchian, did nothing to help their colleagues. They interfered in the 
operational and investigatory efforts even though the search of the apartments of Zatikian, 
Bagdasarian, and Stepanian revealed contact elements and explosives for at least 17 more (!) 
bombs. 10 This means that, in contrast to their Armenian colleagues, the officers of the central 
state security structure did all they could and mobilized all resources to find and detain Za- 
tikian, Bagdasarian, and Stepanian. Their competence and their obvious desire to fulfill their 
duty contrasted with the incompetence and negligence of their Armenian colleagues; this could 
be classified as betrayal of the interests of the state and aiding and abetting terrorists amid the 
threat of extremism in the Armenian S.S.R. 

All information about these heinous and outstanding (for their time) crimes should be 
made known to the public; this means that all relevant materials should be declassified. Until 
this is done, the memoirs of the top KGB officers and their political opponents will remain the 
only source of information. 

To sum up, on 8 January, 1977, Zatikian, Bagdasarian, and Stepanian organized an explo- 
sion in the Moscow subway and set off two homemade bombs in food stores in central Moscow. 
They had three more bombs ready to be detonated at the Kursk Railway Station (the tragedy 
was prevented by chance) and enough spare parts and explosives to make 17 more bombs, 
23 (!) “Infernal Machines” in all. They deliberately synchronized their crimes with the school 
holidays (when children from all parts of the country come to Moscow to the “Kremlin New 
Y ear Tree” event) in the hope of causing not only material, but also psychological damage. The 
blast at the Kursk Railway Station was timed to coincide with the 60th Anniversary of the Great 
October Socialist Revolution, an important date in Soviet times accompanied by grandiose 
celebrations attended by top officials of the allied countries. We should not forget that by that 
time Zatikian had already written his “Terror and Terrorists” pamphlet that justified crimes of 
terror. Fie and his cronies were moved by ideology rather than rabid nationalism. 

At the turn of the 1970s, they were active members of the NUPA guided, according to the 
first version of its program, not only by nationalist, but also anti-Soviet and Russophobic ideals. 
Beginning in 1979, Paruyr Flayrikian was its only leader; in 1990, he transformed it into the 
National Self-Determination Alliance. Never an active supporter of national-terrorism, he in- 
sisted, in the Armenian media, that he had been shocked by the crimes of his brother-in-law. 
He was a liberal nationalist, but the fact that his political structure stemmed from the NUPA 
made him indirectly involved in the crimes of terror in Moscow and guilty of the deaths they 
caused on 8 January, 1977. 

In his report of 14 March, 1979, based on his contribution to the sitting of the Bureau of 
the C.C. Communist Party of Armenia held on 6 March, Yuzbashian not only supplied informa- 
tion about the Blasters File, but also shed light on certain geopolitical processes unfolding in 
the mid-1970s inside the Armenian Diaspora. Ten years later, they triggered the Nagorno- 
Karabakh conflict and the Karabakh War of 1988-1994. The chairman of the KGB at the Coun- 
cil of Ministers of the Armenian S.S.R. informed the republic’s political leaders: 

“We are very concerned about Armenians living abroad; here I will dwell on one rele- 
vant issue. The processes unfolding in the Armenian communities, as well as the events taking 
place, are invariably related to the situation in the republic. Our opponents, the United States 
in particular, are actively involved in brainwashing the Armenians living abroad and encour- 
aging Armenian immigration. Today, there are 600 thousand Armenians living in the United 
States. 


10 See: V.N. Udilov, op. cit., pp. 124-128. 
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“The U.S. Department of State acquired the Armenian Bureau; the University of Colum- 
bia is contemplating an Armenian Cultural Center, both prompted by anti-Soviet consider- 
ations. 

“It is planned to increase the Armenian community in the United States to 1 million, 
which will have very serious consequences for us. Today, the anti-Soviet nationalist Dashnak- 
tsutiun Party is the best organized force in the Armenian community abroad. For many reasons 
(experience, good knowledge of the situation, no language barrier, etc.), it presents the great- 
est danger for Armenia. 

“ This explains why the decision of the C.C. C.P.S. U. of 27 December, 1978 on invigorat- 
ing contacts with Armenians living abroad is very important; it will prove instrumental in 
curbing the efforts of the American Administration to spread its influence far and wide among 
the Armenians living abroad. ” 

This means that, since the mid-1970s, two main geopolitical players, the U.S. and the 
U.S.S.R. were locked in a struggle for the hearts and minds of the Armenians. Neither the po- 
litical leaders, nor the secret services of either country made a secret out of this. The classified 
document on invigorating contacts with Armenians living abroad issued by the C.C. C.P.S.U. 
means that NATO was determined to use the Armenians, Soviet Armenians in particular, to 
destabilize Soviet Transcaucasia as the first step toward the destruction of the Soviet Union. 
This explains the undisguised interest of the American special services and their allies in trans- 
national Armenian terrorism. Organizational structures and lavish funding were the logical 
extension of this interest. In fact, in the latter half of the 1970s, NATO recognized Armenian 
nationalism and transnational terrorism, its hypertrophied form, as its striking force in the 
struggle against the Soviet Union. 

To succeed, American and West European intelligence had to recruit a certain number of 
native Armenians into their ranks. With this aim in view, the United States used the Armenian 
Diaspora to spread information that it would welcome up to half a million Armenians from the 
socialist camp countries in the United States. Americans needed several thousand hand-picked 
fighters who could be brainwashed and trained before sent back, first to the Turkish and later 
to the Soviet Transcaucasia to wage guerrilla warfare at the first opportunity. It was expected 
that, driven by their ethnopsychological specifics, the Armenians would start an internecine war 
between the Karabakh and Y erevan Armenians and, later, a wide-scale war against the Azeris 
that would undermine the Soviet Union and the Warsaw Treaty Organization it headed. Those 
who planned this proved right. 

Another terrorist act carried out on 8 September, 1984 in Baku, capital of the Azerbaijan 
S.S.R., was instigated by Armenian extremists; it showed that the plans nurtured by NATO had 
become a reality long before the Nagorno-Karabakh conflict. That day, a homemade explosive 
device went off in a bus (route 106, state registration number 90-1 1 AGT) at about 1:50 PM, 
while it traveled along Narimanov Avenue. Four people were injured, one of them later died in 
the hospital. The echo did not spread beyond the Azeri capital; the republican and Union media 
carried no information. Very much like in Moscow this time, too, the perpetrators were found 
pretty quickly, but the investigation proved long and difficult. On 15 March, 1985, the terrorists 
were brought to court and sentenced by the Judicial Chamber on Criminal Cases of the Supreme 
Court of the Azerbaijan S.S.R. 

The Baku and the Moscow terrorist acts differ in one, but very important, respect. While 
the documents on the Blasters File remain classified and a more or less complete picture could 
only be gathered from bits and pieces of information found in different sources (mainly mem- 
oirs), the Bus File (codenamed by the investigators of the Baku terrorist act) has been declas- 
sified. The policy of informational openness of the Azerbaijan Republic made access to the 
sentences fairly easy on the strength of a written inquiry and explanation of the purpose for 
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requesting this infonnation. A photocopy of the sentence can be found in Appendix 3B of this 
book. 11 

The Judgment in Criminal Case No. 43-1985 regarding the explosion in the bus on route 
106 in Baku gives enough details of this terrorist act: the way it was prepared by the co-plotters, 
the scheme, the way the homemade explosive device was set off, the names of the victims, and 
the extent of damage. There is no need here to dwell on these details as they are not directly re- 
lated to the historico-criminological nature of transnational Armenian terrorism discussed here. 

In a nutshell, the factual side of the crime was the following. Armenian nationalist Ghen- 
rikh Vartanov instigated Igor Makhovskiy, a Russian student at the Electromechanical Depart- 
ment of the Azizbekov Azerbaijan Institute of Petrochemistry, to make an electric detonator for 
a homemade explosive device that he later put together from several component parts and then 
detonated. Speaking in court, Makhovskiy admitted that he had known the detonator was in- 
tended for a bomb used, to quote the court sentence, “to kill a great number of people” in a bus, 
but had dismissed this as a joke. A thorough study of the document reveals that Vartanov had 
ordered the bomb case and spent several months buying the necessary ingredients. Makhovs- 
kiy, however, refused to accept the truth. When the tragedy occurred and people were killed 
and injured, Vartanov and Makhovskiy became accomplices in the terrorist act, although their 
subsequent fates proved very different. Makhovskiy was sentenced to 1 5 years of imprisonment 
(he shall serve the first five years of punishment in prison and the rest in a correctional labor 
colony with a reinforced regime), while Vartanov was released from criminal liability as a 
schizophrenic and committed to a mental hospital. 

The description of the terrorist act itself occupied one paragraph in the court sentence: 

“On 8 September, 1984, at approximately 12:00 PM, Vartanov wound up and set the 
timer of the electromechanical gadget of the explosive device to go off in two hours, wrapped 
it in two copies ofPravda newspaper of 30 August, 1984 and went to the bus terminal located 
near the collective farm market in the settlement of Montino in Baku where he placed the device 
between the seats of the 5th and 6th rows of an articulated Ikarus-28001 passenger bus, state 
license plate 90-11 AGT, traveling route No. 106. At approximately 1:50 PM, when the bus, 
carrying 19 passengers (12 of them in the front where the bomb had been planted), was trav- 
eling along Narimanov Avenue, across from the Polytechnic Institute, the device exploded, 
mortally wounding passenger F. Surkhalizade (who later died in the hospital), gravely injuring 
G. Mansurova and T. Mekhtieva, and slightly injuring E. Zorin. ” 

The operational and investigatory actions demonstrated that two mutually exclusive op- 
tions might have been possible if the people involved had acted adequately. The terrorist act 
could have been avoided if F. Surkhalizade, its only victim, had demonstrated caution and 
quick-mindedness; her negligence proved fatal for her. Before she died in the hospital, she said 
that she had seen a newspaper bundle probably forgotten by one of the passengers. She sat 
down next to it and even tried to unfold it to look inside. Not interested in a technical device, 
she remained seated next to it. This was her death sentence. 

More people might have been killed if Khalkovskiy (a machinist at the plant) had made 
the bomb case in precisely the way Vartanov had ordered it. Flowever, he decided not to both- 
er following the instructions to the tee, but used guess-work, while not concerning himself too 
much about the quality. Lucky for him, though, he kept the technical diagram Vartanov gave 
him. Early in October 1984, that is, a month after the blast, he was interrogated as a witness: 
the fragments of the case pointed to cast iron SCh 15 1412-79, while the size of the bomb case 
corresponded to the blanks used at the Neftemash experimental plant. The rest was easy. 


11 Judgment of the Judicial Chamber on Criminal Cases of the Supreme Court of the Azerbaijan S.S.R of 15 May, 1985 
in the Case of Igor Makhovskiy. Archives of the Supreme Court of the Azerbaijan Republic, File 43-1985, sheets 373-379. 
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Khalkovskiy pointed to Vartanov, who pointed to Makhovskiy. The criminal duo was detained. 
According to the court sentence, on 18 October, 1984, the investigators had ordered another 
explosive-technical expert examination to confirm what Makhovskiy had said about the cir- 
cumstances in which he made the detonator. It means that by that time, he had been arrested 
and started talking, and now his evidence required a procedural consolidation. 

Khalkovskiy ’s negligence kept him on the brink of being ranked among the accomplices: 
the complicated forensic examination of the bomb fragments revealed that “the case of the 
explosive device and the lid do not correspond to the technical diagram submitted by Khalkovs- 
kiy. The back of the case is 1 .6 times thicker; the bottom 2.3 times thicker, while the side of the 
lid is 0.6 mm thicker. This was why the homemade explosive device merely fell apart: if made 
strictly in keeping with the diagram, the fragments could have inflicted wounds of various de- 
grees of severity.” Klialkovskiy’s negligence significantly reduced the bomb’s destructive ca- 
pacity. This saved many lives and helped him to escape criminal liability. 

When reading the investigation document, one cannot but wonder whether Vartanov and 
Makhovskiy had worried about what would happen to them after the explosion. It appeared that 
they were naively or even childishly convinced that no one would look for the perpetrators and 
certainly find them. For instance, Vartanov never bothered disposing of the three aircraft wheel 
rims he had used to prepare the pyrotechnical mixture, but left them in the yard of his house, 
while Makhovskiy, after finishing his part of the criminal task, put what remained of the wire 
and the container of epoxide-based adhesive in the dumpster next to his home, convinced that 
they would never be traced to him. This childish negligence was explained by the fact that 
Vartanov was a schizophrenic, while Makhovskiy was naive enough to see his friend as a “man 
of words and not of deeds,” as he put it himself. 

The Vartanov-Makhovskiy case is very interesting in terms of what Soviet citizens thought 
about extremism and terrorism. While Armenian Vartanov, very aware of belonging to the Arme- 
nian ethnicity and its specific features, was prepared to kill, Russian Makhovskiy saw the danger- 
ous enterprise as a game that stirred up feelings and remained convinced that everything would 
work out. There is no doubt about the state of Vartanov’s psyche, but he was not a fool. Unable 
to make an electric detonator, he befriended, as though by chance, Igor Makhovskiy, a student of 
the Institute of Petrochemistry, won his confidence, and drew him into his criminal adventure. It 
remains unknown whether he really needed Makhovskiy or was merely looking for someone with 
the knowledge indispensable for his plans. Makhovskiy was a disposable tool to be used and 
discarded. In this sense, he was not an accomplice but another of the terrorist’s victims. The cru- 
elty of the act of terror he had contributed to echoed in his life with the cruelty of the law. 

This means that most people in the Soviet Union were not prepared, due to their upbring- 
ing or psychological makeup, to accept acts of terror as normal, let alone be personally involved 
in them; they found it hard to imagine that anyone would be willing to kill in such a perfidious 
and cruel manner. 

According to Major General Vadim Udilov, people used explosives to settle personal 
scores, but only Armenian terrorists resorted to depersonalized and cruel crimes. 

I would like to conclude this part of the history of Armenian terrorism in the Soviet 
Union in the 1970s- 1980s with a discussion of another sociopolitical aspect that contributed 
to the rise of this phenomenon. I am talking about the social and political atmosphere in the 
Armenian S.S.R. at that time, or even earlier. The censorship carried out by the state security 
structures never allowed the true picture of the state of affairs in this Soviet republic to reach 
the media; this means that we should look for more truthful information in foreign, emigre, 
and anti-Soviet publications. With their ideological wrapping removed, they offer fairly objec- 
tive information. 
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In 1987, Mikhail Kheifets, a research associate at the Center for Research and Documen- 
tation of East European Jewry, Hebrew University in Jerusalem, issued his book Voennoplenny 
sekretar: Povest o Paruyre Ayrikiane (POW Secretary: A Tale about Paruyr Hayrikian). In 
1997, the leaders of the Republic of Armenia published the most flattering excerpts in Yerevan, 
while its full version appeared in Kharkov in 2000. 12 The author wrote about what his hero 
thought about the NUPA, the terrorist acts in the Moscow subway and in the center of the So- 
viet capital carried out by Zatikian and his group, and the social and political situation in So- 
viet Armenia after World War II. The book can be described as memoirs about memoirs, a very 
specific and previously unknown genre. Kheifets and Hayrikian became friends when serving 
terms for anti-Soviet propaganda and agitation in the same camp for political prisoners in Mor- 
dovia. The first edition of the book appeared in the Middle East and was primarily addressed to 
Armenian nationalist fighters from Lebanon and Syria who were readying for an invasion of 
Soviet Transcaucasia to offer them Hayrikian as the best possible leader. 

Mikhail Kheifets, who wrote his book nearly ten years after his release from camp, relied 
on what Hayrikian had told him about the meeting held in the republican House of Political 
Education in Yerevan on 24 April, 1965 to commemorate the 50th anniversary of the military- 
political operation in the Ottoman Empire against the Armenians (later called the “Armenian 
genocide”). This was when an unsanctioned rally in one of the districts of the Armenian capital 
was dispersed by the militia. The organizers and the most active participants were detained and 
later sentenced to several days of administrative arrest. These people, there were several dozen 
of them, later closed ranks as the new anti-Soviet, anti-Communist, and Russophobic part of 
the Armenian nationalists. This means that although their names had been known to the Arme- 
nian security services since 1965, the security services never interfered with what the most 
active among them were doing and, therefore, did not try to prevent their organizational and 
political consolidation. This means that even if the NUPA was not set up by the Armenian 
KGB, it was set up and was acting with its connivance. 

This explains why General of the Army Bobkov and Major General Udilov wrote in their 
memoirs that their Armenian colleagues had openly opposed the operational and investigatory 
actions carried out by the Central KGB officers who arrived in Y erevan to investigate the blasts 
of 8 January in Moscow. Vadim Udilov wrote in his memoirs that Zatikian and his accom- 
plices had been arrested on 6 November, 1977 after the search, on 5 November, in the homes 
of Zatikian, Bagdasarian, and Stepanian that revealed parts of explosive devices and explosive 
ingredients. What happened later can be described as convincing evidence of the public and 
political context and state of mind in the republic. 13 Early on 6 November, First Secretary of 
the C.C. Communist Party of Armenia Karen Demirchian called Udilov to prevent the arrests 
of the terrorists. Several hours later he left for Moscow to take part in the celebration of the 
anniversary of the Great October Socialist Revolution and could not, therefore, supervise what 
was happening in Y erevan. Upon arriving in Moscow, however, he complained about what he 
called “the arbitrariness of General Udilov and his operational group” to KGB Chairman Yuri 
Andropov. Early on 7 November, First Deputy Chairman of the Central KGB General of the 
Army Semen Tsvigun, who served in 1963-1967 as chairman of the Azerbaijani KGB, called 
Udilov and demanded an explanation. After hearing his detailed report, he sanctioned the arrest. 
This would have been a very risky enterprise had not General Udilov and his group possessed 
conclusive evidence obtained in strict conformity with the regulations of criminal procedure. 
The next day, Demirchian, having returned from Moscow, drove straight to the office to de- 


12 See: M.R. Kheifets, Voennoplenny sekretar: Povest of Paruyre Ayrikiane, ONS, Yerevan, 1997; M.P. Kheifets, 
Izbrannoe, in three vols., Vol. 3, Ukrainskie siluety; Voennoplenny sekretar , Folio, Kharkov, 2000. 

13 For more details, see: V.N. Udilov, op. cit., pp. 128-131. 
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mand an explanation from General Udilov; confronted with the entire set of evidence, he had 
to abandon the terrorists to their fate. 

The above suggests that the NUPA was not a self-organized political structure of confirmed 
Armenian nationalists, but a successful project of the then political leaders and state security 
structures of the Armenian S.S.R. set up to keep an eye on all spontaneous nationalist movements 
in the republic. This explains why in 1968, when the NUPA was routed, its founder Haykaz Kha- 
chatrian, as was mentioned above, was sentenced to eighteen months in prison under a criminal 
charge that allowed the convict to serve his term in the region where he lived; the others brought 
to court on the same charges were sent to a correctional labor camp in Mordovia for 4 years. 

According to Kheifets, who relied on what Hayrikian had told him, after serving their terms 
the most confirmed NUPA members decided to restore the party, minus the anti-Communist and 
Russophobic clauses of its program, while preserving the extremist and nationalist statements 
intact. This brings to mind the nationalist Pamiat (Memory) Society operating in the R.S.F.S.R. 
approximately at the same time. Its members were persecuted by the security structures, but were 
invariably supported by public structures like the All-Russia Society for the Protection of His- 
torical and Cultural Monuments and the All-Russia Znanie (Knowledge) Society. In fact, the 
reorganized NUPA was expected to play a similar role in Armenia — rally local spontaneous 
nationalists to channel their activities in positive directions. The explosions on 8 January, 1977 
in Moscow buried the project. It comes as no surprise that the report of Chairman of the Arme- 
nian KGB Marius Yuzbashian quoted above was brimming with bitterness or even vexation. 
Zatikian and his accomplices had disrupted the plans of the Communist leadership of the Arme- 
nian S.S.R. to use Armenian nationalism, and the terrorism that accompanied it, in the interests 
of the Soviet Union. The Armenian leaders had to start from the beginning: they needed new 
forms and means to influence the Armenian Diaspora. The concept was probably outlined in the 
still classified decision of the C.C. C.P.S.U. On Intensifying Work with Armenians Living 
Abroad (or probably the document contained a recommendation to elaborate the concept). 

The above means that the status of the Armenian S.S.R in the Soviet Union differed 
greatly from the statuses of the other republics. While in all the republics, the smallest shoots 
of political nationalism (that is, extremism) were cruelly and mercilessly uprooted and ethnic 
specifics were reduced to folk dances and songs, in Armenia, political nationalism was abetted 
and encouraged. This was done deliberately to increase, as the Political Bureau of the C.C. 
C.P.S.U. expected, the Soviet Union’s geopolitical impact among the Armenians living abroad, 
particularly in the Middle East where the Soviet Union was locked in a bitter struggle for 
domination with the United States, the United Kingdom, and France. 

Under Soviet power, which opposed all manifestations of religious feelings, Armenia was 
the only republic that unveiled monuments to pagan deities and heroes of Armenian epics with 
great pomp. This was done to maintain the archetypical features of national self-identity, even 
though it contradicted the canons of the Armenian Gregorian Church. The leaders of Soviet 
Armenia ignored this: they wanted to push the Armenians into neo-paganism to create an ideo- 
logical basis for their geopolitical designs. The following were the most popular monuments: 

— Vahagn the Dragon Slayer, created in 1 964 and erected in 1 969 on Lenin Prospekt (today 
Mashtots Prospekt); in the mid-1970s it was moved to the Moskva cinema next to the 
House of Artists where it remained for some time before being returned to its original site. 

— The Hayk Nahapet (Hayk the Tribal Chief) monument of hammered copper was made 
by sculptor Karlen Nurijanian in 1972 and erected in the Nor-Nork District of Yerevan. 

— Torq Angex, another monument of hammered copper, made in 1982 by the same sculp- 
tor, represents a legendary pagan superman; it was erected not far from the Hayk Naha- 
pet monument. 
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This series of monuments to pagan Armenian heroes could not be erected without the 
agreement or even direct instructions of the republic’s top figures. This, in turn, speaks volumes 
about the ideology imposed on the Armenians. Armenian Communists were pagans, which 
points to a direct interconnection between vehement revolutionary ideas, including Commu- 
nism and nationalism, and the pagan archetypical worldview. This also means that the Arme- 
nians could not abandon the idea of their exclusiveness as a God-chosen nation, typical of pa- 
ganism, and explains why they are more often than other nations inclined to rely on extremist 
ideas and terrorist methods in social life and politics. The Soviet Armenian intellectuals inter- 
preted Torq Angex as a monument to Zatikian and his accomplices and other Armenian terror- 
ists. In the last quarter of the twentieth century, postcards showing the monument were sold in 
places of compact Armenian residence in other countries to collect money for ASALA terrorist 
activities. 

Here is another formerly classified document of the Soviet special services that confirms 
what I have written above about the patronage the party and political leaders of the Armenian 
S.S.R. and First Secretary of the C.C. Communist Party of Armenia Karen Demirchian person- 
ally extended to Armenian terrorists. In 1994, G. Podlesskikh and A. Tereshonok published 
their book Vory v zakone: brosok k vlasti (Crime Lords: A Leap to Power). 14 This unique book 
is based on authentic documents of KGB officers who were planted in the criminal milieu dur- 
ing the years of Soviet power; these documents offer a clear and objective picture of the social 
and political context in Armenia on the eve of the Soviet Union’s disintegration when the ter- 
rorist activities of local nationalists, openly abetted by the republican leaders, developed into a 
nationwide problem. Here is the complete text of a report written by Captain M. Malyshev, 
senior special agent of the Central KGB in the Irkutsk Region. 

“I, senior special agent of the KGB Directorate of the U. S.S.R. for the Irkutsk Region 
Captain M. Malyshev, worked for three years in places of detention to ensure counterintelli- 
gence supervision of the special contingent of prisoners who occupied high posts in the struc- 
tures of power and governance and, on the strength of this, knew state secrets. They worked in 
the structures of Communist Party and Soviet power and held high posts in the law-enforcement 
agencies and in the economy. 

“The results of the efforts to prevent disclosure of secret information by these people are 
registered in classified file No. 1 00; the attempts at information gathering by former Prosecutor 
of Moscow Sarkhovatov and other people were disclosed and curtailed. These people intended 
to send secret information to foreign special services. The efforts of former officials of the 
public prosecutor structures and the Ministiy of Internal Affairs of Armenia to set up anti-So- 
viet clandestine structures were suppressed, etc. 

“In the course of my operational information gathering, I discovered facts of unlawful 
conviction of certain officials who can be described as victims of slander and deliberate dis- 
information designed to remove them from the scene in order to conceal serious crimes. The 
real perpetrators still hold high posts in state structures. I have established that criminals 
were involved in the attempts to remove honest officials to ensure the interests of corrupt 
bureaucrats. 

“A more detailed study of the case of Serobian, a former official of the public prosecutor 
office of Armenia sent to prison for bribery, revealed the following: 

“In 1976, a certain Garik Tigranovich Katvalian and two other veterans were informed 
by their friends that a group of Armenians were making an explosive device to organize terror- 


14 See: G. Podlesskikh and A. Tereshonok, Vory v zakone: brosok k vlasti, Khudozhestvennaia literatura Publishers, 
Moscow, 1994. 
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ist acts in Moscow. This information, which contained the names of those involved in the 
preparations for the terrorist acts, was sent, in written form, to the KGB and the Ministry of 
Internal Affairs of Armenia. The explosions in the subway and other public places in Moscow 
caused numerous casualties. Katvalian asked Serobian, an official of the public prosecutor 
office of Armenia, to help him expose certain officials of the republic 's party and Soviet struc- 
tures, including First Secretary of the C.C. Communist Party of Armenia Demirchian, the 
public prosecutor of the republic, and other top officials involved in criminal activities. 

“Serobian helped them write a letter about the abuses in the republic. Sent to the C.C. 
C.P.S. U. and Chairman of the Central KGB Yuri Andropov, it produced an unexpected effect. 
All those who had written the letter, including Serobian, were accused on false pretexts, put on 
trial, and sentenced to long terms in prison. They all were sent beyond the Urals, to the city of 
Irkutsk. 

“According to information supplied by Chairman of the KGB of Armenia Yuzbashian, 
Serobian was put under close supervision as a person involved in undermining the social and 
state order by gathering false information about party and Soviet leaders. 

“In January 1987, a certain Malenkov came to the colony to meet Serobian at the request 
of Paylak, an Armenian crime lord who had served a term in the Krasnoyarsk Territory in Si- 
beria. Malenkov told Serobian that Paylak and his people had done a lot to compromise him 
and that Paylak had regularly met with Demirchian and other republican leaders to discuss 
ways and means of removing the objectionable people. As a cautious person, Paylak recorded 
these talks and transferred the tapes to Malenkov for safekeeping. In 1981, Demirchian de- 
cided to put Paylak, who had become too dangerous, behind bars. Paylak was arrested and sent 
to prison. According to Malenkov, while in prison Paylak tried to use the precious records 
wisely; he invited Serobian to join the “game, ” who, suspecting another provocation, refused. 

“There was most likely an information leak about the existence of the tapes. KGB Chair- 
man Yuzbashian, acting on Demirchian ’s orders, spared no effort to find and confiscate the 
tapes. He sent the wife of a former officer of the Armenian KGB, who was sewing a term for 
bribery, disguised as a journalist to glean information from Serobian and promised to release 
her husband in exchange. Our special agents, misinformed about the true purpose of the meet- 
ing, were involved in providing operational support. Yuzbashian ’s agent failed: Serobian re- 
fused to talk no matter how hard she tried. ” 15 

No further comments and no moralizing are needed: the party and Soviet elite of the 
other Soviet republics were of a more or less similar frame of mind. The document quoted 
above, however, contains information directly related to my subject and, therefore, cannot and 
should not be ignored. It follows from Captain Malyshev’s report that the top political leaders 
of Soviet Armenia and heads of the Armenian special services had learned from secret service 
veterans about the planned terrorist acts in Moscow long before the appointed date of 8 January, 
1977. Nothing was done to prevent the explosions or to suppress extremist activities in the re- 
public. Instead, First Secretary Demirchian did a lot to dispose of those who knew of the 
planned terrorist acts by sending them to prison so that they could no longer spread information 
about Zatikian and other terrorists, to say nothing of the leaders of the anti-Soviet NUPA. This 
makes Karen Demirchian not only an assisting offender who tried to protect the Armenians 
from severe punishment. Acting in this way, he encouraged other terrorists and fanned extrem- 
ism among the Soviet Armenians. As a de facto abettor of terrorism and the terrorist acts in 
Moscow, he should have been put in the dock together with Zatikian and his accomplices. 
Unfortunately, this was impossible in the Soviet Union. 


G. Podlesskikh and A. Tereshonok, op. cit., pp. 157-158. 
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By a quirk of fate, former First Secretary of the C.C. Communist Party of Armenia Demir- 
chian, who, according to Major General Udilov, had tried, with unrivalled zeal, to save the 
terrorists from being tried and sentenced to death, was killed 22 years later, on 27 October, 
1999, by another Armenian terrorist Nairi Umanian in a terrorist attack on the Armenian Na- 
tional Assembly, of which he was chairman. To quote the wise and just words of one of the 
gospels: “...with the measure you use, it will be measured to you” (Matt. 7:2). 


CHAPTER SIX 


THE FIRST TERRORIST WAR 

(Transnational Armenian Terrorism and the 1988-1994 Conflict 
in Nagorno-Karabakh) 


In his Armenian Terrorism: The Past, the Present, the Prospects 
published early in 1991, Francis Flyland, closely connected in some 
unidentified capacity with the CIA, wrote that transnational Armenian 
terrorism would shift its attention from the Republic of Turkey (which 
had remained the target throughout the 1970s- 1980s) — “the primary fo- 
cus of the next wave, surprisingly, might not be Turkey” 1 — to the So- 
viet Union and that the “Nagorno-Karabakh region of Azerbaijan,” the 
population of which “has rallied and rioted in response to oppression by 
the Muslim majority,” 2 would become the epicenter of Armenian terror- 
ist activities: twelve months before the Soviet Union’s disintegration, 
Hyland pointed to “Armenian terrorism” as the main threat to the coun- 
try’s unity. 

Chapter 9 of his book, “The Prospects,” points to the circumstances 
and forces that shifted the aims and caused a split in the ranks of AS ALA 
as the starting point. In the summer of 1983, its action wing became an 
independent organization of transnational Armenian terrorists called 
ASALA-RM (where RM stood for “Revolutionary Movement”) with 
Monte Melkonian, an American citizen and terrorist No. 2 in the history 
of transnational Armenian terrorism of the twentieth century as its head. 
Shortly before that he had been released on parole from a French prison, 
where he was serving a sentence for illegal possession of weapons and 
illegal crossing of the state border, and deported to Y emen. 

Here is another telltale coincidence. The New Armenian Resistance 
(NAR), another Armenian terrorist organization, left the stage in Febru- 
ary 1983 (presumably as a result of dissolution) at almost the same time 
ASALA-RM appeared (to be more precise, four months before that). 
Three years later, in 1986, the Justice Commandos of the Armenian 
Genocide (JCAG for short) followed suit. For two decades, it had been 
“competing” with ASALA, earned its grievous fame in the 1970s-1980s, 
and pressed by the Turkish security services had to change its name to 


1 F.P. Hyland, Armenian Terrorism: The Past, the Present, the Prospects, Westview 
Press, Boulder, 1991, p. 89. 

2 Ibid., p. 87. 
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the Armenian Revolutionary Army (ARA) in 1982. Members of the terrorist groups, which 
disintegrated or fell into lethargy or slid into a latent state, joined the ASALA-RM, for terror 
had been and remained the meaning of their lives and their only profession. In the spring of 
1988, in Athens, the structural organization and consolidation, as well as centralization of the 
leadership of terrorist activities of Armenians ended with the murder by persons unknown of 
Hagop Hagopian, the founder of ASALA and its long-time leader, before he could reach the 
car that was to take him to Athens airport for a flight to Belgrade and probably on to the So- 
viet Union. 

These facts, their chronology, logic, and continuity suggest that since 1980 or even ear- 
lier, since 1977 (when NUPA terrorists carried out a series of terrorist acts in Moscow and 
planned another series of crimes of terror), the CIA had been seeking a dominant position in 
the Armenian terrorist structures. Planted in ASALA, Monte Melkonian, a CIA agent of inor- 
dinate terrorist skills and vast knowledge, soon reached the very top of the “action wing” to 
supervise the planning and implementation of everything called “combat operations” (read: 
terrorist attacks); this made a split in ASALA an easy job. The ideologically strongest and best- 
trained fighters were brought together into a new structure under the new and yet familiar name 
of ASALA-RM. Its predecessor had fought the Turks and their leaders; the new structure was 
spearheaded at the Soviet Union and its citizens. Thus, in the mid- 1 980s, the excellently planned 
and brilliantly implemented operation made transnational Armenian terrorism a new and, as it 
turned out later, very efficient Cold War tool of American imperialism. 

This sheds new light on what transnational Armenian terrorists and their leaders thought 
about the Soviet Union and the Armenian S.S.R. as its part. According to Francis Hyland, at a 
press conference in 1978, Hagop Hagopian was still talking about the Soviet Union as a friend- 
ly country. In 1982, ASALA fighters, probably on instructions from the KGB, attacked the 
temporary accommodation centers of ethnic Armenians on the road from Southeastern Europe 
to the United States (California). 3 Even if not instigated by the Soviet special services, this at- 
tack fully corresponded to the Soviet intention to oppose the U.S. Armenian-related immigra- 
tion policy. This meant that ASALA under Hagop Hagopian was completely loyal to the So- 
viet Union and its leaders. 

The NAR turned out to be the only structure of Armenian terror that allowed itself to 
carry out two attacks on Soviet commercial facilities: in 1980, it bombed the office of Aeroflot, 
the Soviet airline, in Brussels, and, the same day, the Soviet Embassy’s Information Section in 
Paris. The West European expert community tied this to the execution of three Armenian 
NUPA members who two years earlier had set off three explosive devices — two in the heart of 
Moscow and one in the Moscow subway. In my opinion, these attacks on Soviet facilities 
abroad should be interpreted not as acts of revenge for the criminal proceedings against Arme- 
nian nationalists in the Soviet Union, but as provocations, “reconnaissance in force” or “ ballon 
d’essai ” of sorts carried out not to challenge the Soviet leadership and intelligence services, but 
to draw a response from the socially active part of the population of the Armenian S.S.R. to 
such criminal actions of their foreign coreligionists and fellow compatriots. As far as I know, 
the public remained indifferent or probably secretly pleased; American and West European 
analysts started talking about the Armenians’ immanent nationalism and religious messianism 
that came before the ideology of proletarian internationalism imposed by the Party-Soviet lead- 
ership of the U. S.S.R. This meant that the terrorist groups of the Armenian Diaspora wishing 
to destroy the Soviet Union through national conflicts could count on supporters in Soviet Ar- 
menia. Nagorno-Karabakh, the scene of the first terrorist war in human history that began in 


3 See: Ibid., pp. 48, 61. 
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1988, was the epicenter of the destructive processes carried out with the help of transnational 
Armenian terrorism. 

According to Hyland, transnational Armenian terrorism finally became a Cold War tool 
when on 1 1 August, 1988, Paruyr Hayrikian, an ideologist of Armenian nationalism in the 
Soviet Union, was deported from Yerevan to Addis-Ababa (Ethiopia). 4 1 have already written 
that he was highly respected in the Middle East, the home of a large Armenian Diaspora that, 
encouraged by Soviet emigre dissidents in the 1 970s- 1 980s, had been producing terrorists in 
great numbers. There is not enough information to say that the facts and events described above 
were parts of the plan drafted and consistently implemented by the American special services 
together with their Armenian colleagues. I can only say that the above cannot be excluded: too 
many events looked deliberately synchronized. In other words, Armenian nationalism, which 
was never resolutely opposed by the state security structures of the Armenian S.S.R., developed 
into a destructive force that, properly funded and properly staffed with terrorists raised and 
trained by the Armenian Diaspora controlled by the American special services, became one of 
the main factors that destroyed the unity of the Soviet Union republics in the fire of the Nago- 
rno-Karabakh conflict. 

The war between Azerbaijan and Armenia in Nagorno-Karabakh was the first terrorist war 
unleashed by the American special services using the money of the Armenian Diaspora and 
carried out by Armenian nationalists (either members of the Armenian Diaspora or Armenian 
Soviet citizens) against the U.S.S.R. The active involvement of units of Armenian militants 
from other states, all of them part of transnational Armenian terrorism, turned the conflict into 
a war on terror. Staffed with fighters trained by the ARF Dashnaktsutiun and the Armenian 
Social Democratic Hunchak Party, these units remained bitter antagonists in peacetime and 
closed ranks in the face of a common enemy. 

The self-names or operational names of the illegal armed units of Armenians foreign 
citizens who fought in Nagorno-Karabakh against the units of the Ministry of Internal Affairs 
of the U.S.S.R. and, later, against the militia units and voluntary units of the armed forces of 
the Azerbaijan Republic are well known. 

The Hunchak Party organized its members from Lebanon and Syria into a Ments Murad 
unit named in honor of Ambartsum Boiachian, better known as Ments Murad, or Murad the 
Great, one of the leaders of the so-called Armenian Hayduk movement of the late nineteenth 
century in the Ottoman Empire. Lebanese Khevork Guzelian, an ASALA fighter who followed 
Monte Melkonian to ASALA-RM, knocked together a unit that he headed throughout the cam- 
paign in the mountain part of Karabakh; its 40 to 60 fighters (and never more!), who used au- 
tomatic small arms, heavy machine guns, and 88mm company mortars, were known among the 
separatists as a battalion. 5 This illegal armed unit fought in the Martakert direction (the Marda- 
kian Front of the self-proclaimed Nagorno-Karabakh Republic in the Annenian sources). Bat- 
tle losses, as well as losses through sickness were replaced with volunteers (Yerkrapah) from 
Armenia and the Middle East; on the whole, up to 200 foreign citizens and as many as 50 citi- 
zens of Armenia fought in the unit at different times. 

The Arabo unit (also called a battalion), the most battle-worthy in the armed forces of 
Armenian separatists, was named after Arakel, nicknamed Arabo, an Armenian Hayduk, who 
lived in the late nineteenth century in the eastern part of Turkey. The unit was formed in 1989 
in Yerevan on the initiative of Dashnaktsutiun leaders out of the party’s members who were 
citizens of Syria and Lebanon, had fought in the civil war in Lebanon (1975-1990), and were 
involved in the armed clashes with Syrians and Israelis in the Bekaa Valley in the 1980s. 


4 See: F.P. Hyland, op. cit., p. 87. 

5 See: S.T. Sarkisian, Entsiklopedia Artsakh-Karabakha, Petropolis, St. Petersburg, 2005, pp. 96, 189. 
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Headed throughout this time by Lebanese Manvel Egiazarian and armed with automatic small 
arms, heavy machine guns, 88mm company mortars, cars, and light armored vehicles, it spe- 
cialized in reconnaissance and sabotage. The unit hit the pages of the newspapers when, in the 
small hours of 26 February, 1992, it slaughtered 613 women, old people, and children in the 
town of Khojali. Its original strength of 250 fighters was cut down to 1 80-200 by fighting in the 
Shahumian and Martuni districts of Azerbaijan in the spring of 1 992. On 28 June, 1 992, the unit 
was encircled not far from Askeran and practically destroyed: 166 terrorists were killed; the 
unit commanders and its leader Manvel Egiazarian fled. Later he was killed, or probably exe- 
cuted, under unknown circumstances. 

In 1989, Kharo Kakhkegian, a U.S. citizen bom in Aleppo (Syria) with ample (nearly ten 
years) fighting experience in the ranks of the U.S. Special Forces (Green Berets), also known 
as Spitak Arch (White Bear), knocked together the Crusaders (or White Crusaders) unit out of 
citizens of Western and Southeastern Europe. It fought in Nagorno-Karabakh during the con- 
flict’s most active phase; armed with heavy and light automatic weapons its members, better 
described as transnational terrorists, specialized in reconnaissance, sabotage, and capture of 
strategically important facilities; they were most active in the spring and summer of 1992 in 
Martuni, Hadrut, Martakert, Lachin, and Kalbajar. 6 On 26 June, 1993, in Martakert (near the 
village of Magauz), the unit lost its commander, suffered irrecoverable losses, and was dis- 
banded. 

The special purpose battalion Shushi was staffed mainly with members of the Armenian 
Diaspora and headed by Jirayr Sefilian (nicknamed Jiro) born in Beirut (Lebanon). In the 
1980s, during the civil war in Lebanon, he fought in militia formations of the Armenian quar- 
ter Bourj Hammoud in Beirut; an active member of the Lebanese ARF Dashnaktsutiun, he was 
trained and later trained others in training camps of ASALA and then ASALA-RM in the 
Bekaa Valley close to the Israeli-Syrian border. In 1990, he arrived, together with Monte 
Melkonian, in Armenia as an instructor in reconnaissance and sabotage and helped organize 
Armenian Yerkrap ah volunteer units sent to fight in Nagorno-Karabakh. Early in the spring of 
1992, he united foreign Armenian mercenaries (the lucky survivals of the rout during which 
the Azeri army defeated several of their combat units, including the Arabo unit) into a separate 
assault unit for the operation codenamed Wedding in the Mountains that captured Shusha on 
8-9 May, 1992. 

Unlike many of the Armenians from foreign countries who fought in the Karabakh war 
of 1988-1994, Jirayr Sefilian was not killed in battle. Demobilized in the rank of lieutenant 
colonel and having become integrated into the political mainstream of Armenia as one of the 
members of the opposition movement, he never abandoned his former habits of a terrorist 
fighter. In 2006, he tried to raise an armed riot, failed, and on 1 0 December was arrested to- 
gether with his accomplice Vardan Malkhasian, accused of public calls to carry out a violent 
regime change and sentenced to eighteen months in prison for illegal possession of firearms. 

According to different sources, between 4,000 and 6,000 Armenians (citizens of Lebanon, 
Syria, Iran, Russia, Ukraine, Greece, Bulgaria, the U.S., and France) fought in Nagorno-Kara- 
bakh and adjacent areas of the Azerbaijan Republic. They were experienced fighters who had 
been involved in combat operations or trained in illegal armed units. According to the crim- 
inal legislation of Russia, they are guilty of crimes under Art 208 of the Criminal Code of the 
RF “Organization of an Illegal Armed Unit, or Participation in It.” This crime belongs to crimes 
of terror, therefore all combat operations in Nagorno-Karabakh fought by Armenian citizens of 
third countries (who never were Soviet citizens), not by local Armenians or even Armenians 


6 See: Ibid., p. 168. 
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living in the Republic of Armenia (which could be classified as the right of nations to self-de- 
termination), can be regarded as a terrorist war started by the political and organizational struc- 
tures of transnational Armenian terrorism (see Appendix 1) controlled by the American special 
services since the early 1980s. 

Not all supporters of the ideas of transnational Armenian terrorism arrived in Karabakh 
as rank-and-file fighters or even subordinate commanders. Some of them spoke of themselves 
as organizers of the armed struggle first against the Soviet Union and, later, against Azerbaijan. 
1 have already written about Monte Melkonian who in the late 1980s moved Armenian terrorists 
from the Middle East to Soviet Transcaucasia. In 1990, he came to the theater of war as head 
of the so-called Patriotic Detachment and tried to put together on its basis armed units from 
among the local people. In 1991, he had the so-called Martuni unit under his command, which 
operated according to the hybrid principle used by the big colonial powers of the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries (the U.K., France and Russia): commanders were conscripted from among 
tested foreigners, while the ranks were comprised of local Armenians. Private military compa- 
nies of the United States also used this method of conscription, which they tested in Nagorno- 
Karabakh. As distinct from other commanders of the illegal Armenian armed units that fought 
in Nagorno-Karabakh, Monte Melkonian invariably tried to organize all-arms units complete 
with reconnaissance and sabotage, rifle, tank and artillery units, the range and military potenti- 
alities of which went far beyond the knowledge and skills of the trained Orientalist archeolo- 
gist, as he called himself. He was killed on 12 June, 1993 in a banal fire exchange with an 
outpost of the Azeri military; the secrets of his contacts with the U.S. special services were 
buried along with him. 

International terrorists Khevork Guzelian, Monte Melkonian, Kharo Kakhkegian, and 
Jirayr Sefilian not only set up and headed armed units, they also consulted and helped organize 
Soviet Armenians, some of them bom in Georgia and Russia, into Y erkrapah volunteer units. 
To avoid unnecessary popularization and glorification of Armenian separatism, I will limit 
myself to a list of illegal armed units and their numerical strength to demonstrate the scope of 
the Armenian nationalism and separatism reared by transnational Armenian terrorism in So- 
viet Transcaucasia at the turn of the 1990s: 

— Tigran Mets, 380 fighters; 

— Sasuntsi David, 500 fighters; 

— Andanik Zoravar, 400 fighters; 

— Vrejaruner, 200 fighters; 

— Dashnaktsakanner, 200 fighters; 

— Aydat, 200 fighters; 

— Nart, 300 fighters; 

— Mush, 300 fighters; 

— Ashot Erkat, 250 fighters; 

— Malatia-Sebastia, 200 fighters; 

— Parapants martikner, 300 fighters; 

— Razdan Unit, 200 fighters; 

— Black Panther, 150 fighters; 

— Cobra, 100 fighters; 

— Tsegakron, 150 fighters. 

This means that throughout the war, there were from 4.5 to 6 thousand people fighting on 
the side of the separatists; this figure corresponds to the number of Armenian militants who 
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arrived from abroad. In other words, there was one Armenian foreigner for each Armenian 
separatist who was once a Soviet citizen. To be more exact, the foreigners were international 
Armenian terrorists who had arrived to fight the Soviet Union, not to revive Greater Armenia. 
This confirms what I said in Chapter Three: the Armenian nationalist movement, regardless of 
its slogans, was an imperialist movement, since it had been seeking and continued to seek Leb- 
ensraum and resources to ensure the further existence of the Armenian ethnicity and consoli- 
date it as the people of the Armenian Apostolic Church. 

While the legal nature of terrorist acts committed during the Karabakh war by the Arme- 
nians from foreign countries does not arouse any doubt, the legal nature of crimes that look like 
acts of terror is fairly ambiguous. Criminal actions carried out during hostilities that cause 
considerable material and technical damage (explosions, arson, etc.) can be qualified either as 
terrorist acts or as acts of sabotage. Their aims, however, relate them to different articles of the 
Criminal Code of the RF. Art 205 describes acts of terrorism as “the carrying out of an explo- 
sion, arson or other actions intimidating the population, and creating the threat of human death, 
of infliction of significant property damage or the onset of other grave consequences, for the 
purpose of influencing the taking of a decision by authorities or international organizations, and 
also the threat of commission of the said actions for the same purposes,” while sabotage accord- 
ing to Art 281 is “perpetration of an explosion, arson, or of any other action aimed at the de- 
struction or damage of enterprises, structures, transport infrastructure facilities and transport 
vehicles, or vital supply facilities for the population, with the aim of subverting the economic 
security or the defense capacity of the Russian Federation.” Sabotage is not a crime of terror, 
therefore it does not belong in this book. It is not always possible to draw a line between the 
two crimes, since their methods are practically identical, so it comes as no surprise that sabo- 
tage is sometimes qualified as a terrorist act, and vice versa. 

The interpretation of what happened in Nagorno-Karabakh does not avoid similar errors. 
We should bear in mind that the Armenian side never regarded what it was doing as terror, even 
though, according to the criminal legislation of the Russian Federation and most other coun- 
tries, it was involved in terrorist activities. The Ministry of National Security of the Azerbaijan 
Republic published a list of criminal acts of the Armenian side, which the ministry’s officials 
qualified as terrorist. 7 For the reasons described above, I cannot agree with their qualifica- 
tion of some of the crimes as acts of terror. They should be related to Part 2 of Art 105 of 
the Criminal Code of the RF, point (k) of which classifies “crimes committed by reason of 
political, ideological, racial, national or religious hatred or enmity, or by reason of hatred or 
enmity with respect to some social group” as murder or sabotage. The list of terrorist acts (the 
qualification of which does not raise any doubt) committed by Armenian separatists in Azer- 
baijan during the conflict in Nagorno-Karabakh is impressive enough: 

12 December, 1988 — seventy-seven Azeri volunteers going to Armenia to help the victims of 
the earthquake perished in an IL-76 aircraft downed by a Stinger missile 
near the town of Gugark (the Spitalc District of Armenia); 

12 December, 1988 — a Stinger missile downed an AN-24 aircraft of the U.S.S.R. Air Force 

near the city of Spitak killing its two pilots; 

16 September, 1989 — five people were killed and 25 injured by an explosion in a passenger 
bus going from Tbilisi to Baku; 

13 February, 1990 — thirteen people were injured by a blast in a passenger Shusha-Baku bus 

at the 1 05 km mark of the Y evlax-Lachin highway; 


7 [http://www.mns.gov.az/ru/pages/ 1 07.html] . 
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24 March, 1990 — 

11 July, 1990 
10 August, 1990 — 

10 August, 1990 — 
15 September, 1990 — 

30 November, 1990 — 

14 March, 1991 

30 May, 1991 

31 June, 1991 

8 September, 1991 — 
20 November, 1991 — 

8 January, 1992 — 

28 January, 1992 — 

28 February, 1993 — 

2 June, 1 993 

1 February, 1994 — 

9 February, 1994 — 

18 March, 1994 — 

13 April, 1994 

3 July, 1994 


a diesel locomotive and three freight cars were blown up at the 364 km 
mark of the Norashen-Baku railway damaging 150 m of rails; 

eight people were killed and 23 injured by an explosion in a bus going 
from Terter to Kalbajar and in several trucks carrying sacks of vegetables; 

seventeen died and 16 were injured in a LAZ bus (state registration 
number 43-80 AGF) blown up on the §omkir-Ganja highway near the 
Nadel village (Khanlar District); 

twenty people were killed and 30 injured by an explosion in a bus going 
from Tbilisi to Aghdam; 

two people were injured by a bomb that went off in the TV and Radio 
Center of the Nagorno-Karabakh Autonomous Region in the city of 
Khankendi (Stepanakert); 

two people were injured in a bus carrying militiamen from Shusha to the 
Khankendi airport that was blown up in the Aga korpu area of Askeran 
District; 

three people were killed and four injured by a blast in a bus going from 
Aghdam to Shusha; 

eleven people died and 22 were injured near Khasaviurt (Daghestan) in 
an explosion in the Moscow-Baku train; 

16 passengers were killed and 20 injured in a passenger train Moscow- 
Baku blown up at Khasaviurt (Daghestan); 

six people died and 36 were injured in an explosion in a bus going from 
Aghdam to Qaradagli; 

twenty-two people were killed in a MI-8 helicopter carrying members 
of the International Peacekeeping Mission shot down near the village of 
Qarakend (the Khojavend District); 

twenty-five passengers on the Sovetskaia Kalmykia ferry (now Aka- 
demik Top chub ashov) going from Krasnovodsk (Turkmenistan) to Baku 
were killed and 88 injured during an explosion; 

all the passengers (41 people) and crew of 3 were killed in a civilian 
helicopter going from Aghdam to Shusha shot down not far from Shusha; 

eleven people were killed and 18 injured in a passenger train Kislo- 
vodsk-Baku blown up at Gudermes in Chechnia; 
nobody suffered in a passenger car blown up on a side track of the Baku 
Railway Station; 

three people were killed and 20 injured by an explosion in the Kislo- 
vodsk-Baku train at the Baku Railway Station; 

no one was hurt in a blast in a freight car on a side track of the Khudat 
station; 

34 people died on board a Lockheed S- 130 Hercules plane of the Iranian 
Air Force downed near Khankendi; 

three people were killed and three injured in a Moscow-Baku passenger 
train blown up at the Daghestanskie Ogni station in Daghestan; 
thirteen were killed and 42 injured by an explosion in a metro train in 
Baku between the 28 May and Ganjlik stations. 
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Most of terrorist acts enumerated above were committed far from the theater of the Nagor- 
no-Karabakh conflict, so they did not pursue military-technical, let alone military-strategic tasks 
and were never intended to lower the level of battle-worthiness of the Azerbaijan Republic and 
its armed forces. Committed to demoralize the people and the country’s leaders, they can be 
described as crimes of terror. The investigation, which was far from easy, did not reveal the 
culprits. If terrorists are apprehended, the law-enforcements agencies can rely on the investi- 
gated crimes to reconstruct the means and methods of all other crimes of terror either planned or 
carried out. This fully applies to the sentence of the Supreme Court of the Azerbaijan Repub- 
lic of 22 July, 1994 with respect to Igor Khatkovskiy, a citizen of Russia, who was sentenced to 
8 years in prison for the terrorist act carried out at the Baku Railway Station on 2 June, 1993. 
Later he was interrogated as a witness in the criminal case of Jahan Oganessian, Ashot Goloian, 
and Boris Simonian (discharged officers of the National Security Directorate [NSD] of the Re- 
public of Armenia and FSS of Russia) who helped Armenian terrorists gather information and 
organize acts of sabotage. They were accused of illegal trade in firearms and illegal crossing of 
the state border of the Russian Federation. The sentence was passed by the Tambov Garrison 
Military Court on 1 1 March, 1996 (the text can be found in Appendix 3C). The sentence passed 
by the Judicial Chamber on Criminal Cases of the Supreme Court of the Azerbaijan Republic on 
29 April, 1998 in the case of Azer Aslanov, accused of carrying out the terrorist act in the Baku 
subway on 3 July, 1994, and published here for the first time (see Appendix 3D), offers all the 
details of the preparation for and execution of this terrorist act. All the terrorist acts enumerated 
above had much in common at the planning and implementation stages, which means that trans- 
national Armenian terrorism has certain common and highly specific features. 

First, the two disclosed and, therefore, all the terrorist acts carried out in Azerbaijan in the 
1990s were planned by officers of the special services of Armenia or, to be more exact, of the 
department of intelligence services in enemy territory of the National Security Directorate 
(later Ministry) of the Republic of Armenia. All these crimes were committed when the Alma 
Ata Agreement of 1992 on the abandonment of intelligence and reconnaissance by the special 
services of the CIS countries in each other’s territories had been signed and enacted. The docu- 
ments related to the Khatkovskiy and Aslanov cases testified to the fact that officers of the NSD 
of Armenia had enlisted supporters and bought explosives in Russia, or moved them across its 
territory. This means that the Armenian special services violated the laws of Azerbaijan and 
Russia, as well as Yerevan’s obligations under the Alma Ata Agreement. 

Second, to remain in the shadows, officers of the Armenian special services preferred not 
to enlist Armenians or citizens of the Republic of Armenia for terrorist acts in Azerbaijan and 
Russia. Khatkovskiy and Aslanov were used as terrorists, as well as a source of political and 
military-technical information (this is clearly stated in both indictments). This means that these 
cases can be described as violations of Armenia’s international-legal obligations within the CIS. 

Third, those who planned the terrorist acts counted on a psychological effect rather than 
physical damage and never expected military-political or military-strategic consequences. 
Aslanov succeeded because, before being taken prisoner by the Armenians involved in the 
Nagorno-Karabakh conflict, he had served in the rank of captain of the Soviet and, later, Azer- 
baijan army. Khatkovskiy was a dilettante and acted accordingly; he was too inefficient to be 
worth the financial and material resources spent on him. 

Fourth, the extremely low efficiency (from the military point of view) of the terrorist acts, 
as well as the exposure and arrest in Moscow of all the members of the intelligence and sub- 
versive group of the NSD of Armenia headed by Lieutenant Colonel Oganessian (who were 
later sentenced by the Tambov Garrison Military Court), convinced those responsible for na- 
tional security that terrorist attacks were useless. This probably explains why in 1 994 the crim- 
inal acts committed by transnational Armenian terrorists were discontinued. 
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The Armenians did not limit themselves to terrorist acts and crimes of terror committed 
by illegal armed units comprised of foreign citizens and formed in the territory of Armenia. 
During the Karabakh war, the Armenian side in the conflict committed other crimes, some of 
which could be classified as “armed rebellion.” The instances when the Azeri side committed 
this kind of criminal act were not registered. According to Art 279 of the Criminal Code of the 
RF, those who actively participate in an armed rebellion for the purpose of overthrowing or 
forcibly changing the constitutional system, or of breaching the territorial integrity of the coun- 
try shall be held criminally liable. 

However, Armenian servicemen of the 2nd battalion, 336th motor rifle regiment, 23rd 
motor rifle division, 4th Army of the United Armed Forces of the CIS commanded by Major 
Seyran Oganian disobeyed the order. They captured several armored vehicles and on 25 Febru- 
ary, 1992, moved against the Azeri units of territorial self-defense in the city of Khojali causing 
numerous civilian deaths. This can be clearly classified as armed rebellion: acting without or- 
ders, servicemen captured armament and armored vehicles, sided with the Armenians in the 
Armenian-Azeri conflict in Karabakh, and contributed to the efforts to change the constitu- 
tional order and territorial integrity of Azerbaijan. They acted as abettors of the international 
Armenian terrorists fighting to detach this territory from the rest of a sovereign country. Strange 
as it may seem, the law-enforcement agencies of the Azerbaijan Republic qualified the mass 
murder of civilians in Khojali, which followed immediately after the armed rebellion in the 
336th motor rifle regiment, as genocide, widely exploited by the government officials and the 
public for propaganda purposes; the armed rebellion, however, remained unqualified from the 
point of view of the criminal law, even in words. 

The steps taken by the Supreme Command of the United Armed Forces of the CIS indi- 
rectly confirm the fact that an armed rebellion had taken place. On 3 March, the 336th motor 
rifle regiment was removed from the place of its permanent deployment in Stepanakert (Na- 
gorno-Karabakh) to the Gardabani military base (Georgia), where it was disbanded as a rebel- 
lious military unit involved in a crime against the peace and security of humanity. All officers 
and warrant officers were dismissed, while conscripted servicemen were moved to other units. 
Seyran Oganian, who had headed the rebellion, found safety among the Armenian separatists 
of Nagorno-Karabakh, became a warlord, and was promoted to commander of the “self-de- 
fense army” of the self-proclaimed Nagorno-Karabakh Republic. Today, Colonel General 
Oganian is Defense Minister of the Republic of Armenia. This fact shows that the illegal 
armed units of the Armenian separatists of Nagorno-Karabakh, which form the “Nagorno- 
Karabakh Defense Army,” have been integrated into the armed forces of Armenia and, in fact, 
can be described as an occupation corps in those parts of the Azerbaijan Republic that have 
been detached from it in the course of the Karabakh conflict. This also means that the people 
guilty of the terrorist crimes committed during the Karabakh war are national heroes of Arme- 
nia and occupy high posts. 

Oganian is not the only one. There are others whose careers began in illegal armed units 
in Nagorno-Karabakh; they are former warlords (guilty under Russian criminal law of the 
crimes described in Art 208 of the Criminal Code of the RF). Lieutenant General Manvel 
Grigorian is one of them. In 2000-2008, he was deputy defense minister and head of the Yer- 
krapah Volunteer Union. Its members were directly involved in fighting the units of the Min- 
istry of Internal Affairs of Azerbaijan and the National Army of Azerbaijan. In 1988-1992, 
Grigorian was a fighter and a warlord of the so-called Etchmiadzin Unit; in 1 992, he joined the 
armed forces of Armenia as commander of separate motor rifle battalion; in 1 996, he was pro- 
moted to Major General and four years later, to Lieutenant General. Early in 2008, he was re- 
moved from his post during the political crisis caused by the results of the presidential election 
on 19 February, 2008, which Levon Ter-Petrossian, the first president of the Republic of Ar- 
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menia, tried to challenge. Speaking at a rally, he said that certain generals, including Manvel 
Grigorian, were on his side. Grigorian, who had been under house arrest until the inauguration 
of President Elect Serzh Sargsian, was allowed to resume his public activities and reclaim his 
post as head of Y erkrapah. 

There is any number of people among the Armenian military commanders who not only 
have terrorist acts, but also military crimes to their names. Lieutenant General Haykaz Bagh- 
manian. Deputy Chief of the General Staff of the Armed Forces of Armenia, is one of them. In 
1988, as commander of a battery stationed in Sardarabad, he transferred all weapons and mili- 
tary property of the Soviet Army at his disposal to militants of Armenian illegal armed units 
fighting in Nagorno-Karabakh. In 1991, as chief of staff of the so-called Martuni Unit, Haykaz 
Baghmanian served under the command of Monte Melkonian, a U.S. citizen and international 
terrorist. In 2003, he joined the armed forces of Armenia as commander of the 2nd Army Corps; 
later he was transferred to the Defense Ministry. Today, he is responsible for coordination be- 
tween the Armed Forces of Armenia and the illegal “Nagorno-Karabakh Defense Army.” 

Generals guilty of crimes of terror (participation in illegal armed forces) committed dur- 
ing the Nagorno-Karabakh conflict have risen to command posts in the Armed Forces of Ar- 
menia and in other armed units of the republic. Lieutenant General Levon Eranosian, Com- 
mander of the Police Force and First Deputy Chief of the Police of the Ministry of the Interior 
of Armenia, is one of them. He rose to these heights from a fighter of the so-called Etchmiadzin 
Unit (where he served together with Manvel Grigorian). In 1 992, he was admitted to the armed 
forces of Armenia and climbed up from deputy commander of a battalion to commander of an 
army corps; in 2001, he was promoted to Major General; and in 2013, he was appointed to his 
present post. This creates a paradox — a former terrorist has become the chief fighter against 
terror. 

The list of Armenian generals with the experience of warlord of illegal Armenian armed 
separatists behind them is very long. Today, this experience opens many doors in Armenia. 
This means that the illegal armed units of the separatists of Nagorno-Karabakh are being inte- 
grated into the armed forces of Armenia and that all those involved in terrorist crimes (either 
foreigners or local people) have been rehabilitated and released from criminal liability. 

When writing about the involvement of Oganian, Baghmanian, Grigorian, and Eranosian 
in terrorist crimes, I cannot bypass in silence the fact that practically all the top officials of the 
Republic of Armenia were involved in similar crimes in 1988-1994. President Serzh Sargsian 
and Robert Kocharian, who filled this post before him, were warlords of the units of Armenian 
separatists in Nagorno-Karabakh in 1988-1994, both those staffed with local people and those 
staffed with foreigners. According to Robert Kocharian’s official biography, in 1988 he was 
secretary of the local cell of the Communist Party of Azerbaijan at the Karabakh Silk Factory 
and also the leader of the Miatsum (Unification) public movement, the aim of which was to 
detach Nagorno-Karabakh from Azerbaijan and join it to Armenia. In plain words he was an 
ideologist and a leader of Armenian separatism from 1992. In August 1992, with the Armenian 
invasion of the valley part of Karabakh, he was appointed chairman of the State Defense Com- 
mittee, prime minister of the self-proclaimed Nagorno-Karabakh Republic, and, hence, leader 
of Armenian aggression against Azerbaijan, the striking force of which consisted of illegal 
armed units. In 1989, President of Armenia Serzh Sargsian, the then head of the propaganda 
department of the Stepanakert City Committee of the Communist Party of Azerbaijan and As- 
sistant First Secretary of the Regional Committee of the Communist Party of Azerbaijan in the 
Nagorno-Karabakh Autonomous Region of the Az.S.S.R., was appointed chairman of the Com- 
mittee of the Self-Defense Forces of the self-proclaimed Nagorno-Karabakh Republic with 
operational command of all the units of Armenian separatists and international terrorists in 
Nagorno-Karabakh concentrated in his hands. He is personally responsible for the armed riot 
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of the 2nd battalion of the 336th motor rifle regiment that took place on 25 February, 1992 and 
caused numerous civilian casualties in Khojali the following day. The practically identical life 
stories of the second and third presidents of the Republic of Armenia show that in the Soviet 
Union the Communist leaders of the Armenian S.S.R. and other territories with a predomi- 
nantly Armenian population did not share the official ideology of proletarian internationalism; 
they secretly, yet actively encouraged nationalism and extremism among the local Armenians, 
who later hailed and supported the ideas of transnational Armenian terrorism. 

It comes as no surprise that these means and methods (which proved ineffective as means 
and methods of warfare) survived the Soviet Union and the active phase of the Nagorno- 
Karabakh conflict to become tools of struggle among various groups of the Armenian elite. 
Despite the very limited knowledge about this type of crime, I can mention some of them: 

— On 8 August, 1998, in Yerevan unknown people killed Prosecutor General of Armenia 
Ghenrikh Khachatrian; 

— On 10 December, 1998, unknown killers murdered Deputy Defense Minister of Arme- 
nia Vaghram Khorkhoruni; 

— On 9 February, 1999, Deputy Minister of Internal Affairs and Commander of Internal 
Forces Artsrun Margarian was killed in the street by a direct shot. 

These crimes of terror qualified by the Criminal Code of the RF according to Art 277 as 
“encroachment on the life of a statesman or a public figure, committed for the purpose of ter- 
minating his government or any other political activity, or out of revenge for such activity” 
were the prelude to the most noted act of terror in the recent history of the Republic of Armenia. 
I have in mind the mass killing of leaders and deputies of the National Assembly (Parliament) 
and several ministers of the government of the Republic of Armenia accompanied by hostage- 
taking that took place on 27 October, 1999. 

That day, at 5:15 PM five armed people — Karen Hunanian, Eduard Grigorian, Vlam 
Galstian, and Derenik Bejanian led by Karen’s elder brother Nairi Hunanian — burst into the 
assembly hall of the National Assembly and opened fire on the deputies and ministers. They 
killed Chainnan of the National Assembly Karen Demirchian, Prime Minister Vazgen Sarki- 
sian, Vice Speakers of the National Assembly Yuri Bakhshian and Ruben Miroian, Minister for 
Operational Matters Leonard Petrossian, and deputies Armenak Armenakian, Mikael Kotanian, 
and Henrik Abramian, injured deputies Ermine Nagdalian, Andranik Manukian, Armen Kha- 
chatrian, Edmond Tsaturian, Jirayr Gevorkian, and Emma Khudabashian, as well as Minister 
of Privatization Pavel Kaltakhchian, and took the following people hostage: Minister of Justice 
David Arutiunian, Minister of Agriculture Gagik Shakhbazian, Minister-Head of the Govern- 
ment Office Shagen Karamanukian, Minister of Education Eduard Kazarian, Minister of Cul- 
ture Roland Sharoian, Minister of State Incomes Smbat Ayvazian, Minister of Transport Er- 
vand Zakharian, Minister of Communications Ruben Tonoian, Minister of City Planning Hrayr 
Hovhannisian, Minister of Finance Levon Barkhudarian, Minister of Nature Protection Gevorg 
Vardanian, and deputies of the National Assembly. The terrorists set some of them free later on 
the same day, while another forty remained their hostages. 

According to one of the hostages. Minister of Justice David Arutiunian, the terrorists 
considered their actions to be a “small revolution” and pointed to Vice Speaker Vazgen Sarki- 
sian, head of the Yerkrapah Volunteer Union and one of the leaders of international Armenian 
terrorists, who had taken part in the Nagorno-Karabakh conflict, as their main target. The new 
generation of Armenian terrorists believed that he “had deprived the Armenians of dignified 
life” and repeated that “after removing him from the scene, they would set up a provisional 
government the next day to ensure a new and better life for the country.” 
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The trial began on 15 February, 2001 and lasted until 2 December, 2003 when the first 
instance court of the Yerevan Tsentr and Nork-Marash communities passed judgment. The six 
accused — Nairi Hunanian, former journalist and head of the band, his brother Karen, along 
with Grigorian, Galstian, Bejanian, and Ashot Rniazian — were sentenced to life imprisonment. 
Gamlet Stepanian was sentenced to 14-year imprisonment. They were found guilty under sev- 
eral articles of the Criminal Code of Armenia, including high treason and terrorism. 

Three of all the accused terrorists died in prison: according to the official version, Norayr 
Galstian died of an electric shock, Vram Galstian, the uncle of the Hunanian brothers, commit- 
ted suicide, while Gamlet Stepanian died of heart failure. 

Nairi Hunanian insisted in vain that he had been the only organizer and the leader of the 
crime; a separate criminal case against the unknown organizer was opened on 1 1 July, 2000. 
The investigation lasted for four years and failed; in November 2004, the case was closed. At 
the same time, former deputy of the National Assembly of Armenia Musheg Movsosian, ac- 
cused of complicity with the terrorists and released from responsibility for want of proof, died 
in a car crash. Several of the witnesses left Armenia only to die abroad under suspicious cir- 
cumstances. Tigran Nagdalian, Chairman of the Council of the Armenia Public TV and Radio 
Company (who according to lawyer O. Yunoshev was involved in doctoring the video materi- 
als related to the events of 27 October, 1999), was assassinated in Yerevan on 28 January, 
2002. 8 

This means that the terrorist act of 27 October, 1999 left no influential politicians who 
could have opposed usurpation of power by the so-called Karabakh clan, the members of which 
can be described as separatists and international terrorists guilty of numerous crimes of terror 
committed in Nagorno-Karabakh and the adjacent areas of Azerbaijan. The boomerang of 
transnational Armenian terrorism thrown at Azerbaijan returned to Armenia, the “historical 
homeland” of the Armenians, which had in fact become a colony of the notorious Artsakh, a 
quasi-state on occupied Azeri land. 

By way of conclusion, I want to point out that, by historical standards, not much time has 
elapsed since the end of the active phase of the Nagorno-Karabakh conflict. People who com- 
mitted crimes of terror during the Karabakh war of 1988-1994 are in power in Armenia. So it 
stands to reason that they prefer to suppress the truth about what happened at that time. This 
means that a comprehensive and full investigation of this problem should be left to future gen- 
erations of historians. 


8 [http://www.kavka2-uzel.ru/articles/232322/]. 
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Until 1991, the Armenians did not have full-fledged national state- 
hood. This means that from the point of view of most of the classical and 
contemporary teachings about the state and law they, at no time, were a 
political nation, that is, a state-forming ethnicity. Deliberate destruction 
of the Soviet Union partially orchestrated from abroad gave the Arme- 
nians the opportunity to form the sovereign Republic of Armenia, which 
has been functioning for a quarter of a century now. 

Two-and-a-half thousand years ago, the Kingdom of Greater Armenia 
existed, a fact confirmed by numerous artifacts recovered by an archeo- 
logical endeavor in the western part of Asia Minor. To my mind, the Re- 
public of Armenia of our days with its formally democratic regime cannot 
be described as a legal heir to theocratic Greater Armenia in the same way 
as Israel, the contemporary Jewish state, is not an heir to Hellenic Judea. 
Both republics differ in many respects from their semi-legendary theocratic 
predecessors of antiquity. There are cultural, spiritual, and religious ties 
between the past and present, but this should not be taken to mean that there 
was or is legal succession between these two Armenian states, which alleg- 
edly establishes the right of the Armenians to territories outside the state 
borders of the Republic of Armenia recognized by international law. 

The Dashnak Republic of Armenia of 1918-1920 can be hardly 
regarded as a more or less comprehensible effort at building and main- 
taining the national statehood of the Armenians. From the first day of its 
existence (28 May, 1918), it was no more than the seat of a regional 
armed conflict, which it stirred up itself by moving against its neighbors 
one by one. With no more or less adequate structure of state administra- 
tion and more or less coordinated economic infrastructure, the leaders of 
Dashnaktsutiun, after seizing power in the new state, launched a military 
campaign against the republic’s neighbors in an effort to resolve domes- 
tic problems by taking their property and resources. Armenians acted in 
the best traditions of the nomadic armies led by Genghis Khan. This 
proves beyond a doubt that at that time the Republic of Armenia had no 
even marginally efficient state institutions. 

Here is proof of the above. In November-December 1918, the Ar- 
menians moved against the Georgians to gain control over Samtskhe 
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Javakhetia and Akhalkalaki, its center. Beaten off by the Georgians (who, to tell the truth, had 
Germany and later the U.K. on their side), they retreated. In mid-May 1919, having failed in 
Georgia, the Armenian nationalists moved toward Nakhchivan, part of the recently proclaimed 
(by Azeris) Araz Republic, liquidated by the Armenian forces after a month of fighting. Local 
clashes continued from mid-May to 10 August, 1919 when the sides signed a truce, under 
which Azerbaijan restored its military control over Nakhchivan. Hostilities were rekindled in 
March 1920 in Zangezur and Nagorno-Karabakh where Armenians and Azeris lived side by 
side. After 28 April, regular units of Soviet Russia joined the struggle on the side of the Azeris. 
As could be expected, the Dashnaks were defeated in early August and the territory of the 
contemporary Nakhchivan Autonomous Republic returned to the jurisdiction of Soviet Azer- 
baijan according to a letter of Chairman of Nakhchivan Revolutionary Committee M. Bekta- 
shev to Chainnan of the Council of People’s Commissars of the Azerbaijan S.S.R. Nariman 
Narimanov. Defeated in the east, the government of Armenia composed of members of Dash- 
naktsutiun sealed its fate. Turkey, which until the Sovietization of Azerbaijan was guarantor 
of its security and state sovereignty, attacked Armenia in the south and returned the lands 
Armenia had occupied in 1918 to Turkey’s jurisdiction. In the war with Turkey, which lasted 
from 23 September to 2 December, 1 920, the Republic of Armenia ruled by the Dashnaks suf- 
fered a crushing military and political defeat. The Armenians avoided just retribution from their 
Transcaucasian neighbors (which had earlier been victims of Armenian attacks) by removing 
from power the terrorists of Dashnaktsutiun (its member Drastamat Kanaian, Defense Minister 
of Armenia, was involved in the assassination in 1905 of Prince Nakashidze, Governor of the 
Baku Gubernia and, in 1907, of Maksud Alikhanov-Avarskiy, Governor General of the Tiflis 
Gubernia). On 2-3 December, 1920, Armenia became part of Soviet Russia, thus saving its 
administrative legal sovereignty and avoiding the fate of a Caucasian nation without a legal 
status because of its small numerical strength. 1 

The defeats the Dashnak Republic of Armenia suffered in the wars of 1918-1920 were 
determined by the level of social development of the Armenian ethnicity of the early twentieth 
century. At that time, social organization of the Armenians was not developed enough to build 
an efficient statehood. This, in turn, can be explained by the social history of the Armenians in 
the Middle Ages and Modem Times, when practically all the leading political nations of our 
time were taking shape. 

In the fifth century, the Armenians began living in the Diaspora spread across the entire 
Muslim ecumene: Persia, the Ottoman Empire, including the territories now occupied by the 
Balkan states (from the late fourteenth century onwards they belonged to the Ottoman Empire), 
those areas of North Africa that remained under the empire’s protectorate, and the Crimean 
Khanate, one of the vassals of the Sublime Porte. The Ottoman and the Crimean-Tatar admin- 
istrations considered the Armenians to be millet at-Arman, a self-administered group of non- 
Muslims or zimmi. In the Ottoman Empire, Orthodox Christians, Catholics, and Jews belonged 
to the same category; they formed their own millets (a religious corporation of Orthodox Chris- 
tians who were subjects of the Empire was called millet at-Rum). In other words, in the Otto- 
man Empire, the Armenian, just as the East- or West European and Judean, identity was rooted 
in confessional rather than national affiliation — not blood, but religious kinship, and the cor- 
responding church rites. 


1 For more details about the history of the Dashnak Republic of Armenia, see: Istoria natsionalno-gosudarstvennogo 
stroitelstva v SSSR, 1917-1978, in 2 vols., third revised edition, Vol. 1: Istoria natsionalno-gosudarstvennogo stroitelstva v 
SSSRv perekhodny period ot kapitalizma k sotsializmu (1917-1936), Mysl Publishers, Moscow, 1979; R.G. Hovannisian, The 
Armenian People from Ancient to Modern Times, in 2 vols., Vol. II: Foreign Dominion to Statehood: The Fifteenth Century 
to the Twentieth Century, Palgrave Macmillan, Los-Angeles, 2004; A.T. Minassian, La republique d’Armenie. 1918-1920: 
La memoire du siecle, Brussels, 1989. 
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Under the Shari 1 a, the legal cornerstone of the Ottoman and Persian empires, non-Mus- 
lims could not own land and fill official posts relating to feudal land ownership. They were 
excluded from civil service, be it administrative, military, fiscal, quartermasters, etc. and were 
obliged to pay jizva (the money thus collected was used to maintain the army and buy weap- 
ons). At first (at the time Muslims had conquered certain territories), jizya was interpreted as 
“redemption money” paid by zimmi. As the Islamic state was gradually becoming a centralized 
hierarchical structure, jizya acquired the meaning specified above. In this way, the interests of 
the state and its non-Muslim population were counterbalanced — the state kept its janissary 
troops, which protected all the subjects of the Ottoman Empire, irrespective of their faith, while 
the non-Muslims preserved their religions and independent churches by helping maintain the 
armed forces or local administrations that had janissary units under their command. 

Jizya was strictly per capita and was collected in all Islamic countries. To guarantee its 
collection, it was gathered by the hierarchs of religious corporations who were duty bound to 
keep the lists of their co-religionists living either in the empire or its individual districts. In 
other words, fiscal obligations were officially imposed upon any church (there are no churches 
in Islam) either Orthodox, Catholic, or Armenian Apostolic — it had to register its followers and 
collect annual jizya, which went either to the treasury of the sultan (in Istanbul and in Rum, the 
empire’s European domains in the Balkans), or to the treasuries of walis or pasha, rulers of 
provinces ( vilayets ) who were accountable to the sultan for the way the money was used. This 
made the non-Muslim clergy in the Islamic countries an intermediary of sorts between official 
power and their religious communities, that is, a semblance of administrative power. 

This meant that non-Muslims in the Muslim countries lived under administrative and 
police control of the local authorities not favorably disposed to non-Muslims; on the other hand, 
they were legally subordinated to their own clergy — the material prosperity of each member of 
non-Muslim confessions and that of his family directly depended on the clergy. This prompted 
the conclusion that in the Ottoman Empire and the Crimean Khanate, the non-Muslim clergy 
had much wider powers and rights than their Muslim colleagues; they were much more in- 
volved in state and public life of the empire than the clergy in the Christian countries. The 
Armenian Apostolic priest elected or invited by the community fulfilled the following three 
functions: his priestly functions, which made him part of the church hierarchy; administrative 
functions as the headman directly involved in the developments inside the community; and 
fiscal functions as the official who contacted local Muslim administrations through tax collec- 
tion. He controlled all channels of interaction between the local ethnoreligious community and 
the outside world. In plain words, its members totally depended on him. This pattern of every- 
day life of the Armenian ethnicity in the Ottoman Empire survived for at least five centuries, 
which explains the exceptionally great role of the Armenian Apostolic clergy in everyday and 
public life of the Armenians as members of one of the millets of the Ottoman Empire. 

In the Persian Empire, the Armenian Apostolic clergy had much less power — with few 
exceptions (a fairly small sect of Zoroastrians), jizya was collected by the local administrations 
according to the lists supplied by Armenian priests. It was a per capita and, partly, an income 
tax (at least in the eighteenth century). The Christian areas of Eastern Transcaucasia (Kartli- 
Kakhetia and Guria), though vassals of the Persian shahs, were completely autonomous in the 
administrative and religious respect and, therefore, paid no jizya. This explains why tax collec- 
tion among the Armenians living in the inner areas of the Persian Empire was administratively 
similar to tax collection in other parts of the empire. The role of the Armenian clergy was 
limited to supplying lists of their co-religionists. This also meant that, as subjects of the Persian 
shah, the Armenians had much wider opportunities for social and economic development than 
the Armenians living in the Ottoman Empire. 
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The Armenians were absolutely free in the domains of the Crimean khans, which stretched 
(including along the territory of the peninsular per se) from contemporary Transnistria to Ma- 
laya Kabarda. In his Tahiri-i Kyrym (History of Crimea), Ottoman statesman and writer of the 
latter half of the eighteenth century El Haj Muhammed As Seyyid Nejati Effendi (during the 
1768-1774 Russo-Turkish War he served as quartermaster of the Crimea Corps routed in the 
fall of 1 772) described everyday life of the local people. Each Armenian had to pay jizya of one 
kurush (one piaster) a year 2 ; it was, in fact, a business license. After buying it, an Armenian 
could go into any type of economic activity, including slave trade and communal baths. Under 
the Karasubazar Peace Treaty of 1 November, 1772, Crimea became a vassal of the Russian 
Empire, its Armenian population being forced to move to the vicinities of Rostov-on-Don 
where they founded the city of Armavir. The Russian Empire acquired a large group of traders 
and artisans; after losing its Armenian trading and working population, the Crimean Khanate 
joined or was joined to Russia in 1783. 

The above concise historical and ethnographic survey shows that in the Islamic ecumene, 
the Armenians were not a united people, but rather a multinational religious sect that brought 
together people from different ethnic and social groups. They lived in different countries and 
throughout the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries gradually moved to the Russian Empire. 
Massive and organized resettlement of Armenians from Persia to the Russian part of Transcau- 
casia after the war of 1826-1828 and from the Ottoman Empire after the war of 1828-1829 can 
be described as part of the contribution the countries defeated by the Separate Caucasian Corps 
had to pay Russia. The change of the country did not affect either the morality or way of life of 
the members of this religious corporation. This interpretation of emigration of the Armenians 
living in different Muslim countries to Russia suggests that they preserved very specific rela- 
tions inside the corporation rooted in many generations who had lived in these countries. Ar- 
menians remained loyal to them when dealing with the local Russian (Cossack or Malorussian) 
populations and never bothered to establish contacts with co-religionists who arrived from 
other Muslim countries. 

The Armenian immigrants brought their way of life, customs, and beliefs, which differed 
greatly from the local ones, to their new homeland on the Don, in Taman, the Northern Cauca- 
sus, and Transcaucasia (Akhalkalaki and the Lori valley). This attracted much academic and 
administrative interest. In 1830-1831, Russian troops moved up to a third of a million Arme- 
nians from the Ottoman Empire to Russian Transcaucasia; two years earlier, in 1828, about 
50 thousand were moved out of Persia; half a century earlier, no more than 15 thousand were 
moved out of Crimea. 3 In this way, the Erivan Khanate (a Russian gubernia since 1828) ac- 
quired a predominantly Armenian population. The same can be said about Samtskhe Javakhetia 
(now part of Georgia), previously homeland of the Muslim Mingrels. 

The Armenians and Muslims had much in common with respect to their lifestyle and 
habits, although the Armenians were much more religious. In the last third of the nineteenth 
century, their religious identity was the only thing that distinguished them from the semi- 
nomadic Muslim peoples whose primitive lifestyle and primitive economic activities were 
more or less similar to their own. This raised the authority of the Armenian Apostolic clergy 
even higher than in the Ottoman Empire and the Crimean Khanate. In Russia, they established 


2 See: M. Nejati Effendi, “Zapiski Muhammeda Nejati Effendi, turetskogo plennogo v Rossii v 1771-1775 gg., Transl. 
from the Turkish and introduced by V. Smirnov,” Russkaia starina, 1894, Vol. 81, No. 3, pp. 113-1 14; No. 4, pp. 179-208; 
No. 5, pp. 144-169 (here quoted from: Russkaia starina, No. 4, p. 183). 

3 For more details, see: O. Kuznetsov, “Nashestvie ili iskhod? Pereselenie armian v Zakavkazie v 1830-1831 gg. v 
trudakh russkikh voennykh istorikov vtoroy treti XlX-nachala XX stoletia,” IRS-Nasledie: Mezhdunarodny azerbaidzhanskiy 
zhurnal, 2012, No. 5 (59), pp. 56-61; No. 6, pp. 32-37. 
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relations between their multinational congregation and the local authorities; after settling in 
Russia, the Armenians remained a polyethnic religious sect guided by their clergy and its hier- 
archy. This situation was further consolidated by the fact that a large part of the autochthonous 
Turkic population of Transcaucasia was officially “Armenisized,” so to speak. This primarily 
refers to the numerically smaller peoples (Tats and Udins) who belonged to the Armenian Ap- 
ostolic Church long before the arrival of Armenians from the Ottoman and Persian empires. 

According to Marx, “social being determines consciousness”; this can be fully applied to 
the nature and content of the religious world outlook of the Transcaucasian Armenians in the 
last third of the nineteenth century. Unaware of the Marxian formula, Lieutenant General Niko- 
lay Dubrovin, an outstanding military historian, ethnographer, Perpetual Secretary of the Rus- 
sian Academy of Sciences, member of the Military-Teaching Committee at the General Staff 
of the Russian Imperial Army followed it when describing the religious rites of the Transcau- 
casian Armenians in Volume 1 (Part 2) of his multi volume Istoria voyny i vladvchestva russkikh 
na Kavkaze (A History of War and Russians’ Rule in the Caucasus). According to what he 
wrote a century-and-a-half ago, the Armenians were not “specific” Christians denying some 
persons in the Trinity but common pagans who worshipped a pantheon of gods. Obliged to 
follow the rules and norms of official and bureaucratic political correctness prominent in the 
past very much like today, Nikolay Dubrovin wrote: 

“Even though the Armenians embraced Christianity long ago, they moved certain traits 
of pagan rituals to the newly acquired religion. They made sacrifices to Mihr, patron of heroes 
fighting in the war who brought victory to the most courageous and daring... In our days, the 
Armenians celebrate Mihr either on the day of the Meeting of the Lord or on the eve. The feast 
is celebrated either inside the church or outside it, in the open... 

“Many of the Armenians worship the sun, called Arev in Armenian. No matter what, there 
are still people who call themselves arevardi, that is, sons of the sun. Dying people are laid so 
that they face the east; the same applies to the dead when they are laid in the coffin. Burials are 
performed before sunset. The Armenians also worship Anahita, the goddess of wisdom and 
gloiy who, as believed, patronized the Armenian Kingdom. Every year, when the roses are in 
full bloom, the Armenians celebrated the day of this goddess. This is called Vartavar. On that 
day, the Armenians decorated temples, statues, public places, and even themselves. Today, the 
Armenians honor the goddess by decorating altars and sprinkling people gathered in the 
church with holy rose water. ” 4 This was what happened in the Armenian countryside (today 
the territory of the Republic of Armenia) in the last third of the nineteenth century! 

Anyone who loves the Armenians and knows enough of the humanities may object to the 
above by saying that this phenomenon called syncretism was typical not only of the Armenians, 
but of practically all Christian churches. This is true. In his Yazychestvo drevnikh slavian (Pa- 
ganism among Ancient Slavs), Academician Boris Rybakov wrote that religious syncretism 
was prominent during the transition from clans and tribes to the state when the upper crust 
embraced a monotheist religion as its ideology, while the grass roots remained pagan. This was 
typical of the Eastern Slavs in the tenth and up to the fourteenth century, the period when pre- 
Mongol and Golden Horde Rus was gradually becoming Christian. The same went on among 
the Transcaucasian Armenians in the mid-nineteenth century. This meant that earlier in their 
history they had no experience of national statehood, which makes Armenian deliberations 
about the lost Greater Armenia an ideological myth. The Armenian religious leaders have been 
using it for the last few centuries to establish and maintain their moral and financial control over 
their co-religionists. Christian and Armenian syncretism are very different in one respect — the 


4 N.F. Dubrovin, Istoria voyny i vladychestva russkikh na Kavkaze, in 8 vols., Vol. 1, Part 2, N.I. Skorokhodov print 
shop, St. Petersburg, 1871, pp. 409-410. 
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former is a cult of a sacrifice. “For God so loved the world, that Ffe gave His only begotten Son, 
that whoever believeth in Ffim should not perish, but have everlasting life” (John: 3:16). This 
means that Christianity requires no material, let alone human, sacrifices. The cult of Mihr, the 
Armenian analogue of the great Olympian god of war Ares or Roman Mars, requires sacrifices, 
which contradicts Christianity and Christian ethics. Armenian theologians, past masters of 
scholastics, knew that, but either accepted or deliberately encouraged this practice that coin- 
cided with their corporate interests. 

My conclusion about the Armenians as a polyethnic religious sect or an ethnoreligious 
corporation that existed throughout the nineteenth and even in the early twentieth century was 
supported by Procurator of the Etchmiadzin Synod A. Frenkel, who presented his well-known 
memorandum about the state of affairs among the Armenians of the Russian Empire to the Holy 
Governing Synod in 1907. There is no reason to doubt his competence — his post presupposed 
that he performed the functions of a state inspector of the administrative and economic activi- 
ties of the hierarchs and clergy of the Armenian Apostolic Church in the territory of Russia. In 
other words, he knew much more than any other official of the Ministry of the Interior of the 
Russian Empire (between 1836 and 1917, the Armenian Apostolic Church was administra- 
tively guided by the Ministry’s Department of Foreign Faiths). There is no reason to doubt what 
he wrote about the social structure of the Transcaucasian Armenians in the early twentieth 
century. 

“Historically, Greater Armenia adopted Christianity in the fourth century; in the fifth 
century, it lost its political independence and was ruled for some time by Persians (Zoroastri- 
ans), Byzantium, Arabs, Seljuk Turks, and other conquerors. Different parts of what was Great- 
er Armenia were divided among conquerors and lived, developed, and created their own spe- 
cial and church relations maximally adjusted to the state order of their rulers. They gradually 
lost contact among themselves; for this reason each part insisted on the purity and unaltered 
nature of the dogmata of the Armenian Apostolic faith; the language, rights, and customs lost 
much of their national traits. In fact, the Turkish, Egyptian, Persian, and Indian Armenians, 
even if we look at our Transcaucasia alone, demonstrate a very interestingfact — the Armenians 
ofTiflis (Georgian influence), the Armenians of Akulis, Elisavetpol, and Karabakh (Persian 
influence) and the Armenians of Akhaltsikhe and Akhalkalaki (Turkish influence) can barely 
understand each other; marriages between them are very rare. 

“The historical fate of the Armenian nation has proven incontrovertibly the complete in- 
ability of this nation to create its own independent state, a state organism; its absolute inabil- 
ity to perceive the true principles of higher civilization, since for several millennia not one lu- 
minary of science and art has been registered. Greater Armenia of the old times did not leave 
us a single code of national laws, not counting the Code of Laws of learned monk Mkhitar 
Gosh, a pathetic compilation of the laws of Moses, Byzantine, and bits and pieces of Armenian 
folk customs. ” 5 

The state of affairs described above can primarily be explained by the very specific social 
and legal status of the corporation of the Armenian Apostolic clergy in the social system of 
Armenian religious-ethnic society, which exhibited two very specific features that distinguished 
it from its colleagues of other churches and confessions. First, membership in this corporation 
was never hereditary because of strict celibacy. The priests of the Armenian Apostolic Church 


5 Russian State Historical Archives (hereinafter RGIA), rec. gr. 821 “Department of Spiritual Affairs of Foreign Faiths 
of the Ministry of the Interior of the Russian Empire,” inv. 7 “Armenian Apostolic Faith. 1836-1917,” f. 96 (180/139) “Notes 
and Information about the Armenian Apostolic Church in Russia and Its Clergy, about the Activities of the Etchmiadzin 
Synod and the Attitude to It of the Catholicoi of All Armenians, about the Property and Religious Structures, etc. 1864- 
1911),” sheet 254. 
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had no legal children; this means that there were no hereditary Armenian Apostolic priests in the 
Russian, Ottoman, and Persian empires, in which the principles and norms of the feudal law were 
strictly observed. The corporation reproduced itself by drawing fresh forces from all the social 
groups of the Armenian religious community (millet). Priests of any confessions were expected 
to be well versed in the religious affairs and know much more than the basics of literacy and bits 
and pieces of science. Knowledge of the dogmata of the faiths and church services were a sort 
of educational census that distinguished the priests from the other members of the same church — 
the congregation and the laity, which depended on their much more educated spiritual pastors. 
Adequate education required and requires today a fairly long period of learning — from five to 
ten years; this means that ordinary people who had no money to support themselves while study- 
ing stood no chance of becoming priests. For centuries, the corporation of Armenian Apostolic 
priests was replenished with younger sons or nephews of trading families, that is, the social 
group that concentrated the wealth of the Armenian ethnoreligious corporation, the prototype of 
the Armenian ethnicity. This explains why throughout the nineteenth and early twentieth centu- 
ries, the Armenian clergy was replenished from among the trade and usury social stratum across 
the Russian Empire, particularly the Transcaucasian provinces and districts. 

The social status and way of life of the Armenian clergy was strongly affected by the fact 
that by the early twentieth century it had accumulated public property of the Armenians (not as 
an ethnicity but as a religious sect) in the form of legal right to this property or direct and indirect 
management. Not infrequently, Armenian families entrusted their property to the clergy or 
agents of the church hierarchy. This property was unrelated to either religious or any other con- 
fessional activities; it was, in contemporary terms, commercial real estate set up to derive profit. 
Transferred to the church, it was exempt from taxation, which increased its profitability. This 
meant that Armenian industrialists and traders were functioning under much better conditions 
than the other entities of business activities, particularly the Russian national bourgeoisie taking 
shape at the turn of the twentieth century. This practice was not invented in Russia — it was 
brought to it by Armenian migrants from the countries where they had lived for many centuries. 
According to contemporary Armenian authors, early in the twentieth century the Armenian 
Apostolic Church owned property in the Russian Empire amounting to the huge sum of 1 13 mil- 
lion rubles, 6 mainly formed by private donations or exploitation of commercial real estate. 

In 1901, Chief Commander in the Caucasus Infantry General Prince Golitsyn pointed to 
this glaring injustice, which was damaging the economy of his region and the fiscal policy of 
the state in this part of the empire. Ele initiated a draft law On the Introduction of Direct Ad- 
ministrative Fiscal Control of the Russian Empire over the Property of the Armenian Apos- 
tolic Church not used for religious purposes and unrelated to the life of the clergy or burial 
rituals. For a year-and-a-half, he pushed his draft law through the corridors of power so that it 
should be approved and adopted by Emperor Nicholas II. On 12 June, 1903, the imperial law 
was enacted — it presupposed transfer of a great part of property and money of the Armenian 
Apostolic Church to state control. 7 Formally, the law was a document of the Committee of 
Ministers confirmed by His Imperial Majesty, its full title being On Concentration of Manage- 
ment of the Property of the Armenian Apostolic Church in Russia in Government Departments 
and on the Transfer of Funds and Property of This Church Used to Ensure the Functioning of 
the Armenian Apostolic Church Schools to the Ministry of Public Education. 8 


6 See: L.I. Karapetian, “Iz istorii armianskikh politicheskikh partiy na Kubani v nachale XX veka,” in: Armiane 
Severnogo Kavkaza, Collection of articles, Center for Pontic-Caucasian Studies, Krasnodar, 1995, p. 92. 

7 For more details about this law, see Chapter Three of the present edition. 

8 See: Polnoe sobranie zakonov Rossiyskoy imperii. Sobranie tretye. 1881-1914, Vol. XXIII, 1903, Otd. 1, State print 
shop, St. Petersburg, 1905, No. 23156, pp. 778-779. 
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Under this law, the Russian state established its direct control over the real estate and 
money that belonged to the Armenian Apostolic Church by transferring them “from the man- 
agement of the clergy and spiritual structures of this confession” to the management of the 
Minister of Agriculture and State Property (the real estate) and the Ministry of the Interior (fi- 
nances); the “Armenian Apostolic Church preserved its right to this property and capital.” 
Translated into common language, this meant that the government had finally decided to in- 
spect the property not taken into account before in order to avoid possible financial machina- 
tions by the uncontrolled Armenian clergy. The law transferred “the property and capital of the 
Armenian Apostolic churches, monasteries, spiritual organizations, and educational establish- 
ments”, that is, the property of the churches, consistories, eparchies, schools, and other church 
structures to state control. The property enumerated in the law did not coincide with its reli- 
gious character. For example, the Ministry of Agriculture and State Property was expected to 
assume management of “lands populated and unpopulated, irrespective of their status, as well 
as individual forests, meadows, pastures, fisheries, etc.,” as well as “all houses and structures 
that belong to the Armenian Apostolic churches, clergy, and spiritual structures of this confes- 
sion and are not needed for everyday use by the clergy and the above-mentioned structures.” In 
other words, the state established control over all “non-core assets” unrelated to religious ac- 
tivities of the Armenian Apostolic Church. 

The Church and the hierarchs and clergy retained control over church property: “The land 
under the buildings of churches, monasteries, chapels, etc. and under the buildings occupied by 
hierarchs, spiritual departments, city and village clergy and spiritual educational establish- 
ments; the land within church and cemetery fences and, finally, the plots of land used by clergy, 
as well as orchards, kitchen gardens, and pastures, but no more than three desyatinas (1 desya- 
tina was equal to 10,925 square meters. — Ed.) at each church, not used for profit.” 

The law of 12 June, 1903 demonstrates that in the early twentieth century the Armenian 
Apostolic Church was a feudal landowner that concentrated in its hands the right of property 
(if not the right of ownership, then the right of using and disposing) of at least part of the basic 
means of subsistence of the agricultural population that belonged to all sorts of Armenian ter- 
ritorial religious communities. In fact, throughout its functioning under the jurisdiction of the 
Russian imperial powers (that is, starting with the second third of the nineteenth century), the 
church hierarchy represented a social organization of the Armenian ethnoreligious corporation 
patterned on late feudal society. As distinct from the Ottoman and Persian empires, in the Rus- 
sian Empire, the clergy of the Armenian Apostolic Church not only fulfilled administrative and 
fiscal functions when dealing with the official authorities, but was also the owner of land and 
other real estate of commercial nature. This means that de facto it played a social and eco- 
nomic role typical of that played by the beks and agalars, hereditary landed aristocracy among 
the Transcaucasian Muslims. In fact, the Armenian monks differed but little from moafs 9 in 
terms of their legal status; priests in ordinary, from agalars; deans of churches, from beks; hi- 
erarchs (bishops and archbishops) from khans with the functions of a naib (administrator of 
provinces and districts). This means that in the Russian Empire the Armenian Apostolic Church 
not only symbolized but was the feudal hierarchy of the Armenian religious corporation within 
which the congregation — villagers and not very numerous city dwellers — were reduced to the 
role of serfs in the countryside or tax-paying population in cities and towns obliged to work for 
the state and the Church. 

Throughout the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, the Armenian Apostolic Church 
functioned as a banking and usury structure for its own ethnicity. It regulated money flows and 


9 Moafs in Azerbaijan were small landowners freed from taxes in exchange of military service with their own equip- 
ment; weapons were supplied by the state. In this respect they were similar to the Cossacks of Russia. 
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accumulated the financial surplus of the Armenian people not necessarily by legal means. The 
following place in the law of 12 June, 1903 hints that the Russian authorities knew about these 
financial irregularities: “The above order should also be established in the sphere of property 
and capital donated or bequeathed to these structures.” The Armenian Apostolic Church ob- 
served and continues to observe celibacy. This meant that in the absence of direct and legal 
heirs, it had to appoint members of large rich families to religious posts which donated large 
sums to the Church. This was tax evasion pure and simple, since the money transferred (do- 
nated) by a merchant to a priest never left the same family. In fact, at the turn of the twentieth 
century, the Armenian clergy members were not only feudal lords or even big landowners, but 
also typical members of the bourgeoisie who shamelessly used the church capital accumulated 
from donations of the credulous congregation to make themselves and their relatives rich. In 
this respect, the holy order of an Armenian Apostolic priest opened up wide vistas of commer- 
cial activity uncontrolled either by the state or the ethnoreligious corporation of the Armenians, 
who were nothing short of slaves for their priests anyway. Taken together this guaranteed 
prompt enrichment. 

The transfer of church money to state control deprived the top crust of the Armenian 
ethnicity of more or less legal methods of tax evasion; from that time on the Armenian Apos- 
tolic clergy could no longer use church money for commercial purposes, which transformed 
them from “masters of life” with a dominant influence into common bureaucrats kept by the 
state on an equal footing with the clergy of all other confessions of the Russian Empire. In 
other words, the law of 12 June, 1903 deprived the Armenian Apostolic clergy of the exclusive 
social and economic status to which it had been accustomed and also brought about two very 
important consequences. On the one hand, the clergy called on its congregation to fight the 
Government of the Russian state to force it to annul the offending law and restore the status 
quo ante bellum. This raised the first wave of Armenian national-religious terrorism. On the 
other hand, adoption and implementation of the law of 12 June, 1903 made it impossible for 
the Armenian Apostolic clergy to combine two social and economic principles — feudal (land- 
ownership) and bourgeois (trade). In the changed social and political conditions, this dualism 
slowed down the development of the Armenians as an ethnoreligious corporation by inviting 
administrative sanctions and even repressions, to say nothing of criminal extra-economic ac- 
tivities of a small group of Armenians (which took shape in the late nineteenth century) who 
justly considered the Armenian Apostolic Church to be an impediment to national development 
and progress. 

Chronologically, secularization of church property coincided with an upsurge of the Ar- 
menian anti-government movement in the Ottoman Empire. Its first shoots became obvious in 
the 1 890s. It was not the Armenian Apostolic Church that organized and inspired protests — its 
privileged position gave it no reason to be displeased with the imperial authorities. The breed- 
ing discontent was the doing of fighters of all sorts of Armenian national-revolutionary organi- 
zations that appeared late in the nineteenth century not without help from Britain, Russia, and 
France. I am referring in particular to Hunchak (Bell), a Social Democratic Party set up in 1 887 
in Geneva by a group of Armenian students from Russia and Dashnaktsutiun, the Armenian 
Revolutionary Federation set up in 1890 at a constituent congress in Tiflis out of basically ex- 
tremist groups of Armenian members of Narodnaya Volya, Marxists, and anarchists. There was 
also the Armenikan Party set up in the Ottoman Empire in 1 885 in the city of Van. These parties 
were determined to establish an Armenian republic in Eastern Anatolia (the Ottoman Empire’s 
Asian part) using every possible means and methods, including terror against the Turks in 
Transcaucasia and Western Asia and those members of the Armenian religious corporation who 
refused to cooperate with them. 
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Points 8 and 1 1 of the section entitled “The Means [of Revolutionary Struggle]” of the first 
version ( 1 894) of the Dashnaktsutiun political program looked at terror as one of the important 
instruments of revolutionary change. 10 The program invited to “expose the members of power 
structures, turncoats, traitors, usurers, and all sorts of exploiters to terror” and “plunder and ruin 
government offices.” The documents of the Hunchak Party differed but little from the above 
and defined the aims as “propaganda, agitation, terror, organization, and peasant and worker 
activities.” * 11 From the very beginning, the Armenian nationalists considered terror to be the 
most effective and most frequently used instrument of revolutionary struggle for Armenian 
national statehood in Eastern Anatolia, ft implied that it should be used against the Turks and 
Armenians who sided with the Turks. This was not a slip of the tongue — in the specific eco- 
nomic, social, and political conditions of the early twentieth century, in which the Armenians 
lived and developed their ethnicity (the process described above in greater detail), terror was 
the most efficient method to push Armenians into revolutionary struggle. 

In his 1 907 memo mentioned above, Procurator of the Etchmiadzin Synod of the Armenian 
Apostolic Church A. Frenkel wrote: “Until the eighteenth century when Russia started moving 
into the Near Muslim East, the absolute majority of the Armenians divided between Turkey and 
Persia never objected to Muslim power. Their situation was not worse than that of all other 
subjects of the sultan and the shah. The Armenians promptly found their niches in the ruling and 
financial spheres of their conquerors and practically monopolized trade and crediting. 

“The Muslim rulers recognized the sovereignty of the Armenian catholicoi in the religious 
sphere. Armenian history knows many patriarchs who, supported by Turkish zaptys and Per- 
sian farrashes (tax collectors. — O.K.), extorted huge sums from their congregation. One can 
imagine that this very specific arrangement flattered the Armenians ’ national pride since the 
omnipotent Catholicos created an illusion of the head of the people. 

“Neither the Turks nor Persians interfered in the common Armenian law and order of 
self-administration of small units. 

“The first third of the nineteenth century marked by a rise in the national awareness of 
many numerically small peoples could not but leave its mark on the Armenians. This is sup- 
ported by the following: the series of successful wars Russia waged against Turkey and Persia, 
which ended in the alienation of several provinces with an Armenian population, kindled the 
hope among the Armenians of finally shedding the Muslim yoke. National self-awareness 
among the Armenians developed along the lines common to all other subjugated peoples. Pa- 
triots and public figures concentrated on restoring and creating literature, national theater, 
and art and stirring up national pride through examples (albeit apocryphal) of the courage of 
ancestors, etc. ” 12 

The above suggests that neither in the Ottoman nor Persian empires were the Armenians 
assimilated in the administrative and religious respect. What is more, they were fully inte- 
grated into the empires’ economic life and even monopolized several economic branches. We 
should bear in mind, however, that the social and economic success of members of the Arme- 
nian religious corporation was limited to families of traders and usurers closely related to the 
hierarchs of the Armenian Apostolic Church. Since these entrepreneurs and industrialists also 
used church money in their commercial activities, they enriched the church hierarchy. The lat- 
ter did nothing to educate the congregation morally or intellectually — the ignorance and social 


10 For more details, see Chapter Three of the present edition. 

11 The Armenian Revolutionary Movement, 1963, p. 1 10 (quoted from: J. McCarthy and C. McCarthy, Turks and 
Armenians: A Manual on the Armenian Question, Committee on Education, Assembly of Turkish American Associations, 
Washington D.C., 1989, p. 33). 

12 RGIA, rec. gr. 821, inv. 7, f. 96, sheet 258. 
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backwardness of the ordinary people guaranteed them domination over the co-religionists, the 
cornerstone of their economic (trade and usury) might. 

The Armenian clergy and the merchants and usurers connected with them were not ready 
to pay for realizing the idea of an Armenian republic in Eastern Anatolia, which would have 
buried their theocracy and plutocracy. Violence and extra-economic coercion were the most 
adequate instruments to be used to push them onto the road of struggle for this idea. By this I 
mean methods of personal terror that could be described as terrorism if aimed at state or public 
figures (the Armenian Church hierarchs belonged to the latter category). The Armenian nation- 
alist revolutionaries were fully aware that to set up an Armenian republic in Eastern Anatolia 
they must fight the Ottoman Empire and primarily the bigotry and all the other negative traits 
of the ethnoreligious mentality of the Armenians. The revolutionaries were open about their 
choice of terror as the main instrument of shaping and educating the Armenian ethnicity. 

To be implemented, Armenian national statehood with a republican form of governance 
in Turkish Transcaucasia needed civil society as the social cornerstone of a new monoethnic 
state. To achieve this, it was necessary to transform the polyethnic Armenian religious corpora- 
tion or sect into a united people brought together not by religious, but by a qualitatively differ- 
ent (material) principle unrelated to religious metaphysics. The road to it lay through an alterna- 
tive reality of the Armenians being free from the omnipresent and omnipotent Armenian Ap- 
ostolic Church. In other words, the Armenian nationalist revolutionaries had to invent and real- 
ize a method through which they could replace the Armenian Apostolic Church in the Armenian 
ethnoreligious corporation. In this way, they would gain two strategic advantages. On the one 
hand, this plan did not require additional forces and assets. It was enough to replace the mem- 
bers of one social corporation (Church) with the members of a political corporation to destroy 
the old and erect a new social structure. The competence of the leaders and those whom they 
led remained practically the same. On the other hand, control over the congregation would give 
the revolutionaries control over the church hierarchs and church property (at least the part un- 
related to religious functions and activities). In fact, the Armenian revolutionaries intending to 
realize their political ideal of an Armenian national state had to pursue an administrative policy 
in relation to the Armenian Church similar to the one the Russian Empire pursued in the Cau- 
casus in line with the law of 12 June, 1903. 

The above suggests that to succeed the Armenian nationalist revolutionaries had to com- 
pletely modernize the Armenians to transform them from a polyethnic religious sect still living 
in the late nineteenth century into a full-fledged ethnicity or people, the self-identification of 
whom rested on social and political rather than religious dominants. At that time, the Arme- 
nians had no dominants that could be used as common moral (or, at least, intellectual) land- 
marks. The revolutionaries had to formulate them and impose them on the Armenians (still a 
religious sect) in order to rule out all possible sociopolitical alternatives to a monoethnic repub- 
lic in Transcaucasia. Destruction of the Armenian way of life in the Muslim environment was 
the first step toward the desired goal; a blood feud between Armenians and Muslims was stirred 
up; the Armenian territorial religious communities forgot their local specifics and self-suffi- 
ciency to pool forces, this time not for religious reasons. In the last decade of the nineteenth 
century, the Armenians began closing ranks in the face of collective responsibility for the 
atrocities committed by their co-religionists against the Muslims in the Ottoman, Russian, and 
Persian empires. So-called blind terror was used to replace religious with national consolida- 
tion. In 1895-1907, the Armenian nationalist fighters of the Hunchak and Dashnaktsutiun par- 
ties ignited religious and ethnic clashes in the Armenian settlements; they attacked Muslim 
villages, plundered them and, at opportune moments, killed the local people, mainly women, 
children, and old people, the easiest prey. 
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The list of crimes of this sort is well known; it appeared in numerous publications of Turk- 
ish and Azeri authors, 13 so there is not much sense in quoting it here. These crimes had several 
common or even typical features which, taken together, can be described as “criminal specifics” 
that pointed to the Armenian nationalist revolutionaries and distinguished them from similar 
crimes perpetrated by political extremists (anarchists, members of Narodnaya Volya, Revolu- 
tionary Social Democrats, and others) in the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. His- 
torical evidence points to five important typical features present in all crimes of the Armenian 
nationalist revolutionaries known to history, which they committed in the relatively short pe- 
riod of time. 

First, they operated in the Ottoman and Russian empires in localities where Armenians 
lived in compact communities and where the share of them was relatively small (no more than 
10 to 15 percent). There were no Muslim pogroms in the Erivan Gubernia of the Russian Em- 
pire with a predominantly Armenian population. This meant that the Hunchak and Dashnak- 
tsutiun fighters preferred localities where Armenians were on their side, albeit unwillingly, and 
could be subjected to administrative and military repressions, which they were unable to resist, 
for helping criminals. Villages with predominantly Muslim populations were shelled or set on 
fire; local people were killed in great numbers with exceptional or even deliberate cruelty; the 
troops dispatched to restore law and order were shelled from Armenian villages. The earliest 
provocations of Armenian nationalists took place in the Ottoman Empire and go back to July- 
August 1 894 when they stirred up an Armenian-Turkish conflict in Sassoun, a mountainous 
area of what is now Turkish Kurdistan. On 1 8 September, 1895, mass riots, in which small arms 
were used, flared up in Bab Ali, an exclusive area of Istanbul where the palace of Sultan Abdul- 
Hamid 11 was located. A month later, clashes between Armenians and Turks and pogroms shat- 
tered the environs of Akhisar, Trabzon, Bayburt, Bitlis, and Erzurum in Eastern Anatolia (Turk- 
ish Transcaucasia), ft was at the same time that Armenians rioted in Zeytun (today Suleymanh 
on the southern Mediterranean coast of Turkey); a month later, Armenians clashed with Turks 
and Kurds in the southeastern provinces (vilayets) of the Asian part of the Ottoman Empire — 
Diyarbakir, Arabgir, Urfa, Malatya, Kharberd, Sivas, Ayntap, and Mara§. 

The ideologists of Armenian nationalism from among the leaders of Hunchak and Dash- 
naktsutiun expected that these crimes would isolate the Armenians from the other local peoples 
and invite retributions from their Muslim neighbors and repressions from the imperial authori- 
ties. The Armenians had to stop feeling like part of the local social landscape to become aware 
of their responsibility for the crimes committed by others. The feeling of religious conformism, 
highly developed among the Armenians, was replaced with a feeling of collective involvement 
in criminal activities and collective responsibility for them, no longer as members of a religious 
corporation, but as an ethnicity. In fact, these crimes should have changed the paradigm of the 
Armenians’ national-religious self-awareness and taught them to regard themselves as a new 
social and political entity, a people led by a party of nationalists. 

I do not claim the honor of pioneering the thesis that the crimes of the Armenian nationalists 
in villages, towns, and large cities with predominantly Muslim populations and seemingly acciden- 
tal murders of peaceful people were intended as provocations in the hope of inviting repressions 
against the Armenians to widen the gap and stir up antagonism between them and the local people. 


13 See: R. Mustafaev, “Prestupleniia armianskikh terroristicheskikh i banditskikh formirovaniy protiv chelovechestva 
(XIX-XX w.),” in: Kratkaia khronologicheskaia entsiklopedia, Elm, Baku, 2002; B. Nadjafov, Litso vraga. Istoria armian- 
skogo natsionalizma v Zakavkazie v kontse XlX-nachale XX v., Elm, Baku, 1993; “Prestupleniia armianskikh terroris- 
ticheskikh i banditskikh formirovaniy protiv chelovechestva: XIX-XXI w.,” in: Kratkaia khronologicheskaia entsiklopedia, 
Compiled by A. Mustafaeva [et al.], Human Rights Institute, National Academy of Sciences of Azerbaijan, Elm, Takhsil, 
Baku, 2013; F.P. Hyland, Armenian Terrorism: The Past, the Present, the Prospects, Westview Press, Boulder, 1991; The 
Armenian Atrocities and Terrorism, Assembly of Turkish American Associations, Washington, 1999. 
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This honor belongs to William L. Langer, an American who wrote The Diplomacy of Imperialism 
published in 1951, in which he argued that the revolutionary leaders of Armenians probably ex- 
pected to draw attention to the Armenian question through the sufferings of the Armenians caused 
by their terrorist activities. 14 Half a century later, Walter Laqueur said the same in his Age of Ter- 
rorism and The New Terrorism: Fanaticism and the Arms of Mass Destruction. He has concret- 
ized the idea that the Armenian revolutionaries of the 18 80s- 1890s expected that their attacks on 
the Turks would invite cruel reprisals which, in turn, would radicalize the Armenians and prob- 
ably invite a West European intervention of the Ottoman Empire. 15 1 completely agree with both 
authors — they put in a nutshell the tactics of the Armenian nationalists of the turn of the twentieth 
century and correctly identified their place among the other methods of struggle in the context of 
the ethnogenesis of the Armenians among the other peoples of the Ottoman Empire. 

Second, the fighters of Hunchak and Dashnaktsutiun committed their crimes (at least in 
the Russian Empire) in places populated by Armenians who had moved in the 1830s from the 
Persian Empire or who earlier belonged to its political orbit. This is confirmed by the so-called 
Armenian-Tatar massacre of 1905-1906; the term belongs to Vladimir Mayevskiy, an official 
of the Foreign Ministry of Russia, who between the 1880s and 1914 served as vice consul in 
several administrative centers in Eastern Anatolia. In this capacity, he could observe the inner 
mechanisms of the notorious Armenian question present in the domestic and foreign policies 
of the Russian and Ottoman empires. During World War I, as an official for special missions 
in the office of the quartermaster general at the headquarters of the Caucasian Front, he con- 
sulted the Russian military command on how to rule the occupied territories of the Ottoman 
Empire. In 1915 he published his book Armiano-tatarskaia smuta na Kavkaze kak odin iz fa- 
zisov Armianskogo voprosa 16 (The Armenian-Tatar Discord in the Caucasus as One of the 
Phases of the Armenian Question), in which he arranged the facts and looked into the causes 
of the Armenian- Azeri conflict of the early twentieth century. (Until 1926, the Azeris of the 
Russian Empire and the Soviet Union were officially called Transcaucasian Tatars.) 

The tragic events of that time claimed about two thousand lives; the harshest clashes took 
place in Baku in February and August 1905 and in Nakhchivan in May 1905. Armenians and 
Azeris also clashed in Tiflis (Tbilisi), Elizavetpol (Ganja), and Shusha, that is, in areas popu- 
lated by Armenians who moved there in the 1830s from Persia. They refused to regard the 
Erivan Armenians who had come from the Ottoman Empire and replenished the ranks of Dash- 
naktsutiun fighters as belonging to the same ethnicity or even as their co-religionists. 17 The 
nationalists of Hunchak and Dashnaktsutiun worked hard to draw them into the orbit of terror; 
they were much crueler than in the Ottoman Empire, where the enmity between the Armenians 
and Turks was much more obvious than in the Russian part of Transcaucasia. Those who 
moved to the Central Caucasus from Persia were higher up the social ladder in Persia; after 
moving to Russia, they remained higher socially, culturally, and economically than the former 


14 See: W.L. Langer, The Diplomacy of Imperialism. 1890-1902, Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 1951. 

15 See: W. Laqueur, The Age of Terrorism, Little, Brown, Boston, MA, 1987; idem, The New Terrorism: Fanaticism 
and the Arms of Mass Destruction, Oxford University Press, New York, 2000. 

16 See: V.F. Mayevskiy, Armiano-tatarskaia smuta na Kavkaze kak odin iz fazisov Armianskogo voprosa, Printed in 
the Print shop of the Caucasian Military District, Tiflis, 1915. 

17 This is explained by the continued existence in the early twentieth century of several religious centers with the 
functions of autonomous administration of individual parts of the ecumene of this ethnoreligious sect. There was the Etch- 
miadzin Catholicosate, formally the leading element in the structure of the Armenian Apostolic Church; there were also 
autocephalous Sis Catholicosate and Istanbul Administration of the Bishopric, which de facto were not subordinate to the 
Etchmiadzin Synod (for more details, see: P. Werth, “Glava tserkvi, poddanny imperatora: Armianskiy katolikos na per- 
ekrestke vnutrenney i vneshney politiki imperii, 1828-1914,” in: Konfessia, Imperia, natsia: Religiia i problema raznoobra- 
ziia v istorii postsovetskogo prostranstva, Compiled and edited by I. Gerasimov, M. Mogilner, A. Semenov, Novoe izdatel- 
stvo, Moscow, 2012, pp. 165-206). 
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Turkish Armenians. They did not need the Armenian Apostolic Church to fit into the region’s 
social and economic context. This meant that this part of the Armenian ethnicity (which can be 
conventionally called Baku-Karabakh) remained isolated in its everyday life. In order to draw 
it into the new emerging ethnicity, the ideologists and fighters of Hunchak and Dashnaktsutiun 
provoked clashes between Armenians and Azeris. Though highly damaging (in 1905, according 
to American Turcologist Tadeusz Swigtochowski, the clashes in the territory that is now the 
Azerbaijan Republic ruined 158 Azeri and 128 Armenian settlements 18 ), they were not enough. 
A series of murders of highly placed Russian officials, which transformed the ethnic regional 
conflict into a nationwide one, did the job. 19 

Third, at the turn of the twentieth century, hierarchs of the Armenian Apostolic Church 
conspired with the Armenian nationalists to organize criminal acts in the Ottoman and Russian 
empires for the sake of transforming the Armenian ethnoreligious corporation into a single na- 
tion. Church officials allowed fighters of Hunchak and Dashnaktsutiun and their sponsors to use 
churches and houses belonging to the Church and rented them out to keep weapons and explo- 
sives. The earliest fact of this cooperation is dated 18 June, 1890, when the Ottoman gendarmes 
found a store of small arms in the Surb Astvatsatsin (Holy Mother of God) Church in Erzurum. 
In an effort to prevent the discovery of the crime, local Armenian extremists killed one of the 
gendarmes and lost 20 of their fighters in an exchange of fire. In 1 903, in the course of the inven- 
tory of the possessions of the Armenian Apostolic Church under the law of 12 June, 1903, 
weapon storages were found in Armenian churches. The first of them was discovered purely by 
chance by officials of the Baku Gubernia Court of Exchequer (Ministry of State Property) on 
2 September, 1 903 at the Church of St. Gregory the Illuminator in Baku. 20 The find confirmed 
the suspicion that the Armenian hierarchs were prepared to commit the bloodiest of crimes to 
preserve the property they owned or managed. They were prepared to arm and raise their con- 
gregation against the Russian Empire, the officials of which were benevolently disposed to them. 

The Armenian Church, which allowed the Armenian nationalist revolutionaries to draw it 
into anti-government activities and which rebuffed the attempts of the imperial government to 
establish control over church property and money through large-scale Armenian Muslim po- 
groms in Russian Transcaucasia, lost much more than it gained. After allowing Hunchak and 
Dashnaktsutiun to use churches and commercial real estate, the Church could not re-establish 
its control, even though in 1907 the law of 12 June, 1903 had been annulled on the insistence 
of Vicegerent of the Caucasus Count Vorontsov-Dashkov. The Armenian revolutionaries es- 
tablished their control over the church property and money in a way similar to what the Russian 
Empire supposed to do. The types of control differed in one very important respect — the Rus- 
sian Empire preserved de jure and de facto the Church’s right to property on real estate and 
money and merely demanded detailed reports of their use. The functionaries and fighters of 
Hunchak and Dashnaktsutiun pushed the Church aside and used its real estate and money as 
they saw it fit. Moreover, the leaders of political groups of Armenian nationalists snatched the 
status of spiritual and intellectual leader of the Armenians from the Armenian Apostolic Church. 
The Church was left with the function of a representative of the Armenian ethnicity, which it 
lost when the Russian and Ottoman empires were replaced with secular Bolshevist Soviet Rus- 
sia and Kemalist Turkey. Ideological domination was moved from the Church to the political 
institutions of the Armenians, an inevitable and civilizationally determined shift. Moreover, it 
meant that the process of social transformation of the polyethnic religious corporation of Ar- 


18 See: T. Swi^tochowski, Russia and Azerbaijan: A Borderland in Transition, Columbia University Press, New York, 
1995, p. 40. 

19 For more details about clashes and terrorist acts mentioned here and elsewhere in this chapter, see Chapter Three. 

20 See: R. Mustafaev, op. cit., p. 1 1. 
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menians into a new ethnicity had been completed. This happened after World War I, which 
supplied the Armenian people with another unificatory idea of a collective tragedy caused by 
military and political repressions of the Ottoman Empire in 1915-1916 against their ethnoreli- 
gious corporation, later described as “Armenian genocide.” 

Fourth, the local structures of Hunchak and Dashnaktsutiun combined revolutionary rad- 
icalism, national-religious extremism, and political terrorism with crimes against property — 
racketing, plundering, and extortions. Contemporary Armenian authors do not hesitate to write 
about this. L. Karapetian, for example, in his painstakingly researched article “Iz istorii arm- 
ianskikh politicheskikh partiy na Kubani v nachale XX veka” (From the History of Armenian 
Political Parties in the Kuban Area in the Early Twentieth Century) offers amazing facts about 
the criminal activities of the Armenians in this region of the Russian Empire: “Expropriations 
and terror figured prominently in the tactics of Dashnaktsutiun. There is a lot of archival in- 
formation about the extortion of large sums. If the victims refused to pay, they were exposed 
to extreme measures. On 22 June, 1906, in Armavir, Ambartsum Ovnatov killed merchant 
N. Shakhnazarov who refused to pay 10 thousand rubles. . . In the Bezymianny District, Agasin 
encouraged expropriations from Russians. The committee received no more than half of the 
sum (this means that the extortionists retained the second half as compensation for their 
troubles. — O.K .).. . The ranks of expropriators were swelling with provocateurs and blackmail- 
ers, which did nothing for the party’s image. This explains why in 1907 the problems of expro- 
priations were repeatedly discussed at party meetings. However, it was decided to continue the 
expropriations under the party’s strict control, otherwise those who violated the rules of expro- 
priation should either be expelled from the party or punished by death. In the summer of 1 907, 
an unknown Armenian fell victim to this decision. Enokh Ter-Avetisiants, one of the members 
of the Armavir group, was punished by death for appropriating party money.” 21 This means that 
in the early twentieth century, revolutionary activities were funded by racketeering and extor- 
tion of money from their co-religionists and people of other nationalities who had the misfor- 
tune to be their neighbors. The fighters also lived on this “income.” 

And, finally, fifth, the anti-govemment actions and the crimes of the Armenian national- 
ists of the late nineteenth-first decade of the twentieth century were of dual nature, which set 
them apart from other types of revolutionary activity of the time. On the one hand, they were 
ethnocentric, while on the other, transnational. This is explained by the fact that for a long time 
the Armenian ethnoreligious corporation remained scattered across many countries and was 
partly kept together by the ideological leadership of the Armenian Apostolic Church. This 
meant that potential fighters could be found anywhere in the world to commit crimes to alienate 
the local Armenian community from local society. 

Not infrequently, Armenian fighters bom in Russian Transcaucasia committed crimes in 
the Ottoman or Persian empires. There are also documents saying that in the early twentieth 
century ethnic Armenians, citizens of the United States, came to the Caucasus to teach local 
fighters how to make and use explosives. The earliest incident of this sort is dated 29 August, 
1903, when an Armenian John Nakhikian, an American citizen, came to Kars where in the 
apartment of a certain Tanoev (Taneev), not far from the barracks of the 155th infantry Quba 
Regiment, he killed himself and the apartment owner when making hand grenades out of hand- 
made explosives. 22 The history of Armenian terrorism brims with similar examples. I selected 
this particular incident to demonstrate that, from the earliest days, Armenian terrorist revolu- 
tionary activities were of a transnational nature, state borders being no impediment. Procurator 
of the Etchmiadzin Synod A. Frenkel had the following to say about this in 1907: “There are 


21 L.I. Karapetian, op. cit., pp. 89-90. 

22 See: R. Mustafaev, op. cit., p. 1 1. 
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reasons to believe that between the thirties and eighties of the last century, our government at 
least ignored or probably found profitable close ties between the Armenian organizations of 
Russia and Turkey. Weapons, ammunition, huge sums of money, and Armenian volunteers 
freely crossed the border from Russia to Turkey. 

“Political Armenian refugees found shelter in our border areas; today there are over 
50,000 such refugees in the Caucasus. Half of these uninvited guests have no legal documents; 
most of the criminals in the Eastern Caucasus are Turkic Armenians. Indifference to the soli- 
darity between the Russian and Turkic Armenian organizations has produced other dangerous 
fruit. For seventy years, three or four generations of Armenian youth were brought up on the 
idea of opposition to the government (even though it was the Turkish government); they were 
taught to think politically and became accustomed to the idea that struggle against the au- 
thorities was possible and even legitimate. When Armenian schools in the Caucasus were 
closed down, Armenian young people moved to Switzerland and Germany in huge numbers to 
return as accomplished socialists. The ideas of socialism are very popular among urban Arme- 
nians; an Armenian living in a city has no motherland to be proud of, only the bitter realization 
that his people remained in slavery for 1,300 years and that he is hated by all as a parasite. 
This historical legacy and national baggage make it easy to move to the International and 
preaching of unity of proletarians of all countries. The Armenian revolutionaries have acquired 
a pretext. In the 1980s-1990s, it became clear that dangerous ideas were planted in Armenian 
schools; it was noticed that there was an interconnection between the Etchmiadzin Patriarch- 
ate and the non-Russian autochthonous and foreign revolutionary organizations, as well as 
defects in managing the Armenian Church and monastery properties. 

“Those who ruled the Caucasus at that time passed the well-known decision to close down 
Armenian schools; for the same reason, the Patriarch was deprived of his personal right to deal 
with questions of marriage, language, oaths of allegiance, expropriation of church property, 
etc. This was enough to raise the Armenian masses against the Russian government. By that 
time, the Armenian revolutionary forces had been trained well enough and were ready both 
morally and materially. In their leaflets, they merely replaced 'Turkey ’ with 'Russia. ’ Today, 
Turkish Armenians (Fedavis) cross the Russo-Turkish border into Russia very much like sev- 
eral years ago when the Russian Armenians brought weapons and moved volunteers into 
Turkey. ” 23 

Two factors made Armenian political criminal activity transnational. First, the Armenian 
nationalists could count on support and encouragement from the Russian Empire and many of 
the West European countries (France and Britain in particular). Seen from their capitals, Arme- 
nian political extremism looked like an organized force that could undermine the military, 
strategic, and geopolitical position of the Ottoman Empire in Western Asia and the Middle East 
to open the doors for consolidated European influence. Second, the Armenian Apostolic Church 
did a lot to consolidate the ranks of Armenian extremists: at the turn of the twentieth century, 
it transferred the revenue created from its property or the property it managed to Flunchak, 
which operated mainly in the Ottoman Empire, and to Dashnaktsutiun, which preferred to oper- 
ate in the Russian Empire. These two extremist organizations would have hardly been success- 
ful without donations given by the Church. Encouragement of Armenian national extremism or 
at least the laisser-faire policy of the Russian Administration in the Caucasus ended with the 
Armenian-Tatar massacre of 1905-1906, which tarnished the political image of Russia in the 
Muslim world and damaged the economy of Transcaucasia practically beyond repair. 

During World War I and immediately after it, the Armenians became completely isolated 
from their neighbors in the social and economic structure of Transcaucasia (both Russian and 


23 RGIA, rec. gr. 821, inv. 7, f. 96, sheets 260-261. 
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Turkish). This is explained by the armed conflicts the Republic of Armenia led by Dashnak- 
tsutiun was waging against its neighbors. The regular armed units of the Armenian nationalists 
were not so much fighting the regular armies of their enemies as murdering local Muslims in 
great numbers and plundering their property. They were especially active in Turkey and Azer- 
baijan. I will not cite facts and figures here to support the above; instead I refer my readers to 
other authors. 24 1 will limit myself to saying that these crimes caused cruel retribution (by the 
military of the Ottoman Empire in particular) from the governments of the countries whose 
peoples were affected. The scope of military and police repressions against the rioting Arme- 
nian population in the rear of the field army did not allow the rioters to influence the course of 
war and its results. Later, these repressions and the related deportation of Armenians from the 
Mediterranean, Black Sea and Mannara coasts to the desert areas of Northern Iraq were de- 
scribed as “genocide of Armenians in the Ottoman Empire.” This, however, causes doubts for 
several reasons. 

Without going into legal technicalities (at that time there was no legal term “genocide,” 
therefore suppression of mutinous population was not banned by international law), let me 
point out that the military-police operation began on 24 April, 1915, on the eve of an operation 
of the Entente in the Mediterranean. On 25 April, 1915, the united French, British, and Russian 
navy landed the Australian-New Zealand Army Corps (ANZAC) of the British colonial armed 
forces on the Gallipoli peninsula. It was expected to move toward the European part of Istanbul. 
Soldiers of the Armenian worker detachments in the Ottoman marine fortresses and forts along 
the Dardanelles had been instructed to riot and block the coastal batteries to allow the united 
Navy of the Entente to enter the Sea of Marmara. On 19 April, German military intelligence 
informed the Turks about this. It was decided to act using military and police forces to prevent 
a riot and liquidate the organizers. This was done outside Istanbul and later around the largest 
coastal cities — Trabzon, Sinop, and Izmir. 25 This meant that the military and police operation 
against the Armenians in April 1915 was carried out to prevent an armed riot in support of the 
approaching enemy. Presented by Armenian authors, it was an act of malice against peaceful 
population. 

In the latter half of the twentieth century, the so-called “Armenian genocide in the Otto- 
man Empire” developed into an Armenian unificatory idea that produced two important results 
in the course of Armenian ethnogenesis and final consolidation of Armenians. On the one hand, 
the idea created the dominant of ethnic or even ethnopolitical self-identification of the Arme- 
nians, no matter where they lived. On the other, the subject of the notorious genocide replaced 
the previously dominant idea of ethnoreligious unity of all Armenians. In this way, the Arme- 
nian ethnicity acquired a new organizational structure — the ARF Dashnaktsutiun moved into 
the place occupied by the Armenian Apostolic Church, the consolidating structure until the 
early twentieth century. In 1 920, Dashnaktsutiun won the battle with the Hunchak functionaries 
and the Armenian clergy for the right to dominate the Armenian ethnicity. In this way, the 


24 See: V.F. Mayevskiy, op. cit.; R. Mustafaev, op. cit.; B. Nadjafov, op. cit; “Prestupleniia armianskikh terroris- 
ticheskikh i banditskikh formirovaniy protiv chelovechestva: XIX-XXI w.”; S.A. Rustamova-Takhidi, March 1918 g. Baku. 
Azerbaidzhanskie pogromy v dokumentakh, Indigo-Press, Baku, 2009; idem, Kuba. Aprel-May 1918 g. Musulmanskie po- 
gromy v dokumentakh, Indigo-Press, 2010; F.P. Hyland, op. cit.; T. Swi^tochowski, op. cit.; The Armenian Atrocities and 
Terrorism. 

25 For more details, see: A.G. Bolnykh, Morskie bitvy Pervoy mirovoy: Tragedia oshibok, ACT, Moscow, 2002; A.K. Ko- 
lenkovskiy, Dardanellskaia operatsia, Gosudarstvennoe izdatelstvo, Moscow, Leningrad, 1930; J.S. Corbett, H. Newbolt, 
Naval Operations: History of the Great War Based on Official Documents, in 5 vols., Longman, London, 1920-1931, 1938, 
1940; A. Me. Moorehead, Gallipoli, Perennial Classics, 2002; E. Falkenhayn, Die Oberste Heeresleitung, 1914-1916 in ihren 
wichtigsten Entschliefiungen, E.S. Mittler, Berlin, 1919; A.E. Montgomery, The Anzac Illusion: Anglo-Australian Relations 
during World War I, Cambridge University Press, Cambridge, 1994. 
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Armenians discarded the old garbs of sectarian religious unity typical of feudalism and moved 
toward political unity under the leadership of a political institution, a party of organized minor- 
ity that imposed its will on the non-organized majority, a natural and, therefore, inalienable part 
of the bourgeois world order. 

For three quarters of a century, punishment of the Turkic people for the Armenian nation- 
alists’ own inability to acquire national statehood in 191 Os- 1920s remained their idee fixe and 
the criterion of the political mainstream, against which the subjective (individual) or even col- 
lective adequacy was measured. In other words, all those who accepted “Armenian genocide” 
as part of the contemporary history of the Republic of Turkey were hailed as friends of the 
Armenian ethnicity, while those who refused to accept this idea were subjected to intellectual 
or even financial obstruction. This preserved the monochrome “friend-foe” idea of the world, 
another confirmation of the rigidity of the psychological ethnosocial attitudes of the bulk of the 
Armenian ethnicity. At the same time, other peoples acquired an image of Armenians that they 
found hard to accept. The Armenians became even more isolated and lost all chance of becom- 
ing assimilated with the rest of the world. In fact, this is a new stage in the evolution of the 
ethnic psychology of the Armenians. In the past, the feeling of collective responsibility for the 
crimes committed by a small and closely knit corporation of nationalist revolutionaries against 
Muslim people was artificially imposed on the entire nation. Today, there is a feeling of collec- 
tive resentment of the retribution for the earlier crimes. 

The idea of “Armenian genocide” has another important feature, which moves it from the 
social political to the historico-criminological sphere. Practically throughout the entire twenti- 
eth century, from the early 1 920s to the early 1 990s to be more exact, the Armenians exploited 
the mythologeme to justify their continued terrorist and other criminal activities, not only 
against the Republic of Turkey and its citizens, but also against those countries and nations of 
Europe that fought and punished the Armenian nationalists. This meant that propaganda of the 
responsibility of the Turks and Azeris for the so-called Armenian genocide that allegedly took 
place in the 1910s justified and still justifies and even encourages terrorism of Armenian na- 
tionalists. In the last twenty-five years of the twentieth century, they committed 300 crimes (not 
counting the military crimes committed during the war in Nagorno-Karabakh). 26 This contra- 
dicts Art 1 of the Federal Law of the Russian Federation on Opposition to Extremist Activities 
of 25 July, 2002 No. 1 14-FZ, 27 which describes “public justification of terrorism” as extremism. 
This makes the thesis of “Armenian genocide in the Ottoman Empire” an outcrop of extremism; 
indeed, it remains prominent in the history of the Transcaucasian peoples and for many years 
has been provoking nationalist Armenian terrorism in many countries. 

Those who study the propaganda of this thesis should pay attention to its commercial as- 
pect, which has not yet received the attention it deserves. Closer scrutiny will reveal certain 
absolutely legal mechanisms of funding Armenian extremist activities and its self-reproduction 
as any other successful commercial enterprise. A fundamental work by Candan Badem Bibliog- 
raphy of Turkish- Armenian Question 28 published in two languages offers a survey of the efforts 
poured into the propaganda of the “Armenian genocide in the Ottoman Empire” all over the 
world. The author has collected and annotated 4,450 titles in Turkish, Russian, English, French, 
German, Armenian, and several other languages published in different countries between the end 
of the nineteenth century and 2006 dealing with various aspects of Armenian-Turkish confronta- 


26 See: The Armenian Secret Army for the Liberation of Armenia: A Continuing International Threat. A Research 
Paper , available at [http://www.foia.cia.gov/sites/default/files/document_conversions/89801/DOC_ 0005462031.pdf]. 

27 See: Sobranie zakonodatelstva Rossiyskoy Federatsii, 29 July, 2002, No. 30, Art 3031; 8 July, 2013, No. 27, 
Art 3477. 

28 See: C. Badem, Tiirk-Ermeni Sorunu Biblyografyasi (in Turkish) and Bibliography of Turkish- Armenian Question, 
Aras, Istanbul, 2007. 
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tion in the Ottoman Empire, which is described as the Turkish- Armenian question in contempo- 
rary Turkish historiography (an alternative to the Armenian thesis of “genocide”). 

An analysis of the materials collected between the two covers shows that nearly half of 
the books (over 2,200 titles) dealing with the Turkish- Armenian question/ Armenian genocide 
in the Ottoman Empire were published between 1975 and 1995, the years when ASALA 
(The Armenian Secret Army for the Liberation of Armenia) and JCAG (Justice Commandos of 
the Armenian Genocide) were especially active. It was during these two decades that one book 
per week on the history or contemporary state of Turkic -Armenian and Armenian-Turkic con- 
frontation was published somewhere in the world. This can be described as the biggest propa- 
ganda operation that brought money to those who organized it, the ideological impact of which, 
however, being much more modest. The ASALA and JCAG terrorist activities made the books, 
which explained the reasons behind the terror, very popular; books by different authors were 
published in huge numbers, which made the publishers and authors rich. It seems that several 
scores of acts of terror, which cost very little, produced an impressive commercial effect in the 
form of over two thousand books on this very specific subject. Placed in the context of macro- 
economics, this was one of the most efficient global promotion campaigns of commercial prod- 
ucts of media and printing industry in the history of mankind. 

It is hardly moral to look at Armenian terrorism as a commercial enterprise — this will 
insult the memory of its victims. However, the fact that the ASALA and JCAG terrorist ac- 
tivities added to the commercial success of these books confirms that Armenian terror was used 
not only for ideological and political purposes, but also (unintentionally) for social and eco- 
nomic purposes, including those that brought money. The ASALA and JCAG cannot be likened 
to ethnic criminal groups of the Cosa Nostra or Camorra type — these were purely economic 
enterprises without ideological or political ambitions (even though the ethnic traditions of the 
autochthonous population of Naples and Sicily were very prominent). The ASALA and JCAG 
fighters structuralized the Diaspora and the relations inside it; on the other hand, they built a 
social hierarchy dependent on social origins and services to the ethnicity as a whole and the 
social groups inside it. 

By the latter quarter of the twentieth century, political terrorism had developed into a 
consolidating factor. The Armenian Diaspora had to close ranks around the transnational orga- 
nizational structures of Hunchak and Dashnaktsutiun, which provided the ideological (“respon- 
sibility of the Turks for the Armenian genocide of 1915”) and political protection of the illegal 
activities of ASALA and JCAG. In this way, the Diaspora was transfonned from a network of 
local marginal communities, which hoped to preserve their national and cultural identity, into 
a global political corporation strong enough to address the centuries-old task of building a 
monoethnic Armenian state in Transcaucasia. It had the main social prerequisite — structurally 
organized people ready to fight for its statehood and the corresponding status of a political na- 
tion. A war of terror as an instrument used to address this geopolitical task was launched by the 
Diaspora’s fighters first against the official authorities of the Nagorno-Karabakh Autonomous 
Region of the Azerbaijan S.S.R. (1988-1990) and, later, against the Azeri people and the de- 
veloping social structures of the Azerbaijan Republic (1990-1991). After a while this war de- 
veloped into a full-scale conflict between the two states (1991-1994); the hostilities were sus- 
pended, but the causes and repercussions (Armenian occupation of a large part of the territory 
of the Azerbaijan Republic) have not yet been defused by political and diplomatic means. The 
Armenian aggression of 1988-1994 against Azerbaijan can be described as an apogee of the 
process of social transfonnation of the Armenian people from a polyethnic religious sect (the 
century-long social development of which remained at the level of clan and tribal relations) to 
the state of a fully-fledged political nation, which set up and preserved for a fairly long time its 
monoethnic statehood. 
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By way of summing up the above, we should recognize that for a century-and-a-half, the 
Armenian political nation took shape to the accompaniment of shooting and explosions, a road 
dotted by political assassinations and terrorist acts. Social transformation and modernization of 
the Armenian people were driven by national-religious extremism and political terror; other- 
wise, it could not have leapt from the Early Middle Ages into industrial society within one 
century, a very short period by historical dimensions. This feat of unrivaled or even revolution- 
ary intensity claimed hundreds of thousands of Armenian, Muslim and European lives. 

This was an objective historical process that cannot be described as bad or even reprehen- 
sible — each political nation has travelled its own path and exhibited its own specific features, 
which set it aside from all others. The Russian nation developed through passionate Orthodox 
messianism coupled with the idea of reviving the empire of Genghis Khan under the scepter of 
a Christian monarch. The German nation was built “by iron and blood,” as the first Chancellor 
of German Empire Otto von Bismarck put it. The American nation is, in fact, a mercantile 
conglomerate of European emigres, British slave traders, and the slaves they gradually brought 
to North America. The Armenian nation, as we know it, appeared on the political map of the 
world twenty-five years ago. ft is a logical product of national-religious extremism and political 
terrorism consistently carried out from the last quarter of the nineteenth to the late twentieth 
century. This is how it will be described in all textbooks of recent political history some fifty 
years from now. 
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THE ARMENIAN TERRORISM PHENOMENON 


This book is probably unique in that the author explains the mean- 
ing of its title in the conclusion rather than in the introduction. However, 
I think this literary technique is justified, since the reader first had to re- 
ceive and digest a certain amount of information before being able to 
understand the conclusions of my study. Moreover, this is the first time 
the history of Armenian terrorism in the world, and in Russia in particu- 
lar, is being studied in Russian historical science, and in humanitarian 
science in general, not only by a researcher from Russia, but by someone 
who is an ethnic Russian. This fully explains both my impartial attitude 
toward the terrorist attacks committed by Armenian extremists at differ- 
ent times throughout the twentieth century outside Russia and my inter- 
nal aggressive response to the terrorist acts that Armenian militants com- 
mitted against the Russian Empire at the beginning of the last century 
and then against citizens of the Russian Federation during the 1990s. The 
rather acerbic and even aggressive evaluation of these facts in this book 
is a natural response aroused by the pain felt for those victims and losses 
this country has suffered at the hands of international terrorists in gen- 
eral and their Armenian transnational henchmen in particular. 

So the time has come to tell you why 1 define Armenian terrorism, 
which at first glance seems to be strictly national, as “transnational.” 
Before answering, 1 need to make an important point, f am not the pio- 
neer of this thesis. Michael M. Gunter, an American researcher, was the 
first to define it, albeit indirectly, in the form of an intellectual provoca- 
tion in the title of his article “Transnational Sources of Support for Ar- 
menian Terrorism.” He did not use this definition again in any of his 
many works that followed, although 1 think that it, like no other, gives 
the most precise description of the essence and nature of Armenian ter- 
rorism. And in order to make this clear to my readers, 1 am going to have 
to delve into linguistics. 

In contemporary Russian, the definition “transnational” is trans- 
lated from the English as “international,” but this translation is not en- 
tirely appropriate and does not fully express the semantic content and 
subject matter of this word. The English word “international” is closer to 
the Russian concept of “existing between peoples, nations,” while the 
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word “transnational” defines something alien that passed “through a nation,” affecting it from 
the inside without entering into an intrinsic and therefore natural relationship with it. Armenian 
terrorists throughout the twentieth century committed crimes in around twenty countries of the 
world, passing “through” them, without concerning themselves about the footprint they left 
there. It is like oil and water, which never mix biologically, but which, if they do meet, impair 
each other’s consumer properties and qualities. Armenian terrorism is also transnational be- 
cause it does not relate to one nation of the world, not even to the Armenians themselves, who 
suffered no less, and perhaps even more than others, at the hands of their fellow countrymen 
who chose terrorism as a tool for achieving political domination in their ethnicity and for ensur- 
ing their personal material prosperity. 

Nevertheless, I must bring your attention to an important fact that largely defines the es- 
sence and predetermines the transnational nature of Armenian terrorism, which most people 
have ignored during the last twenty-five years. Before the collapse of the Soviet Union, the 
Armenians never had a national state, invariably living in scattered diasporas, as an ethnic 
minority in a Muslim ecumene. Moreover, their spread throughout the countries of the Old 
World was inseparably related to the increase in the might of the Ottoman Empire and its ter- 
ritorial conquests (Armenians were very often employed in the Janissary Corps). 

In these conditions, their religious unity was the only way for them to retain their identity, 
which the millet system (self-governed religious communities of people of other faiths) in the 
Ottoman state fully served. This was an administrative tool for keeping account of their num- 
bers, levying taxes, and distributing natural state allowances. Not only did the Armenians have 
millets in the Sublime Porte, Russian Orthodox believers, Catholics, and Jews also had them, 
but the difference between the latter and the Armenians was that they all had coreligionists 
beyond the Muslim ecumene, while the Armenians were forced to live within it, in their places 
of residence without mixing either with the indigenous population, primarily with Muslims by 
faith, or with the representatives of other millets who comprised the ethnoreligious majority in 
certain regions of the Ottoman Empire (for example, Russian Orthodox believers traditionally 
prevailed over Muslims and the representatives of other confessions in the Balkan vilayets 
[provinces] of the Ottoman state). So feeling that they did not belong anywhere, the Armenians 
acquired a “transnational” character, while retaining their religious unity (and as a result, ethnic 
unity if we mean the public and legal reality of the Ottoman state) via the national fabric of 
other nations who formed the majority in their traditional places of residence. For this reason, 
Armenian terrorism also had a transnational character from the moment it emerged at the end 
of the nineteenth century. And this stands to reason, since the social base on which it rests, the 
Armenian Diaspora, was transnational. So my potential opponents and critics should not think 
I am using this definition in a negative sense, for it is a fact and an objective reality and fully 
reflects the conditions in which the Armenian ethnicity existed as a religious millet in the Mus- 
lim world for the last millennium. 

The transnational nature of patrimonial ethnic life and the diaspora existence of the Ar- 
menian ethnicity predetermined terrorism as the main tool in its fight for political self-identifi- 
cation and self-determination. The Armenian ethnicity did not objectively have any other op- 
tion but terror for declaring its claims. In recent history, anti-colonial or national liberation wars 
against foreign occupants have been waged by peoples who constituted the ethnic or ethnore- 
ligious majority in their places of residence. The majority factor gave the insurgents the op- 
portunity to establish control over all the resources — human, material-technical, natural, and so 
on — of the territory for the self-determination or liberation of which the war was being waged, 
thus fully providing the armed struggle with the financial support it needed. However, the Ar- 
menians have never been the ethnic majority in any country or region of the world (apart from 
the Armenian S.S.R. as part of the Soviet Union), and so they could not objectively take control 
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over a sufficiently large territory in order, relying on its natural resources, to wage a full-fledged 
war to attain their national statehood. In these conditions, terrorist activity as a resource-saving 
and the most economic form of armed attack on the enemy was the only way at their disposal 
to ensure political realization of the nationalist aspirations inherent in every ethnicity. In other 
words, they had no other choice but to engage in terror in their political struggle for national 
self-determination. And it appears that the founders, or ideologists, of all the political organiza- 
tions of Armenians understood this very well, which is why they never hesitated to talk openly 
about terrorism as the only possible form of political struggle. In the specific historical condi- 
tions of the end of the nineteenth and beginning of the twentieth centuries in the regions of 
Western Asia and Transcaucasia, the Armenian nationalists essentially had no other efficacious 
means of influencing the broad masses of Armenians, who were indifferent to any kind of social 
or political activity. So Armenian nationalism in the twentieth century could essentially be 
nothing but terrorist in nature. And this was in no way due to the psychological characteristics 
of the ethnicity, as everyone is trying to insist today and as certain Turkish and Azeri authors 
claimed throughout the last quarter of the twentieth century, but to the actual living conditions 
of these people, who never had a historical homeland. 

As mentioned above, the Armenian ethnicity formed in the alien national and religious 
environment of Turkic Muslims in the form of Millet-i Arman — a self-governed religious com- 
munity that people became part of according to the formal and legal attribute of faith, and not 
ethnic origin. Therefore, in the traditional understanding of an Orthodox person (and Christian 
in general), the Armenians were not a united nation, but a polyethnic religious sect, closer in 
traditions and customs to Judaism than to canonical Christianity. The Armenian millet in the 
Ottoman Empire (just like the Armenian Gregorian Church in the Russian Empire) was a cen- 
tralized administrative and spiritual hierarchy that had property, resources, and a predominant 
political regime of theocracy — power of the clergy. Since any centralized church hierarchy, 
regardless of its confessional affiliation, proceeds from the principle that “any power is from 
God” (the clergy’s supremacy over the congregation is also based on this), the Armenian Gre- 
gorian religious leaders could not objectively (and probably did not want to) head the struggle 
for state -political institutionalization of the Armenian ethnicity and its transformation from a 
national sect into a political nation. This would have meant breaking the traditional value sys- 
tem and world order, as well as the Armenian Gregorian Church losing its dominant position 
with respect to its congregation. Moreover, in the Armenian ethnicity, the church was the cus- 
todian of the people’s consolidated capital, performing the triple function of treasury, bank, and 
tax office. Therefore, the Armenian nationalists could not successfully realize their political 
ideas without establishing control at the first stage over church property and the national capital 
at the disposal of the church, thus ensuring financial support of the Armenian national revolu- 
tion and struggle for statehood. So a situation had to be created around the church that required 
the church hierarchs to turn to the radical nationalists for assistance and protection from an 
external threat, after transferring them part of the church’s capital and property. 

To use Marxist-Leninist terminology, this development of events fully corresponded to 
the model of spasmodic revolutionary human development through a consistent change in so- 
cioeconomic formations. Clerical theocracy in the history of the Armenian people embodied 
the period of feudalism with its strict class determination of the social status of each individual 
in the social, and partially property, hierarchy. Terrorism was a tool for easing the transition 
from the religious feudal way of life of the Armenian church-society to the national and bour- 
geois way of life of a nation-society, when man’s place in the social hierarchy of the ethnicity 
no longer depended on origin or one’s subjective attitude to the church hierarchy, but on per- 
sonal initiative and the position occupied in relation to it (meritocratic) in the hierarchy of the 
nationalist and party-political structure that corresponded to the new, bourgeois, nature of so- 
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cial relations within the Armenian ethnicity. It can essentially be said that in the specific his- 
torical conditions of the transition of the Armenian people from a millet or religious sect to a 
political nation, personal participation in terrorist activity was the only possible form of subjec- 
tive social institutionalization in the changing system of social relations for the representatives 
of the lowest social ranks of the Armenian ethnicity. Whereby, with respect to Russian twenti- 
eth century history, this kind of revolutionary transition within the Armenian ethnicity hap- 
pened twice — at the beginning and at the end of the century, that is, on the eve of and immedi- 
ately following the downfall of the Russian Empire, as well as on the eve of and immediately 
after the disintegration of the Soviet Union. 

Paradoxically, at the end of the twentieth century in former Soviet Armenia and the ter- 
ritories adjacent to it populated primarily with ethnic Armenians, the same sociopolitical pro- 
cesses of forming a new national elite occurred as they had three quarters of a century prior to 
this. There was not a big difference between these two identical processes, there was only a 
change in the names of the political structures governing Armenian society with which the 
radical nationalists had to fight using their customary methods of political terrorism. Whereas 
at the beginning of the century the unwieldy, clumsy, stagnant, and dogmatic hierarchy of the 
Armenian Gregorian Church fell under their control, by the end of the century, they gained 
control over the hierarchy of the Communist Party of Armenia, which fully corresponded to the 
above description of its own functional inefficiency, the dogmatic thinking and stagnant deci- 
sion-making mechanisms of which reminded us the flagrant examples of theocracy. We can 
essentially say that Russia saw history repeated in a specific geographic region. 

The revolutionary-terrorist transition from the feudal-theocratic organization of the Ar- 
menian ethnicity to the national-bourgeois that occurred at the turn of the twentieth century in 
no way changed the internal organization of its life. Moreover, it could not change it in prin- 
ciple, since the external conditions of the life of these people had essentially not changed. Right 
after the end of World War I, more than half of the ethnic Armenians found themselves scat- 
tered throughout diasporas again, while their “national home,” which had been artificially cre- 
ated by the authorities of the Russian Empire in the 1830s in Transcaucasia, was under the 
power of the Soviets. Suffice it to say that the ideology of proletarian internationalism of this 
power in no way correlated with the idea of the Armenian national radicals about building their 
own monoethnic state with a republican fonn of rule in order to put an end to the supremacy 
and theocracy of the religious leaders once and for all. For the most part, the restructuring of 
the world in the 1 920s in no way affected the Armenian people, despite all the attempts they 
made to become a political nation by acquiring their own statehood. This fact forcibly prede- 
termined the conservation of the previous forms of ethnocultural interaction inside the Arme- 
nian Diaspora, although on an essentially different ideological basis. The downfall of the Otto- 
man and Russian empires, within which the Armenians were treated as a millet or sect, forced 
the latter to become a nation with all the institutions of civil society inherent in it, which the 
Armenians had no experience of in their history. The revolutionary transformations in the pre- 
vious world order destroyed the lifestyle of the Armenian ethnicity that existed before, which 
was based on church hierarchy. However, new geopolitical conditions, in which qualitatively 
new forms of public self-organization could be developed, did not emerge in its place. This 
eventually led to the emergence of the radical national parties Hunchak and Dashnaktsutiun in 
the feudal Armenian ethnicity, which took the place of the Armenian Gregorian Church and its 
theocratic hierarchy (although perhaps they were not initially pursuing this goal). 

In other words, it can be said, to quote the Bible, that “new wine was poured into old 
wineskins”: the structure of the Armenian ethnicity had not changed, only the power determin- 
ing the people’s worldview had changed. Whereas to be considered an Armenian in the Otto- 
man or Russian Empire the canons of the Armenian Gregorian Church had to be recognized 
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and a tithe paid for its upkeep, in the conditions of the bourgeois world order in Western Asia, 
the place of the church hierarchy was occupied by structures of nationalist organizations that 
also began uniting the Armenians living in the Diaspora into a single national organism, albeit 
using values far from religious humanism, such as terror, racketeering, and other forms of 
criminal non-economic coercion. In other words, despite all the upheavals going on in the 
world, the structure of the Armenian ethnicity remained in its original form, only the ideologi- 
cal decoration and lord of its souls had changed — the clergy was replaced with national radi- 
cals. These radicals retained all the previous institutions of Armenian diaspora life for their 
convenience, primarily tithing, which, however, was no longer used for the needs of the church, 
but for the struggle to acquire national statehood. And to be more accurate, it was used to sup- 
port terrorist activity, since the Armenians essentially had no experience of waging a national 
liberation struggle by any other means. 

These transformations turned the Armenian ethnicity from a largely obedient congrega- 
tion into a tax base for maintaining the existence of the quasi-national plutocratic structures that 
arose from the long-gone organizations of Armenian radical nationalists of the beginning of the 
twentieth century. This essentially explains the fierce struggle for control over the places of 
compact residence of ethnic Armenians in different countries of the world that unfolded first in 
the 1930s, and then in the 1950s between the fighters of the Hunchak Party and the Armenian 
Revolutionary Federation Dashnaktsutiun. These structures did not differ much in their orga- 
nization and conduct from ethnic street gangs, or ethnocriminal groups, such as the Sicilian 
Cosa Nostra and the Neapolitan Camorra in the U.S., known to us through fiction and movies. 
Essentially all the Armenian nongovernmental structures that existed and currently exist in the 
various diasporas, whether they want to admit it or not, are rudimentary forms of the former 
feudal theocracy that has now donned the mask of the ethnocratic oligarchy or plutocracy. This 
is precisely the structure of the Diaspora that Turkish, followed by European and Azeri, politi- 
cal science began to call Armianstvo, a specially coined term, thus terminologically contrasting 
the Armenian people, who for the most part are law-abiding, with the quasi-nationals acting on 
their behalf, or, to be entirely precise, the transnational plutocratic structures raking in all the 
organizational and resource inheritance remaining from Armenian theocracy and revolutionary 
nationalism. 

This circumstance accounts for another characteristic of Armenian terrorism in its his- 
torical retrospect that qualitatively differs from other types of national terrorism known to us 
in twentieth century history — Basque, Northern Irish, Kurdish, Palestinian, and so forth. All of 
them relied on the human and resource capacity of the particular territory, having supporters 
and material resources there. Owing to its dispersion, the Armenian Diaspora, or to be more 
exact Armianstvo, was objectively deprived of such an opportunity, so the quantity, intensity, 
and efficacy of the terrorist attacks of the Armenian extremists directly depended on the re- 
sources and funds they could raise for maintaining their activity. Any sensible person under- 
stands that voluntary financing transnational terrorism in this world, without the desire to gain 
any macroeconomic preferences or benefits from it in the future, is something only isolated 
fanatics are capable of. But there are no such people among the Armenians, and never were, the 
Arab oil sheiks taking the lead in this matter. So the sole source of funding of Armenian terror- 
ism could only come directly from the Diaspora, which deducted a percentage of its income to 
maintain the Armenian extremist organizations. This way of forming national capital was tra- 
ditionally characteristic of these people and had become embodied in them since the existence 
of the Armenian ethnicity as a millet in the Ottoman Empire. At that time, however, the Arme- 
nian Gregorian theocracy managed these funds, whereas in the twentieth century, the fighters 
of Dashnaktsutiun and Hunchak took this responsibility upon themselves. At the turn of the last 
quarter of the past century, they acquired the name of Justice Commandos of the Armenian 
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Genocide (JCAG) and the Armenian Secret Army for the Liberation of Armenia (ASALA), 
respectively. Therefore, when carrying out terrorist attacks, they were constantly compelled to 
remember one essential point: to what extent would the money spent on committing each new 
act of terrorism correspond to the achieved result, and how would it affect the inflow of new 
donations. 

The daily search for new sources of funding to maintain the existence and activity of the 
extremist (fighting) structures of Hunchak and Dashnaktsutiun demanded specific people in the 
structures of these organizations who could coordinate financial issues on a daily basis, as well 
as provide the fighters with food, clothing, and other basic necessities. It stands to reason that 
this is not always how it was, and while preparing to carry out their attacks, Armenian terrorists 
had to earn their living as hired workers for whom acts of terrorism were a kind of hobby or 
religious ritual. Such people, certainly, could kill someone with a knife or gun, but they were 
incapable of carrying out a more technically complicated crime (for example, making a hand- 
made bomb from improvised materials and detonating it at the right time and in the right place). 
The documents of the American, Soviet, and Azerbaijani intelligence services published in this 
book repeatedly mention the lowest level of operative preparation of the terrorist attacks carried 
out by Armenian extremists. Such attacks had a certain psychological and emotional effect, 
primarily in the Armenian Diaspora itself, which for a certain time ensured an inflow of the 
capital so necessary for financing terrorist activity. But this was not enough to move to a 
qualitatively higher level of expeditious and technical preparation of crimes of terrorist orienta- 
tion, which only professionals could ensure or, at least, semi-professionals who were not bur- 
dened with trying to make their daily living. This kind of people appeared in the ranks of the 
Armenian terrorists at the very beginning of the 1980s, which turned their organizations from 
interest clubs of laymen and amateur loners into battleworthy groups. This transformation is 
associated with the name of Monte Melkonian, a U.S. citizen, who essentially headed ASALA 
in 1983 and turned it, in a few years, from a terrorist network in deep stagnation into a serious 
fighting organization capable of waging large-scale guerrilla and even military operations in 
the territory of a third state. 

All such transformations, naturally, required money, even a lot of money, which could not 
be provided by the charity of representatives of the Diaspora or commercial structures affili- 
ated with them alone. It is stupid and senseless to dispute the fact that it is essentially impos- 
sible to legally finance a criminal community (and that is what any terrorist organization always 
is) for any length of time in any state where the legal system functions day after day according 
to the principle of the supremacy and rule of law. Therefore, to be able to carry out terrorist 
activity with a high degree of intensity and efficiency, Armenian terrorists had to resort to il- 
legal sources of financing, by engaging in racketeering or organizing criminal groups controlled 
by them in the economy. Murdering their fellow countrymen for the purpose of extortion was 
the claim to fame of the Dashnaks in the U.S. in the 1920s. However, the severe punishments 
envisaged by American criminal legislation for such crimes compelled them to concentrate 
their efforts on fraud in the financial sphere, which it is more difficult for the law-enforcement 
agencies to combat. However, it appears that the American Themis reigns victorious in this 
sphere too, which is shown by the thwarting in 20 1 4 by the American police in California of an 
Armenian ethnocriminal group (in the terminology of law-enforcement agencies of the U.S. — 
a street gang) under the self-name “Armenian Power,” specializing in medical insurance fraud 
of socially unprotected residents of this American state. In fact, I can say quite confidentially 
that throughout the twentieth century, Armenian terrorism was, on the one hand, a kind of driv- 
ing force behind the development of the shadow economy of the Armenian Diaspora, promot- 
ing its development, while, on the other hand, it was the main consumer of the capital thus 
acquired, formed by means of the profit gained from shadow turnover. In other words, it was a 
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necessary element of the system of Armenian plutocracy, which, accumulating the funds of the 
Armenian Diaspora, invested them in the shadow sectors of the economy and used some of the 
profit gained from this to finance ASALA and JCAG, thereby legalizing them in the eyes of 
their fellow countrymen, while keeping most of it for themselves, thus increasing their per- 
sonal wealth. 

To be perfectly honest, Armenian terrorists never made any particular effort to mask the 
economic implication of their activity, openly stating the desire to receive money from an ex- 
ternal source. The documentary evidence provided in this book clearly indicates that the main 
goal of the more than two hundred terrorist attacks committed by the fighters of ASALA and 
JCAG against diplomats, diplomatic institutions, and commercial structures of the Republic of 
Turkey in different countries of the world in the 1970s- 1980s was not only to force the leaders 
of this country to recognize the Armenian genocide in the Ottoman Empire (this demand was 
used as a political cover or camouflage for the main goal), but primarily to get them to pay 
monetary compensation to the Armenian Diaspora for the crimes allegedly committed previ- 
ously against its representatives by the Ottoman authorities, as Germany did after World War II 
with respect to the Jewish state of Israel. 

All the above-mentioned thoughts, arguments, and deductions bring me to one definite 
conclusion: throughout twentieth century history, Armenian terrorism always had an underlying 
economic cause and motivation. In other words, Armenian terrorism was never altruistic, mer- 
cantilism and pragmatism being its distinctive features. At the beginning of the century, it pro- 
tected the corporate property of the Armenian people in the form of the property of the Armenian 
Gregorian Church, which the Russian state tried to take control over (but not to nationalize it as 
Armenian and pro-Armenian authors are fond of writing), according to the law of 12 June, 1903. 
Then, after the downfall of the Ottoman and Russian empires, it became a tool of economic 
consolidation of the Armenian Diaspora, which was constantly growing in number, but no lon- 
ger around the institutions of the Armenian Gregorian Church, as in the past, rather around the 
structures of the Hunchak and Dashnaktsutiun parties, which had replaced the church structures 
in the life of the Armenian Diaspora in Europe and North America, leaving them the function of 
blessing and consecrating their activity. In the last third of the past century, Armenian terrorism 
became a tool for ultimately reinforcing total power of the Armenian plutocracy over all the 
representatives and commercial structures of the Armenian ethnicity and subordinating the Ar- 
menian minority living in the Soviet Union at that time to this power. In fact, throughout its 
history, Armenian terrorism has been a non-economic tool of the macro economy, after helping 
Armianstvo and the Armenian plutocracy to reach the state they are in today. 

If the question is approached from precisely this viewpoint, the war in Nagorno-Karabakh 
was the apogee of Armianstvo’s efficacious use of terrorist means for the macroeconomic pur- 
poses of its plutocracy. From the macroeconomic position, its main result was not the occupa- 
tion by Armenian armed formations of Nagorno-Karabakh and the territories adjoining it be- 
longing to the Azerbaijan Republic according to international law, the natural riches of which 
the Armenian side in the conflict has no opportunity to legally use, develop, or exploit today. 
The main economic result of this war was spreading the power of the Armenian plutocracy 
throughout the entire Armenian ethnicity, which lived separately in the Armenian S.S.R. as part 
of the Soviet Union and in the Diaspora. In other words, the main macroeconomic consequence 
of the Nagorno-Karabakh war was privatization of what had been Soviet Armenia until that 
time by the transnational Armenian plutocracy. 

The act of terrorism in the Armenian parliament on 27 October, 1999, which ended in the 
premeditated murders of prominent Armenian politicians wishing to see their country free from 
the dictatorship of the Diaspora’s establishment, was the culminating point of this process 
(even its ultimate apogee). Among the eight statesmen killed that day, it was Karen Demirch- 
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ian. Chairman of the National Assembly and First Secretary of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party of the Armenian S.S.R, essentially the head of the republic, and Vazgen 
Sargsian, Prime Minister of Armenia, previously a writer, commander of volunteer units of the 
Armenian nationalists of Yerkrapah, which were at war against the armed groups of Azerbaijan 
in the years of the Karabakh war, and Minister of Defense of the country, who believed that it 
was the people of Armenia, and not the oligarchy of the Diaspora that should play the first 
fiddle in the life of the Armenian ethnicity, ft was these two statesmen who posed a particular 
threat to the interests and ambitious aspirations of plutocracy of the Armenian Diaspora. These 
two politicians (and another six along with them, including two vice speakers of the parliament, 
two deputies and two ministers), enjoying the highest trust and authority in the country and 
standing up for the true and unconditional independence of Armenia, were killed because they 
had become a real obstacle to implementation of the plans of the plutocracy of the Armenian 
Diaspora to privatize the newly formed monoethnic country of the Armenians. In this sense, 
the tool of political terrorism aimed at ensuring macroeconomic interests performed its function 
to a tee: President Robert Kocharian and his entourage, comprised entirely of Karabakh Arme- 
nians, who came to power in Armenia subordinated the Yerevan Armenians and began using 
them in their interests and in the interests of the oligarchy of the Diaspora. This act of terrorism 
and its consequences showed once again that the ethnic and political affiliation of the victims 
is of no consequence to transnational Armenian terrorism if their activity interferes with the 
plans of the financial oligarchy of the Armenian Diaspora. The contemporary history of the 
Republic of Armenia, essentially the history of its stage-by-stage economic subordination to 
the Diaspora establishment, is the most graphic example of this. 

The mechanism of this so-called privatization by non-economic means of war and the 
coercion associated with it was quite simple. At first the international Armenian terrorists (pre- 
cisely international, and not transnational, since as ethnic Armenians, they were citizens of al- 
most fifteen countries of the Middle East, Europe, and North America), with the connivance of 
the authorities of Soviet Armenia, penetrated into Nagorno-Karabakh where they were received 
by the local Armenian population, with the support of whom they organized an anned mutiny, 
overthrew Soviet power in the region, and de facto removed the territory of the region from 
under jurisdiction of the Azerbaijan S.S.R, after declaring the so-called “Artsakh Republic” 
there. Then, relying on local extremist Armenian nationalists, they carried out active ethnic 
cleansing of the Muslim population — Azerbaijanis, Meskhetian Turks, and Kurds — thus pro- 
voking the Armenian- Azerbaijani war and drawing some of the population of the Armenian 
S.S.R. — the future Republic of Armenia — into it. Victory in this war allowed them, on the wave 
of chauvinism, to bring natives from Nagorno-Karabakh to power in Armenia who had proven 
their loyalty to the political ideals and material interests of the transnational Armenian plutoc- 
racy and been tested in fighting the Azerbaijanis. This is how, first by means of terror and then 
by wars and politics, the fonner republic of the Soviet Union became incorporated into the orbit 
of its plutocracy’s macroeconomic interests. But in this newly formed country itself, the local 
population constituted second grade citizens, completely dependent on the external governance 
of the people from Nagorno-Karabakh financed by the Diaspora establishment. In fact, in the 
economic and political respect, present-day Armenia is not the historical homeland of the Arme- 
nians, as the first ideologists of Armianstvo at the end of the nineteenth and beginning of the 
twentieth century liked to think, but a kind of colony of the Diaspora, reliance on the material 
resources of which ensured the necessary stability in the polyethnic world alien to it, and, even 
worse, was way to legalize financial resources often illegally gained through the state budget. 

The fate of Armenian nationalist and dissident Paruyr Flayrikian, well known in the So- 
viet Union, is the best graphic evidence of this. He spent more than ten years in Soviet prisons 
and camps for promulgating nationalist ideas and “anti-Soviet activity,” and after the collapse 
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of the Soviet Union, in the years of the Nagorno-Karabakh war, he was a local figure for a 
couple of years in one of provincial areas, after which he became an ordinary deputy of parlia- 
ment, forgotten by all, whose voice did not mean anything. To somehow keep afloat in Arme- 
nian politics, on the eve of the country’s next presidential election in 2012, after nominating 
himself to this post and realizing what little chance he had of success, he even decided to 
simulate an attempt on his own life, after being shot in the lung. Unfortunately for him, in a 
country where politics is defined by adherents of or even participants in political terrorism, but 
not the victims of terror, this PR move did not bring any electoral dividends, and he gained only 
a scanty number of votes. This person’s example shows I was right by saying that not only the 
people of Azerbaijan became victims of the aggression of transnational Armenian plutocracy, 
but also the indigenous people of Armenia, who had not only lost their political sovereignty, 
but had also completely lost the opportunity to independently manage the natural resources at 
their disposal. 

This transformation of the political, social, and economic lifestyle of the entire country 
automatically brought about a change in the ideological reference points and moral values 
comprising the worldview and world understanding of its inhabitants. Present-day Armenians 
have entirely lost the national and religious identity that characterized and united them a cen- 
tury ago. It stands to reason that the 70-year domination of atheistic Soviet power played an 
important and even key role in bringing about the metamorphosis by eliminating the church 
from public life and turning society from a sect into a political nation. However, the Soviet 
ideologeme “proletarian internationalism” was transformed in the Armenian S.S.R. into the 
concept of “international nationalism,” headed by the thesis of solidarity and unity of the Ar- 
menians living in different countries of the world, or to put it in ethnological terms, represent- 
ing the Diaspora. The loss of the religious dominant in determining national identity objec- 
tively demanded replacement of “the standard of identity,” compliance to which characterized 
the individual’s subjective affiliation with Armianstvo and the Armenian civilization in gen- 
eral. In other words, a new national ideology was needed according to the principle “ours- 
theirs,” which makes it possible to separate and segregate Armenians among the representatives 
of other peoples in their living conditions in the foreign-ethnic environment. This goal was 
served by ideas of traditional paganism (with its polytheism, pantheon of gods, and structure 
built on the patrimonial family), which were more primitive compared with religious doctrines, 
but easier to understand, explaining to the broad masses of the population the origin of the 
Armenians. In present-day conditions, these ideas have transformed into the ideology of na- 
tional neo-paganism. The practice of political terrorism used by Armenian extremists through- 
out the twentieth century helped to revive the Armenians’ pagan or, to put it in culturological 
terms, archetypical ideas of world order, since these explained from an irrational viewpoint the 
“higher meaning” of terrorism, making it clear to the perpetrators of the crimes the need for 
them to commit terrorist attacks as a continuation in present-day conditions of the battle be- 
tween Light and Dark. This was embodied in Armenian mythology by Hayk — the progenitor 
of the Armenians, and Bel, the lord of Babylon, who pursued the Armenians in Old Testament 
times. We can essentially say that in the most recent history of the Armenian people, patrimo- 
nial paganism and terrorism always went hand in hand, whereby traditional pagan ideas were 
transformed into neo-paganism — a political ideology that justified and rehabilitated terrorism. 

If we follow the logic of Marxist-Leninist theory, a change in any socioeconomic forma- 
tion is inevitably accompanied by a change in elites, and the less resource-rich the territory or 
society, within the framework of which the social transformations take place, the higher the 
tension and intensity of the fight for resources (Charles Darwin called this the law of intraspe- 
cific competition among members of the same species). At such times in history, non-econom- 
ic methods of violence in the form of national or religious terrorism often proved to be the most 
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effective tools of the struggle for power and repartition of property, and the more experience 
an ethnicity has in their use, the more often and willingly they are applied at crisis times in its 
history or the history of the region where it resides. In the twentieth century, the Armenians 
underwent four dramatic changes in their way of life: in 1918, when supremacy of the Arme- 
nian Gregorian theocracy was replaced by the dictatorship of the Dashnaktsutiun Party; in 
1 920, when the Dashnaks were exiled from the country by the Bolsheviks; in 1991, when So- 
viet power in Armenia was succeeded by national liberals led by Levon Ter-Petrossian; and in 
1 999, when as a result of an act of terrorism at the National Assembly of the Republic of Ar- 
menia, the political and administrative power in the country became concentrated in the hands 
of people from Nagorno-Karabakh who were active and voluntary executors of the will and 
protectors of the economic interests of the transnational Armenian plutocracy. 

That is why so many Armenian politicians of the past and present have experience in ter- 
rorist activity. It is enough to remember Drastamast Kanaian, better known in Armenian his- 
torical literature under the pseudonym General Dro, who began his political career as a terror- 
ist, after becoming famous for the murder of Governor of the Baku Gubernia Prince Nakashid- 
ze in 1903, and then the mass murders of peaceful Azerbaijanis in 1918. In 1920, he became 
war minister of the Dashnak Republic of Armenia, instigated two wars with Georgia and Ke- 
malist Turkey, in which the Armenian army he led suffered two crushing defeats, after which 
he served the Bolsheviks for some time, before emigrating and ending his life journey in Mo- 
rocco. Today in Armenia, he is considered a national hero, although with so many sins to his 
name, people in any other country where it is not the custom to say the names of war criminals 
and terrorists out loud would try to forget his “feats.” 

Similar milestones can be found in the biographies of many politicians in the present-day 
Republic of Armenia. For example, the second president of this country, as “prime minister” 
of the self-proclaimed “Artsakh Republic” in the years of the Nagorno-Karabakh war, person- 
ally supervised the activity of the international Armenian terrorists from the Arabo, Aramo, and 
Patriotic Detachment groups in the territory of Nagorno-Karabakh. His successor to the post of 
president of Armenia Serzh Sargsian, as head of the Committee of the Self-Defense Forces of 
Artsakh in the same years and in the same place, personally gave orders to subunits of interna- 
tional Armenian terrorists to carry out combat operations and terrorist attacks against civilians 
and military formations of the Azerbaijan Republic. During his term as minister of defense, 
minister of national security, and minister of internal affairs of the Republic of Armenia, offi- 
cers of this country’s military investigation and state security departments organized and car- 
ried out three acts and court-proven attempted acts of terrorism in the territory of the Russian 
Federation, about the preparation and commission of which he must have known as head of the 
corresponding department. 

The question arises of why the transnational Armenian plutocracy needs present-day Ar- 
menia, a country with poor mineral reserves and a small population, aspiring, like the Old 
Testament Jews, to head into the dispersion? The answer is relatively simple from the view- 
point of macroeconomic analysis, but it lies in several vectors of understanding. 

First of all, middle-aged people with a relatively good education acquired in Soviet times 
and ethnocorporative ties throughout the post-Soviet region are worth their weight in gold. In 
fact, the Armenian Diaspora rapidly expanded when the Soviet Union collapsed, so it was vi- 
tally important to establish ideological and economic control over its Soviet segment. This 
could only be done through “the historical homeland” — the Republic of Armenia. Whereby it 
was not essential that control be established by means of subordination or coercion. In the case 
of the Armenian Diaspora of the post-Soviet region, a “softer” option was applied to incorpo- 
rate the ethnic elite into the transnational structures of the Armenian plutocracy. The financial 
leaders of the Armenian community of Russia, Ukraine, and other former republics of the So- 
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viet Union (both legal and criminal) were included in the Armianstvo establishment with the 
preservation and possibly even enhancement of their business resources. This kind of alliance 
was extremely advantageous to the financial circles of the “Soviet” segment of the Armenian 
Diaspora, since it gave them access on favorable terms to all the financial and material-techni- 
cal resources of the rest of the Diaspora, which significantly increased this segment’s competi- 
tiveness in the domestic markets of its countries of residence. Transnational Armenian compa- 
nies such as Ashan and Tashir owe their emergence in the Russian market and subsequent 
prosperity to this incorporation. But they could not do this directly (even in Yeltsin’s time), so 
they had to work through Armenia — Russia’s military-political ally. 

The second motivation for establishing control over Armenia was the opportunity to legal- 
ize shadow money through it. ft is no secret that almost half of the state budget of the present- 
day Republic of Armenia is comprised of financial subsidies from the transnational plutocracy 
of the Armenian Diaspora, which does not make it entirely clear what money in the state trea- 
sury of this country comes from taxation and what from subsidies. Nor is it clear what the 
sources of this money coming from abroad directly into accounts of the Central Bank of Arme- 
nia are. Since the Armenian state does not spend the donations received on the social needs of 
its citizens (they continue to live in permanent poverty), there is strong reason to believe that 
they are being redirected through this country to help develop the business of the Armenian 
Diaspora in the post-Soviet space in order to make it even more financially beholden to the old, 
European and American, diasporas. Ethnic Armenians who are natives of Nagorno-Karabakh 
and receive initial capital when they emigrate to start their own business are used in this way. 
So the social and financial resources of the Diaspora increase, thus ensuring even greater stabil- 
ity of the Armenian plutocracy or ethnocracy. fn this sense, the war for Nagorno-Karabakh 
allowed it to increase its influence at least two-fold and transform quite successfully from a 
transnational into a global phenomenon. And Armenian terrorism has always been an effective 
tool in achieving these grandiose macroeconomic goals. 

1 must answer another question in order to do full justice to my description of Armenian 
terrorism as a tool in unleashing the Nagorno-Karabakh conflict: did the United States of Amer- 
ica have something to do with this? As 1 wrote in the bibliographic review of the literature used 
in this book, and also repeatedly mentioned throughout its chapters, the answer can only be in 
the affirmative. Whereby this is not only my own opinion, but also the opinion of a whole group, 
even galaxy, of American researchers — Jeffrey Simon, David Rapoport, David Whittaker, and 
Francis Elyland, which was later repeated by many Azerbaijani authors. The expert assessments 
of these authors leave no doubt that the U.S. was interested in the Karabakh war and supported 
the international Armenian terrorists in their striving to provoke and unleash an Armenian- 
Turkic conflict in Transcaucasia. Thus the United States was pursuing its own goal, which was 
much more global than seizure by the Armenians of part of Azerbaijan’s territory, ft was aspiring 
to destroy the Soviet Union, and a civil war in Soviet Transcaucasia was immensely conducive 
to achieving this goal, so it encouraged and subsidized it in every possible way. Transnational 
oil and gas corporations controlled by American capital were the main sponsors of this conflict. 
They not only wanted the collapse of the Soviet Union, but also Azerbaijan’s complete military 
defeat in this war, since only in this way could they gain access to the Caspian oil Azerbaijan 
needed to discover to have the funds to restore its statehood, economy, the social sphere, and 
armed forces. As we see, in the specific case of the Karabakh war of 1988-1994, the geopolitical 
and macroeconomic interests of the American transnational oligarchy and the plutocracy of the 
Armenian Diaspora coincided and so they stood united, making repeated use of the time-tested 
weapon of Armenian terrorism against Azerbaijan and the Azerbaijanis. 

There is another thing that can only arouse natural concern in any respectable Russian 
citizen, f am talking about the intentional and systematic hushing up of the acts of terrorism 
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committed in the territory of Russia not by some fanatic terrorists, but by regular officers of 
intelligence services of the Republic of Armenia. We know of more than ten terrorist attacks 
carried out by the Armenian intelligence services against Russian citizens and transportation 
vehicles in the first half of the 1990s that cost dozens of human lives. But very few people know 
about and remember them in Russia today. Every year, on 3 September, Remembrance of the 
Victims of Terrorism Day is celebrated, during which the names of our compatriots killed by 
international terrorists are read out at civil commemoration and church services. But strangely 
enough, only those people killed by terrorists who commit their crimes under the slogans of 
radical Islam are remembered on this day, while the names of Russian citizens killed by officers 
of the Armenian intelligence services are passed over in silence. Such selectivity in the political 
assessments of the consequences of terrorism, when crimes committed by religious extremists 
are repeatedly remembered, while the crimes committed by ethnic extremists who are in the 
military service of foreign states are repeatedly hushed up, allows me to say that, by failing to 
remember and publicly condemn a whole series of crimes of Armenian terrorism in their terri- 
tory, the leadership of the Russian Federation, albeit indirectly or covertly, as though rehabili- 
tating it, is in fact encouraging Armenian extremists to commit new crimes. And this not only 
looks blasphemous, to say the least, in regard to its own people, but also contradicts common 
sense in general. 

I am deeply convinced that in contemporary conditions it is impossible to fight against 
transnational terrorism selectively, opposing some and ignoring the actions of others. U.S. 
experience, where one hand encourages international terrorists in the countries of North Africa, 
the Middle East and Western Asia, while the other mercilessly destroys them, proves this once 
again. Unfortunately, the Russian Federation today is taking the United States’ cue regarding 
historical memory of the crimes of transnational Armenian terrorism, thereby opening the way 
to its revival, including in the territory of its own country, in some districts of which ethnic 
Armenians (as, for example, in certain regions of the Krasnodar Territory) already comprise the 
majority of the local population today. Relying on the historical experience of the last century, 
it cannot be excluded that a new center of terrorist threat, this time with an entirely different 
national and religious social base, will not appear in the Northern Caucasus, in addition to the 
“Muslim” republics of the region. 

In the current geopolitical conditions, Russia sees the Republic of Armenia as one of its 
closest military and political allies and economic partners, although some twenty years ago its 
intelligence services waged an active terrorist war against it. The current president of Armenia, 
Serzh Sargsian, was head of the State Security Department in the first half of the 1990s and, 
after its structural reorganization, became Minister of Interior and National Security of the 
Republic of Armenia. It was his subordinates, following his direct instructions, who blew up 
railway trains in Russia at the beginning of the 1990s. But today he calls Russia Armenia’s 
main ally and defender. Flowever, we still see no shadow of regret on his face for the orders he 
gave to commit terrorist attacks, or any hint of an attempt to apologize to Russia and its people 
for the crimes committed by the Armenian intelligence services. We only see a false smile and 
expression of complacency on his face, knowing that he is protected by the immunity of his 
status as the country’s president and so can freely come to Russia on official visits without the 
risk of being brought to trial under Art 205.1 or Art 205.5 of the Criminal Code of Russian 
Federation. All of this should arouse feelings of concern in true patriots of Russia. But we know 
of and remember all the crimes Armenian terrorists have committed against the people of Rus- 
sia and are waiting for the moment to give everyone implicated in committing them their due. 
This book is the best reminder and confirmation of this. 

It stands to reason that every Russian reading this book today is bound to wonder wheth- 
er the historical heritage of Armenian terrorism, formed throughout the previous century, 
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poses a serious threat to Russia today. I think that the likelihood of such a threat is miniscule. 
However, it must be admitted that it is rather strange to see a country, the current political and 
military leadership of which personally planned and sanctioned a series of terrorist acts one- 
and-a-half decades ago in the territory of the Russian Federation, as a close geopolitical ally 
without demanding an elementary explanation and apology for deeds committed. It is unlikely 
that Armenian terrorism will be able to raise its head again in the short, or even mid-term, and 
there is a relatively simple explanation for this. As a rule, it is the marginal political forces that 
make use of terrorist means and methods in their struggle for power and financial influence. 
And when this is achieved, the terrorists suppress any such actions against themselves with 
particular cruelty and energy, the example of the Soviet Union being the most graphic and vis- 
ible evidence of this. Any person who is familiar enough with the twentieth-century history of 
Russia knows that in the 1930s, all the members of the former revolutionary movement who in 
any way opposed the elite of the Bolshevik party that seized power in the country were exter- 
minated or isolated from society. We see the same process, accompanied by political murders, 
in the recent history of the Republic of Armenia. Consequently, in the current conditions, there 
is no ideological and material foundations for reviving or forming a new wave of Armenian 
terrorism, whereby not only in Armenia itself, but also in the Armenian Diaspora, the establish- 
ment of which is enjoying new material benefits gained from its long-awaited consolidation 
into a single whole. However, keeping in mind historical experience, we cannot be complacent, 
since any open and resolute attack by the state on the business of the Armenian Diaspora in 
Russia could arouse a corresponding response from it, although such a development of events 
seems less than likely. 

In this regard, I have no intention of demonizing the present-day Republic of Armenia or 
the majority of its population, repeating the popular phrase that supposedly all Armenians have 
terrorist inclinations. I am categorically against postulating such an idea, and I think it entirely 
inappropriate from the viewpoint of political and legal science. Terrorism in any form is an 
antigovemment illegal act, so no state can encourage it without incurring a wave of terrorist 
attacks upon itself. The terrorist acts committed by the Armenian intelligence services in the 
territory of the Russian Federation in the 1990s were a kind of aftershock of the Karabakh war 
of 1988-1994, from the waging of which the present political leadership of Armenia, person- 
ally stained by the blood of Russian citizens, suffered much greater loss than it acquired ben- 
efits. The war with Azerbaijan, which proved victorious for Armenia, has not been resumed, 
while Russia has assumed the mission of peacekeeper and acquired ample reason for ceasing 
its friendly relations with Armenia the moment its current political establishment refuses to 
follow the Kremlin’s foreign policy. And until this happens, the subject of Armenian terrorism 
will remain dormant in Russia. 

Nevertheless, we must remember that, even in its slumbering state, Armenian terrorism 
continues to be an effective tool of geopolitics and macroeconomics that could be awoken at 
any time... 


AFTERWORD 


RUSSIA’S ARMENIAN GAMBIT 

(Thoughts on Current Events) 


On 1 January, 2015, the Republic of Armenia joined the Customs 
Union and the Eurasian Economic Union, thus becoming part of a supra- 
national economic area enjoying free turnover of commodity, financial 
and human resources within the borders of the fonner Soviet Union and 
Russian Empire. It is clear that the idea of national and religious unity 
and even uniqueness, that has served as the intellectual basis of the Ar- 
menian people’s public life in its most diverse forms, from religious to 
political, for the past 150 years, has completely failed and essentially 
proven to be impractical with respect to the existence and functioning of 
a monoethnic Armenian state. To avoid economic, political, and intel- 
lectual stagnation and regression, Armenia, along with all of its people, 
has been forced to abandon its ideas of national and religious exclusivity 
and become part of the diverse outside world. The intellectually devel- 
oped and most pragmatic part of the Armenian establishment has finally 
understood that the Armenian ethnicity cannot live by egotistical na- 
tional interests alone, since that would lead to self-isolation and subse- 
quent degradation without any chance of retaining the status of a political 
nation. Today, the Armenians are objectively compelled to be part of the 
world, not for the sake of Armianstvo, but for the sake of the world itself, 
thus admitting the priority of universal values over egotistical national 
and religious interests. Without this, they cannot further preserve their 
statehood, for the sake of which they have shed so much of their own and 
other people’s blood. Understanding and stating this fact means only one 
thing — the intellectual foundation of Armenian nationalism and its radi- 
cal criminal derivative in the fonn of transnational terrorism has endured 
a complete fiasco. And before long the historico-criminological phenom- 
enon of transnational Armenian terrorism will be nothing more than an 
obscure and bloody page in human memory to be remembered only as a 
lesson to be learned, but not as a guide to action. 

Today the Republic of Armenia is not only a member of the Cus- 
toms Union and the Eurasian Economic Union, but also a member of the 
Commonwealth of Independent States and the Collective Security Trea- 
ty Organization. Therefore, it is Russia’s only truly strategic military and 
political ally and trade and economic partner in the Southern Caucasus. 
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It has occupied this place owing to Russia’s targeted policy in this region, the foundation of 
which was laid in the middle of the eighteenth century. I have written about this more than once 
in several of my earlier publications, but I consider it necessary to summarize and systematize 
my thoughts on this subject again, especially since the geopolitical context, which dramati- 
cally changed in 2014-2015, makes it necessary to take a principally different look at Russia’s 
strategic presence in the Southern Caucasus. 1 

Russia made its ideological and military-political claims to the Caucasus and Transcau- 
casia in the last quarter of the eighteenth century when the so-called Greek project developed 
by Chancellor Count Alexander Bezborodko at the request of Empress Catherine II the Great 
began dominating in the Russian Empire’s foreign policy aspirations. 2 The far-reaching Greek 
project envisaged military-strategic and ideological vectors, both of which predetermined, for 
many decades and even centuries, the southern vector of Russia’s foreign policy, in which 
Transcaucasia played a significant, albeit not paramount role. 

The accession of the Crimean Peninsula and all the continental territories of the Crimean 
khanate on the North Black Sea coast to Russia, which was ultimately completed in 1783, not 
only ensured the strategic security of the empire’s southern borders by giving it access to natu- 
ral boundaries (the Black Sea and the Dniester), but also began bringing Catherine the Great’s 
far-reaching plans to fruition. 

By this time, the Russian empress had two grandsons, Alexander and Constantine, the first 
of whom she was preparing for the Russian throne, bypassing the dynastic rights of her son, 
Grand Prince Pavel, while the second was to ascend to the Greek royal throne, even though 
Greece belonged to the Ottoman Empire at that time. The second grandson was not called Con- 
stantine by chance, this was the name of the last Byzantine emperor of the Palaiologos dynasty, 
whose daughter was the wife of Grand Prince of Moscow Ivan III of the Ryurik dynasty (the 
predecessor of the imperial Romanov dynasty on the Russian throne). The newborn child (i.e. 
Grand Prince Constantine) was nursed by a Greek woman called Helene who taught him to 
speak fluent Greek. At that time, the Hellenic culture was all the rage in Catherine the Great’s 
court. In her correspondence with Voltaire, the empress discussed the possibility of reviving the 
Greek culture in Europe, as well as restoring the Greek state with its capital in Constantinople 
(Istanbul), including by military means with the direct participation of Russia’s land troops and 
fleet. 3 The military-strategic vector of the Greek project so dear to Empress Catherine the Great 
envisaged winning back the Balkan Peninsula from the Ottoman Empire, as well as securing the 
Slavic-Orthodox Reconquista of Byzantium, or the Eastern Roman Empire, that had existed 
there previously but was already in the wake of Russian foreign policy. 

Russia had been concentrating its main efforts on implementing the Greek project; how- 
ever, its geopolitical sights happened to fall on the Central Caucasus and Transcaucasia due to 
the rivalry launched with variable success between the Persian Shahdom and the Ottoman 
Empire for domination in these regions that did not go beyond the boundaries of their adjacent 
areas. When it began its geopolitical expansion in the Balkan states, Russia never gave a thought 
to opening a second front against the Ottoman Empire in the Caucasus or Transcaucasia, since 
it did not have the forces, assets, or resources to do this. It most likely turned its attention to this 


1 For more details, see: O. Kuznetsov, Pravda o “mifakh ” karabakhskogo konflikta, Minuvshee, Moscow, 2013; idem, 
“Evolution of Russia’s Geopolitical Interests and Priorities in Transcaucasia,” The Caucasus & Globalization, 2012, Vol. 6, 
Issue 1, pp. 145-156; idem, “The Conflict in Nagorno-Karabakh: Is It a ‘Clash of Civilization’? How Samuel Huntington’s 
Theory Explains Its Culturological Dimension,” The Caucasus & Globalization , 2013, Vol. 7, Issue 1-2, pp. 82-94. 

2 See: V.S. Parsamov, Istoria Rossii: XVIII-nachalo XX v., Akademia, Moscow, 2007, p. 156. 

3 See: V.S. Mirzekhanov, “Ideologia i diplomatia Rossii v epokhu Ekateriny II: istoriografia poslednikh desiatiletii,” 
in: Istoricheskie, kulturnye i ekonomicheskie sviazi mezhdu Turtsiei i Rossiei: Materialy mezhdunarodnogo simpoziuma, 
Istanbul, 5 April, 2012, Compiled by O. Kuznetsov, Turkish-Russian Cultural Center, Moscow, 2012, p. 34. 
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region under the pressure of external conditions beyond its control. In 1768, King of the Geor- 
gian principalities of Kartli and Kakheti Heraclius II, whose predecessor Vakhtang VI had 
signed an allied agreement with Russian Emperor Peter the Great in 1722, asked Russia for 
military assistance in his fight against the Ottomans. In 1768-1772, a contingent of Russian 
troops functioned in the territory of present-day Georgia under the command of Lieutenant 
General Baron Totleben, who was renowned for his courage in the battle field, unscrupulous- 
ness, adventurism, and penchant for intrigues at other times in his life. Despite a number of 
military achievements (including the capture of Kutaisi and the siege of Poti), his actions in 
Turkey did not produce any substantial political advantage for Russia, since he managed not 
only to fall out with Heraclius II of Georgia, but also to betray him, both during the battle 
against the Ottomans at Akhaltsikhe in April 1770 and by taking the side of the king’s rivals in 
the fight for the Georgian throne. 4 The only geopolitical benefit of the campaign of General 
Totleben’s contingent to conquer the River Kura was that the Russian military command re- 
ceived detailed military-topographic information about this region, making it possible to plan 
eventual combat operations in this territory in the future. It was essentially thanks to Baron 
Totleben that Russia turned its sights to the Central Caucasus and Transcaucasia, although they 
did not immediately become a zone of its geopolitical interests. 

Russia paid for establishing its military protectorate over East Georgia in 1783 and the 
latter’s subsequent accession in 1801 to the empire with a series of wars against two strategic 
opponents in the Caucasus — the Ottoman Empire and the Persian Shahdom, armed opposition 
against which was facilitated by the constant border internecine conflicts between these two 
countries. These conflicts included the failed campaign of the Russian Kuban forces under the 
command of Colonel General Count Zubov in Northern Azerbaijan against the troops of the 
Persian shah, cut short due to the death of Empress Catherine the Great, the Russo-Persian wars 
of 1804-1813 and 1826-1828, and the Russo-Turkish wars of 1806-1812 and 1828-1829. 

It was during the planning and course of these armed conflicts that the outlines of Russia’s 
geopolitical interests and aspirations in the Central Caucasus and Transcaucasia began to 
emerge. The state borders of the empire came right up to these regions, and then absorbed them, 
after which it became vitally important to form a state ideology in the newly acceded territories. 

Unlike Southeast Europe, the Central Caucasus was never an area of Russia’s religious 
expansion, since it made no sense to spread Christianity as the foundation of its political dom- 
ination in territories with a traditionally Muslim (previously pagan) local population. Those 
lands in which Christianity was historically widespread and where feudal social relations had 
already developed by the beginning of the nineteenth century were incorporated into the struc- 
ture of the Russian state and society without serious consequences, impacting on the interests 
of only a few members of the ruling regional elite. It was more difficult to get the state-territo- 
rial formations of Transcaucasia with a traditionally Muslim population to swear their alle- 
giance to the Russian Empire. However, this stands to reason since the local feudal governors 
personally retained their former administrative status all their lives (although losing their po- 
litical sovereignty), while their heirs, successors, and confidants became Russian noblemen 
with all the ensuing property and class privileges. In fact, the transfer to Russian power in 
Transcaucasia in no way changed the traditional character of social-property and administra- 
tive-economic relations, so most of the population was indifferent to it. Graphic evidence of 
this was the apathetic attitude of the new Russian authorities to trade in yasir — live goods from 
among local Muslims even beyond the borders of the Russian Empire (especially girls and 
young women in the Turkish harems). In the newly acceded regions of the empire, trade in 


4 See: V.A. Potto, Kavkazskaia voina , in five vols., Vol. 1, S drevneishikh vremen do Ermolova, Tsentrpoligraf, Mos- 
cow, 2006, pp. 128-132. 
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yasir was carried out freely in the rural Muslim communities, while the purchase or sale of 
yasir (slaves and serfs) was certified by special acts of Russian police officers with payment of 
duty to the state treasury. 5 This procedure was absolutely identical to the one that existed in the 
Christian part of Russia regarding serfs, so the lifestyle of most of the local residents of the 
Caucasus and European Russia differed little. This all gives reason to confidently state that 
there was objectively no specific or local socioeconomic obstacles preventing Russia’s coloni- 
zation of the Caucasus. 

There was only one aspect of Russian’s colonization of the Central Caucasus that had a 
pronounced religious-confessional hue: the matter concerns the so-called Armenian question, 
which was discordant with Russia’s entire policy in Transcaucasia and contradicted the logic 
of forming Russia’s geopolitics in this region. 1 must point out that 1 consider this to be a reli- 
gious-confessional, and not national element, since until February 1914, when the imperial law 
on freedom of religion was adopted, the concept “nationality” as an element of the formal and 
legal description of an individual did not exist in Russia, and it was replaced to a certain extent 
by the confession or faith the individual followed. So from the state and legal point of view, 
“the Armenian question” never existed in Russia and could not exist in principle. Therefore, 1 
will use the term “Armenian Gregorian question” as a more correct definition of this issue. 

Owing to the backwardness of Orthodox theology at that time, the secular representatives 
of the state -political establishment mistakenly perceived the Armenian Gregorian faith, which 
was a social-legal attribute of the Armenian ethnicity in the Russian Empire, as canonically 
related to Orthodoxy because of the similarity of its rituals and attributes. Without going into 
details regarding theological dogma, 1 will only point out that the Armenian Apostolic Church 
belonged to the group of Ancient Eastern Orthodox churches, did not participate in the Fourth 
Ecumenical Council, and did not adopt its resolutions. This is why its dogma is based on the 
resolutions of only the first three Ecumenical Councils and adheres to the pre-Colchis Christo- 
logical doctrine of prelate Cyril of Alexandria, professing that Christ remains in two distinct 
natures, yet these two natures (Divinity and Flumanity) come together within His one hyposta- 
sis (miaphysitism). The Armenian Gregorian doctrine differs from the Orthodox dogma in its 
denial of the Floly Trinity, which brings its adepts closer to the preachers of Judaism and the 
followers of various pseudo-Christian sects, Dukhobors, Molokans, and so forth. Therefore 
from the point of view of modem Christian theology (both Catholic and Orthodox, or even 
Protestant), Armenian Gregorian followers cannot be considered Christians in the true sense of 
the word. However, the Russian military and administrative authorities in the Caucasus did not 
pay much attention to the dogmatic features of this religion, seeing its followers as allies in the 
implementation of their military and political plans and ambitions in the Southern Caucasus. I 
can essentially claim that as early as the second quarter of the nineteenth century “the Armenian 
question” had become the fulcrum of Russian geopolitics in Transcaucasia and remained so for 
almost two centuries, right up until the beginning of the twenty-first century. 

After taking the territory of the Central Caucasus away from Persia and the Ottoman Em- 
pire and securing itself the right to it for several decades, Russia engaged in an active resettle- 
ment policy in the relation to the Armenian Gregorians. They were moved from Persia and the 
Ottoman Empire to settle in the Transcaucasian lands newly acceded to Russia, about which 
there were special articles in the Treaty of Turkmenchay with Persia and the Treaty of Adri- 
anople with the Sublime Porte. Thus the Armenians resettled en masse in Transcaucasia. Ac- 
cording to the official Russian data, about 15,000 Armenian families amounting to a total of 90 


5 See: N.M. Emelianova and M.Kli. Ekzekov, “Torgovye i kultumye sviazi Rossiiskoi, Osmanskoi imperii i narodov 
Kavkaza v pervoi polovine XIX veka,” in: Istoricheskie, kultumye i ekonomicheskie sviazi mezhdu Turtsiei i Rossiei, 
pp. 45-47. 
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to 1 00 thousand people moved to Russia from the Ottoman Empire during the fall of 1 829 and 
spring of 1830 alone. And this comprised only the migrants from the pachaliks (areas) of Er- 
zurum and Kars. 6 Approximately the same number of Armenians migrated two years earlier to 
the Russian Transcaucasia from Persia, and another 30 thousand from the district of Trabzon. 
In less than three years, the Armenian population of Transcaucasia increased by more than 300 
thousand people. This one-time mass resettlement of the Armenians, sanctioned, organized, 
and financed by the Russian administration, can without doubt be considered the most graphic 
manifestation of Russian geopolitics in Transcaucasia. 

Throughout the entire nineteenth and beginning of the twentieth century, “the Armenian 
vector” determined the priorities of Russian geopolitics in Transcaucasia. The general move- 
ment of the Russian troops in Transcaucasia in all the Russo-Turkish wars of that century can 
serve as additional proof of this, even though it is not entirely convenient from the military and 
strategic, but very explainable from the military and political viewpoint. The Russian military 
command considered Erzurum, and not Trabzon or Sinop, possession of which would have 
facilitated supply of the Russian troops fighting in Anatolia by sea, to be the main thrust and 
destination of the penetration deep into Turkish Eastern Anatolia in the last four wars with the 
Ottoman Empire (1828-1829, 1853-1856, 1877-1878, and 1914-1918). However, taking pos- 
session of the Turkish Black Sea coast was not a strategic task, which leads to the conclusion 
that it was Russia’s geopolitical priority to take several regions from the Ottoman Empire that 
were very dubious from the military-strategic and economic viewpoint, but had a large percent 
of Armenian Gregorian residents. And this, in turn, makes it possible to say that, in addition to 
the Greek project, an Armenian project also existed in Russia for centuries, although no one 
drew attention to it. 

Today there are no sufficient and reliable documentary data that directly equate imple- 
mentation of Russia’s Armenian project with the declaration of Great Armenia, the creation of 
which in the Ottoman Empire territories occupied by Russia during World War I was envisaged 
under the Armistice of Mudros of 30 October, 1918 and the Treaty of Sevres of 10 August, 
1920 between the Entente countries and the Ottoman Empire. However, Russia’s attempt to 
transfer the Turkish territories occupied by it to the Armenian nationalists after its unilateral 
withdrawal from the war under the Treaty of Brest-Litovsk of 3 March, 1918 is proof in itself 
that the Armenian project previously lobbied by Russia and partly by France was still relevant 
after its military-political defeat in World War I. The only thing that stopped it was the victory 
of the supporters of Ghazi Moustapha Kemal Pasha Atatiirk during the 1919-1923 Turkish 
independence war, a component of which was the Turkish-Armenian armed conflict of 1 920 
that resulted in the restoration of the future Republic of Turkey’s state sovereignty over the 
regions of Eastern Anatolia occupied first by Russian troops, and then by Armenian armed 
groups, preserving, however, the freedom of that part of the former Russian Empire in the ter- 
ritory of which first the Armenian S.S.R. existed for 70 years, and now the independent and 
sovereign Republic of Armenia. 

The above chronologically extensive but brief historical review of Russian geopolitics in 
the Caucasus in general and in Transcaucasia in particular makes it possible to say that Russia 
was responsible from beginning to end for the geographical localization and concentration of a 
considerable number of Armenians in the Southern Caucasus and the subsequent creation on 
this basis of, first, a national proto-state in the form of the Armenian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
the existence of which was accompanied by and caused the social transformation of the ethnic- 
ity into a nation, and then a full-fledged national state in the form of the present Republic of 


6 See: Utverzhdenie russkogo vladychestva na Kavkaze , in four vols., Vol. 4 (Part 2), ed. by N.N. Beliaevsky and 
V. Potto, la. Liberman Publishers, Tiflis, 1907, pp. 453-454. 
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Armenia with transformation of its population and the entire Armianstvo of the world into a 
political nation, putting this national and religious sect today on a par with the leading nations 
and civilizations of the world. This was Russia’s strategic and geopolitical project in the region, 
which it carried out for two and a half centuries, despite all the changes in the country’s state 
system and political regime. Therefore, it is very naive to believe that Russia will ever refuse 
to protect and preserve the sovereignty of its geostrategic child. 

However, the continuation of its existence in its current form greatly contradicts the new 
geopolitical priorities of the metropolis, generated by the change in the world strategic environ- 
ment. Today Russia is gradually making, if not a cardinal change, then at least a significant 
adjustment of its geopolitical priorities in the Southern Caucasus, organizing its geopolitics on 
principally different foundations and in accordance with current reality. Pragmatism in global 
economic and foreign policy issues in the Central and Southern Caucasus has replaced the 
former ideological determinism that had pronounced national and religious features. It is very 
obvious that Russia could not objectively change its foreign policy course so important to it in 
an instant. It needed strength, time, and political will to overcome the two-century inertia its 
previous course had generated. And it is political will that is manifested most prominently at 
present, although politicians in absolutely all the countries of the Central Caucasus intoxicated 
by the first significant anniversary, twenty years, of their national statehood prefer not to notice 
this, continuing to remain in the system of geopolitical coordinates customary to them. 

In the two decades since the collapse of the Soviet Union, it is Armenia, as the most stable 
and predictable newly formed state in the military-political respect, that Russia sees as its only 
ally in the Southern Caucasus. Moreover, it has a clear social organization built on the military 
model, in which the status of Yerkrapah-volunteer designates a person’s place in society. In the 
1990s, against the background of the consolidated striving of Armenia and Armianstvo in gen- 
eral to dominate in the Southern Caucasus, Georgia, and Azerbaijan, with their internal political 
clan internecine conflicts, seemed to be, and even were for some time, territories of permanent 
anarchy that it was often futile to deal with. Now the situation in the countries of the Central 
Caucasus has changed, and Russia is compelled to look for new partners for pursuing its course, 
not only in the Southern Caucasus, but also throughout Western Asia, to which this region 
geographically belongs. 

Armenia is economically weak, being a recipient country throughout the entire contem- 
porary history of its national statehood and existing due to the financial support of Russia and 
the Armenian Diaspora. Therefore it cannot continue to be Russia’s strategic ally in the Central 
Caucasus and Southern Caucasus not only in the mid-term, but even in the short term. And 
Russia will be compelled to feed it out of a sense of honor and the feeling of responsibility a 
mother has for her child. 

For several military and political reasons that have emerged in recent years in a series of 
unfriendly foreign policy demarches, the main one being the war in South Ossetia in 2008, 
Georgia cannot objectively fill the vacancy of Russia’s geopolitical partner in the Southern 
Caucasus. This would be tantamount to a unilateral refusal to carry out the obligations assumed 
to other world power centers, which Georgia cannot objectively permit itself, despite its reli- 
gious communality with Russia. 

In tenns of its economic, political, and military potential, Azerbaijan could well play the 
role of Russia’s new geopolitical partner in the Southern Caucasus and, moreover, strive to 
become it by constantly increasing the volumes of trade and economic and military-political 
cooperation, including in global macroeconomic projects (which cannot be said of Armenia 
owing to its geographical location and isolation). However, in the political respect, it will not 
consent to this role in principle, remembering how the newly formed Russian Federation acted 
during the second phase of the Nagorno-Karabakh conflict of 1988-1994. 
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Therefore, to preserve its strategic influence on the Central and in part on the Southern 
Caucasus in current conditions, Russia is compelled to look for allies beyond its borders. There 
are only two countries that fill the bill — the Islamic Republic of Iran and the Republic of Tur- 
key, although the first is not well suited to the role of strategic partner in Western Asia owing 
to the specifics and unpredictability of its foreign policy and its dependence on the influence of 
the marked religious messianism of Iran’s political and religious elite in the Islamic (espe- 
cially Shi‘ite) world. Thus, Russia deliberately chose the Republic of Turkey, relations with 
which have been developing tempestuously in recent years both at the state -political and the 
economic and humanitarian level (the supremacy of Sunni Islam in these two countries plays 
an important role in this rapprochement), as its geopolitical partner in Western Asia and the 
Central and Southern Caucasus. So it can be confidently stated that all of the Caucasian coun- 
tries are having to reckon today with a tendency that has long been forming and is now being 
implemented in practice toward a change in Russia’s geopolitical priority in the Southern Cau- 
casus and throughout Western Asia, when a new Turkish, or even Turkic project is taking the 
place of the failed Armenian and Greek projects. 

The strategic economic union of Russia and Turkey, which is acquiring new organiza- 
tional features every day, will inevitably deprive the sovereign Caucasian states of strategic 
political influence not only on the world, but also on the regional arena, i.e. de facto depriving 
them of the opportunity to acquire any direct technical support from other world or regional 
power centers. Turkey’s passive but strong and extremely specific assistance to Russia during 
South Ossetian armed conflict in August 2008 showed the whole world once again the willing- 
ness of its establishment to concede its geopolitical priorities in the Caucasus to Russia in ex- 
change for raw and other economic preferences. Therefore, it should come as no surprise that 
after the European countries sabotaged the South Stream gas pipeline project during Ukraine’s 
internal political crisis of 2014-2015, implementation of the international gas transportation 
project to supply natural gas from Russia to the Balkan countries was reoriented toward Turkey, 
after which it became Russia’s global partner in the Black Sea-Caucasian Region. In recent 
years, the Russian-Turkish political and economic partnership has also been acquiring mutu- 
ally beneficial ideological outlines in the form of the Eurasian ideology, which is being ac- 
tively cultivated in the two countries not only at the political, but also at the scientific and aca- 
demic level. In the short term, this will inevitably lead to the development of a mutually accept- 
able ideological concept of Slavic -Turkic Eurasian unity, in which there will be no place for 
the politically independent national-state and ethnoreligious interests of the Caucasian people. 
This ideological concept could quite easily oppose the ideology of transatlanticism that domi- 
nates today in the political life of Western Europe as the obedient satellite of the United States, 
which will inevitably entail a new configuration of the multipolar world. 

Configuration of the Moscow-Ankara axis will significantly change (if it has not already) 
the alignment of forces in the Black Sea-Caucasian Region, for the normal functioning of 
transport infrastructure of which Turkey’s geographical location is of paramount importance. 
However, the stability of this geopolitical structure will always be under threat owing to po- 
tential external influences. The only logically justified way to make this alliance stronger is to 
turn the axis or line into a different geometrical figure, for example, a triangle that would 
cover the entire space of the Black Sea-Caucasian Region, intercepting the main lines of com- 
munication. This would signify a natural development of events, even from the viewpoint of 
Euclidean geometry, since the triangle is the most stable geometric figure, independently 
forming a plane, and a much greater force is required to overcome its internal resistance than 
to bend a straight line. Baku could (and should) become Ankara and Moscow’s only partner, 
and the formation of a Moscow-Ankara-Baku triangle will enclose the space from the Balkans 
to the Caspian Sea. 
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The only real obstacle hindering the implementation of this geopolitical project is the 
Nagorno-Karabakh conflict, which has existed for quarter of a century now and become the first 
terrorist war in human history conducted by international terrorism against the authorities and 
the people of a sovereign state (in our case Azerbaijan) resulting in the formation of a quasi- 
state called Artsakh. As mentioned above, Azerbaijan will never agree to a strategic and po- 
litical union with Russia (even with the mediation of Turkey) until it stops rendering compre- 
hensive support to Armenia’s current political regime or takes effective steps to force the Ar- 
menians to liberate the territory of Azerbaijan occupied during the Nagorno-Karabakh conflict. 
If Russia really wants to become the tip of the new geostrategic Black Sea-Caucasian triangle, 
it will have to stop saying that settlement of this regional problem “is the topic of bilateral ne- 
gotiations,” the hopelessness and lack of prospects of which has been becoming increasingly 
obvious for the last decade. It must also exert the strongest pressure on the current Armenian 
establishment to put an end to the quasi-state of Artsakh existing at the expense of this country, 
as well as return the land it occupies today to the jurisdiction of Azerbaijan. 

The ruling circles of present-day Armenia, which in the past essentially represented a 
community of warlords of illegal terrorist (from the point of view of Russian federal legisla- 
tion) armed formations of separatists of Nagorno-Karabakh and then totally estranged people 
from the Armenian S.S.R. from the power and financial resources of the state, will never agree 
independently or unilaterally to meet the requirements of international law. Terrorists who have 
disdained the law once will never adhere to it again in the future. The return of the occupied 
territories to Azerbaijan would mean political and, perhaps, physical suicide for them, and 
would also become the swan song of transnational Armenian terrorism’s existence, sending it 
into oblivion and turning it into one more obscure page in human history. The present quasi- 
state of Artsakh is its crowning glory, its apotheosis, so to speak, the demolition of which would 
automatically mean the demise of the phenomenon which generated it too. 

So that my readers can better understand this statement, I will give some explanations. 

The victory in the war in Nagorno-Karabakh did not bring either Armenia, or Artsakh, any 
foreign political, military-strategic, or economic benefits. Moreover, the international commu- 
nity represented by U.N. institutions sees the Armenians as invaders and interventionists, which 
means that sanctions can be brought against Artsakh now or in the future. Such a possibility did 
not exist in the practice of international relations twenty years ago when the Armenian- Azer- 
baijani conflict was in its combat phase. Whatever the case, rationally speaking, the Karabakh 
war cost Armenia and Armianstvo more than they gained from it. What is more, it continues to 
generate substantial financial losses today and will do so in the future. Therefore, for the Ar- 
menian side, the Nagorno-Karabakh conflict has a political and ideological priority, rather than 
a military-economic advantage, which means it can be described as a “conflict of identities,” to 
use a phrase coined by Samuel Huntington. In other words, it was unleashed by the Armenians, 
in the interests of the Armenians, and for the sake of the fullest recognition and preservation of 
the national identity of the Armenians. 

The gist of this conflict is absolutely obvious and entirely meets the goal the leaders of 
world Armianstvo set themselves when they unleashed it. The thing is that the Armenians are 
one of the few ethnicities today, the majority of whom live beyond the territory of their state 
and political formation (meaning the Republic of Armenia). In other words, the number of 
people in the Armenian Diaspora not bound by citizen allegiance to their historical homeland 
is larger than the population of this state itself. Although ethnographers say that the exact num- 
ber of Armenians in the world cannot be counted because of their diaspora dispersion, their 
numbers can nevertheless be estimated accurately down to the hundreds of thousands. There 
are almost eleven and a half million Armenians in the world today, whereby slightly less than 
three million are currently living in Armenia, which comprises two fifths of their total number, 
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while the others live in the Diaspora. So the Armenians needed a unifying factor to rally to- 
gether their scattered numbers and consider themselves a single nation. The Nagorno-Karabakh 
conflict fit the bill. 

However, Russia’s ally is not the Armenians, a political nation or people living in the 
Diaspora, but the Republic of Armenia, a state, whose citizens at best comprise a third of the 
representatives of this ethnic group. By helping Armenia and protecting it as its ally, Russia is 
not obliged to care for the whole of Armianstvo, especially since the larger part of it is now 
anti-Russian. While Armenia and Armianstvo remain inseparable, which is the rudimentary 
inheritance of the Soviet past, the problem of the Nagorno-Karabakh conflict will not be settled 
and stability in the Black Sea-Caucasian Region, which has acquired true strategic importance 
for Russia in the light of Ukraine’s internal political crisis of 2014-2015, will not be suffi- 
ciently ensured. This problem can only be solved by means of “the Armenian gambit,” to use 
chess terminology, in which a figure must be sacrificed to gain an advantage. In our case, the 
present political regime in Armenia, and Artsakh symbolizing it, must be sacrificed, after which 
a revived democratic Armenia can be transformed from Russia’s military outpost in the South- 
ern Caucasus into a full-fledged entity of international legal relations. 

The model I offer for transforming the geopolitical situation in the Black Sea-Caucasian 
Region will essentially change the situation in this part of Eurasia on qualitatively new terms 
and create new ways to build economic relations and ensure collective regional safety. If this 
project is implemented, the extremely unstable and temporary (even in the mid-term) balance 
of power of the sides opposing each other in the Nagorno-Karabakh conflict and their allies will 
be replaced with a model of consolidated collective security based on long-term communality 
of economic interests, and not on momentary political benefit, as is the case now. The creation 
of a Moscow-Ankara-Baku triangle will make it possible to acquire a comprehensive and col- 
lective system of control and regulation of essentially the entire volume of overland transit of 
energy and commodity resources throughout the Eurasian region using methods that are far 
from non-economic coercion. This will mean the full and final practical realization of the idea 
of forming a global Eurasian Economic Union and corresponding common commodity and raw 
materials market from Western Asia to the Far East. The only insurmountable obstacle cur- 
rently in its way is the Nagorno-Karabakh conflict, inherited from Armenian transnational 
terrorism, which, figuratively speaking, is smoldering, as well as the main entity responsible 
for and interested in preserving this situation — the current political regime in the Republic of 
Armenia dominated by “the Karabakh clan.” If this regime is eliminated, the broadest oppor- 
tunities will open up for global international economic and political cooperation in keeping 
with the regulations of international law. 


Moscow-Baku, 
March-April 2014 
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Transnational Armenian terrorism as a purposeful activity, as well 
as an independent political phenomenon and the result of this activity, 
which has an almost 150-year history and has touched the lives of at least 
six or seven generations, could not have been carried out by individuals 
on their own, be they heroes or villains. It could only objectively exist 
and reproduce (self-reproduce) within systemically stable organizational 
structures not only able to sustain it financially, but also to meet the vital, 
emotional, and social needs of the terrorists for a sufficiently long time. 
In other words, terrorism as a specific practice of unlawful and antisocial 
activity cannot exist outside the framework of a formal and structural 
organization (self-organization). Therefore, in addition to its list of 
crimes and victims, it must also leave behind a postscript list of organiza- 
tions it was and still is beholden to. 

The organizational structures that maintained and supported trans- 
national Armenian terrorism (just like all other similar organizations in 
the world) can be subdivided into two types, or echelons, to use U.S. 
intelligence service terminology. The “first echelon” is comprised of 
certain state structures that are unlawful according to international law 
and national legislation. These are structures, the members of which di- 
rectly participate or have participated in terrorist acts, including all the 
stages of their preparation and implementation, as well as in combat ac- 
tion in regional or local armed conflicts, although not enlisted by the 
opposing sides. Using terminology of Russian legislation, all of these 
structures are terrorist organizations or illegal armed groups. The “sec- 
ond echelon” comprises different types of sociopolitical organizations 
(parties, movements) that are legal or have been prohibited by state leg- 
islation, along with the nongovernmental trade union and humanitarian 
structures related to them, such as foundations, pressure groups, watch- 
dog groups (self-defense) that do not belong to the category of armed 
groups and are not oriented exclusively toward terrorist activity. In so 
doing, their activity is maintained in keeping with one or several of the 
features or criteria listed below: 

1 . Direct participation in violence and other practical manifestations 
of political extremism. 

2. A latent force-related component; internal structuring according 
to the military (militarized) model. 

3. A radical political program, ideological and theoretical justifica- 
tion of violence, promotion of religious, racial, national intoler- 
ance, calling for a violent change in the regime or violations of 
the state’s territorial integrity. 

4. A cover story (political platform), financial and organizational- 
technical support of armed groups. 

According to contemporary Russian legislation, second echelon 
organizations that play the role of ideological (humanitarian, intellectu- 
al) covers and material-technical (financial) support of terrorist organiza- 
tions are qualified as extremist. 

Quite often a terrorist organization carries out the functions of the 
action wing of an extremist structure, and, vice versa, the extremist struc- 
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ture legalizes, or at least gives the terrorist underground a socializing 
function in the mainstream of public life. This is usually done in order to 
diversify the ideologists and fighters of terrorism according to formal 
characteristics and give the former the opportunity to avoid persecution 
by the law-enforcement agencies, as well as criminal liability, should 
their ideological followers be interrogated or brought to court for carry- 
ing out terrorist activity, or simply destroyed by law enforcers during 
interception of their unlawful practice. 

Below is an alphabetical list of the organizational structures of 
transnational Armenian terrorism that have either directly carried out this 
kind of illegal activity throughout the twentieth century, or connived 
with it. The list includes only those organizations, the implication of 
which in terrorist activity in the territory of third countries has been prov- 
en by court sentences that have entered into force, while the governing 
bodies of these organizations have publicly approved and hailed the par- 
ticipation of their members in terrorist attacks, i.e. committed acts quali- 
fied according to contemporary Russian legislation as extremist. Organi- 
zations are not included in the list if there is no legally significant proof 
in the form of judicial or administrative decisions that have entered into 
force against them, and the intelligence services or law-enforcement 
agencies only suspected their implication in terrorist activity at different 
times. For example, despite the fact that the Ministry of National Secu- 
rity of the Azerbaijan Republic and the State Commission of the Azer- 
baijan Republic for Prisoners-of-War, Hostages, and Missing Persons 
officially included the Union of Armenians of Russia among extremist 
organizations (which stands to reason in the context of the Nagorno- 
Karabakh conflict), 1 do not have sufficient grounds to consider it an 
organizational structure of transnational Armenian terrorism, since there 
is no officially established and recognized proof or legally significant 
decisions regarding this. Nor is there such with respect to other public 
structures of the Armenian Diaspora of the Russian Federation. 

When speaking of the organizational structures of transnational Ar- 
menian terrorism, it should be kept in mind that due to the changed geo- 
political situation, some of the organizations on the list could have sig- 
nificantly adjusted their doctrinal ideologemes and corresponding activ- 
ity throughout their sufficiently long history. For example, the Arme- 
nian Revolutionary Federation Dashnaktsutiun was initially created as 
party of the “first echelon,” i.e. as a political party based on nationalist 
and terrorist fighting methods, and remained so for more than one hun- 
dred years. However, after world Armianstvo acquired its national state- 
hood in the form of the Republic of Armenia, it fell into the “second 
echelon” category, since it became a parliamentary party in this country, 
which, owing to its acquired status, has no right to be publicly involved 
in terrorist activity. However, there is another example in the history of 
the Armenian terrorism: the National United Party of Armenia was ini- 
tially created as an underground anti-Soviet group of the “second ech- 
elon,” but ten years later one of its leaders became a terrorist after orga- 
nizing an explosion in the Moscow subway in 1977. These examples 
graphically prove that in the historical retrospect there was never any 
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essential difference between Armenian terrorist and extremist organiza- 
tional structures and the specific content of their activity directly de- 
pended on the specific historical and external conditions. Recognizing 
this, f did not classify them in “an echelon,” but included them in the 
general alphabetical list. 

Another feature of the organizational structure of transnational Ar- 
menian terrorism is the practice of establishing several nationalist or ex- 
tremist organizations under the same name at once, as well as parallel to 
them — a whole series of commercial structures with the same name. An 
example of this is the simultaneous existence today of several Armenian 
public structures under the name Javakhk — a compatriot union (headed 
by Chirac Torossian), a people’s movement (headed by Norik Karape- 
tian), and more than two dozen commercial structures in different re- 
gions of Russia, ranging from Karelia to Vladivostok. From the operative 
viewpoint, such duplication of names was designed to confuse the law- 
enforcement agencies, primarily in Georgia, and make it more difficult 
for them to oppose the Armenian separatists in the Samtskhe-Javakheti 
region. This allowed the leaders and activists of two groups with the 
same names to put the blame on each other if the law enforcers had any 
complaints about the activity of these organizations or one of them. 
Moreover, sociopolitical and commercial structures with the same name 
indicated which Armenian businessman in Russia was the unofficial 
sponsor of the activity of the corresponding organizations at the time, 
both in Armenia itself and in the adjacent regions where representatives 
of the Armenian Diaspora live. 

1 would also like to draw my readers’ attention to another specific 
feature of the terrorist activity carried out by Armenian extremists, which 
graphically characterizes its transnational nature. Several local subdivi- 
sions of transnational Armenian terrorist organizations (mainly of the 
Armenian Secret Army for the Liberation of Armenia), acting in certain 
European countries, used operational self-names in an attempt to foil the 
law-enforcement agencies in their efforts to intercept their unlawful ac- 
tivity, as well as to publicly announce the demands they wished to be 
met. For example, according to its participants, the name of the combat 
group Black April from the ASALA terrorist organization was supposed 
to show that, when attacking facilities belonging to the Republic of Tur- 
key abroad, they were taking revenge on the Turkish people and au- 
thorities for the military and police operations against the Armenians in 
the Ottoman Empire during World War 1 (24 April, 1915 is considered 
the beginning of the mass deportations of Armenians to the interior of 
present-day Iraq). 

Flowever, when choosing operational self-names for their divi- 
sions, the Armenian militants most often wanted to remind the public 
once more of the reason they were committing their crimes. In particular, 
the Orly Group of the Armenian Secret Army for the Liberation of Ar- 
menia specialized in attacks against French facilities outside the French 
Republic. Its participants demanded that the French government release 
its terrorist comrades, a Syrian national of Armenian extraction Varoujan 
Karapetian and two Turkish Armenians Nayr Soner and Ohannes Se- 
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merci accused of the explosion at Orly airport (Paris, France) on 15 July, 
1983. With respect to the more than 150 terrorist acts committed world- 
wide by the transnational Armenian ASALA group, approximately 100 
of them were carried out by terrorists from fighting groups operating 
under their own names, which does not remove legal and moral respon- 
sibility from the leadership of ASALA for the blood shed and lives taken, 
even though these crimes were committed under other names and slo- 
gans. In so doing, we are witnesses to the self-reproduction (auto-repro- 
duction) of transnational Armenian terrorism when the punishment of 
terrorists for earlier crimes committed generates a new wave of terrorist 
activity and violence, no longer aimed at achieving the initial idea, but at 
the practical realization of national criminal solidarity, in order to release 
the perpetrators sentenced earlier. 

Operational groups emerged in the structure of transnational Arme- 
nian terrorist organizations that were focused not on Turkish, but on French 
or Swiss facilities. Their task was to put pressure on the governments of 
those European countries where their associates had been arrested and 
sentenced. This circumstance makes it legitimate to say that since the be- 
ginning of the 1 980s, terrorist activity has stopped being a way for them to 
achieve the ideological aim of reviving Great Armenia in part of the terri- 
tory of the Republic of Turkey and become an end in itself, a way of exis- 
tence and self-expression, a kind of idea fixe — “terror for the sake of ter- 
ror,” the only logical continuation of which could be a full-blown terrorist 
war. 

And finally, considering the special role of the Armenian Apostolic 
Church (AAC) in the political history of the Armenian people (until 1918, 
the Armenians identified themselves only according to religious affilia- 
tion), I am deliberately sidestepping questions relating to the interaction of 
the organizational structures of the spiritual hierarchy of the Armenian 
Gregorian Church in the twentieth century and the corresponding terrorist 
or extremist organizations of the Armenian nationalists in the countries 
where the representatives of these people lived. I believe that the Arme- 
nian Apostolic Church was indirectly involved in the terrorist activity of 
its coreligionists and the crimes committed by them against its will. At 
least it is true to say that most of the Armenian terrorists never positioned 
themselves as zealous parishioners and acted in keeping with specific 
political ideas that had little in common with a religious worldview. 


DRO 

A terrorist group in Armenia, called after the fighting pseudonym of General Drastamat 
Kanaian; it was allegedly the derivative structure of the Armenian Revolutionary Federation of 
Dashnaktsutiun. It has been prohibited in the territory of Armenia since 1995 due to its par- 
ticipation in an attempted state coup. The group was involved in internal political terrorism and 
the illegal transit of drugs from Iran through Armenia and the occupied territory of Nagorno- 
Karabakh on to Georgia, Russia, and Ukraine. In December 1995, militants from the group 
murdered Mayor of Yerevan Ambartsum Golstian, which prompted the state security agencies 
of Armenia to carry out a special operation against it. 
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The liberal circles of Armenia consider the existence of the DRO group and criminal 
persecution of its members to be provocation of the supporters of the Republican Party of Ar- 
menia (RPA) against their political opponents from the Armenian Revolutionary Federation of 
Dashnaktsutiun on the eve of the 1995 parliamentary and 1996 presidential elections, which 
prompted President of the Republic of Armenia Levon Ter-Petrossian, acting then extrajudi- 
cially, to suspend the activity of ARF Dashnaktsutiun for six months (until a court decision was 
issued), which made it possible for the Republican Party of Armenia to sustain a victory in two 
election campaigns and become the ruling party in the country. 

Its leaders are Grant Markarian (a citizen of Iran) and Vahagn Avakian. 

The number of militants is unknown — no more than 20 people (citizens of Armenia and 
the states of the Diaspora). The group has not existed since 1996, or is in a latent state. 


Hunchak — The Bell 

A party transnational extremist and terrorist organization, initially of a socialist, then 
nationalist orientation of the Armenian Diaspora, was founded in 1 887 in Geneva (Switzerland) 
by a group of Armenian students from Russia, Avetis Nazarbekian, his future wife Marian 
Vardanian, Ruben Khan-Azat, Gabriel Kafian, and others, who put out the Armenian revolu- 
tionary newspaper Hunchak (The Bell), as the Hunchakian Revolutionary Party. It was origi- 
nally established as a new type of revolutionary party with a rigid centralized hierarchy and 
discipline. By 1890, in the regions of residence of the Armenian Diaspora, the Hunchaks, with 
the assistance of the AAC hierarchy, created an extensive network of local organizations: 
1 14 — in the Ottoman Empire, 86 — in the U.S., 36 — in the Russian Empire (in Transcaucasia), 
15 — in Persia, 9 — in Bulgaria, 7 — in Rumania, 6 — in Egypt, etc. In 1896, the party split into 
“socialists” and “nationalists,” as a result of which the members of Hunchak who wanted the 
party to only engage in national tasks broke away and created a separate party called Veragaz- 
mial Hunchakianner (Reorganized Hunchaks). 

In the program published in 1888, the party’s primary goal was to liberate Western Arme- 
nia by means of a national revolt, remove it from the Ottoman Empire, and create a socialist 
republic in its territory. The main tool of revolutionary straggle was declared to be terror against 
statesmen of the Ottoman Empire and representatives of the Armenian people cooperating with 
them. At the end of the nineteenth century, Hunchak fighters organized demonstrations in 
Karin (now Erzurum) and the Istanbul district of Gumm-Galu, as well as an armed mutiny in 
Sassoun. And at the beginning of the twentieth century, they tried to assassinate Ottoman sultan 
Abdul-Hamid II and committed a number of political murders of high-ranking officials of the 
Russian Empire — Tbilisi Governor General Maksud Alikhanov-Avarskiy and Baku Governor 
Prince Nakashidze — as well as made an attempt on the life of Chief Commander in the Cauca- 
sus Infantry General Prince Golitsyn. During World War I, they formed volunteer groups for 
carrying out an armed struggle against the Ottoman Empire in the ranks of the Russian Impe- 
rial and French expeditionary armies. In August 1920, the Hunchaks managed to achieve the 
independence of the Turkish region of Cilicia, which existed for only a few hours and was 
destroyed by the French occupational authorities. 

After declaration in 1918 of the Republic of Armenia, the Hunchak Party was forced out 
of Transcaucasia by ARF Dashnaktsutiun and concentrated its activity in the countries of the 
Middle East. After the Sovietization of Armenia in 1921, the party leadership subordinated to 
the Resolution of the Communist International on the Hunchak Party of 5 February, 1923, by 
eliminating the local party organizations by means of self-dissolution in the territory of Soviet 
Russia and the Armenian S.S.R. 
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The Hunchak Party waged a fierce competitive fight against ARF Dashnaktsutiun for in- 
fluence in certain places where representatives of the Armenian Diaspora had settled. In 1926, 
the fight between the local Dashnaktsutiun and Hunchak committees for control over the Ar- 
menian quarters of Beirut (nowadays known as Bourj Hammoud) that had recently appeared 
led to the murder of Dashnak Vahan Vartabedian by a group headed by Mihran Agazarian. In 
return, one of the members of Agazarian’s group was killed in 1929, and in 1933, he himself 
was murdered. Later, the opposition escalated into more intra-communal armed conflicts of 
Armenians in Beirut in May-October 1958 during the first civil war in Lebanon, as well as in 
March-May 1985 when Hunchak fighters killed several high-ranking activists of ARF Dash- 
naktsutiun in various districts of Lebanon. The Hunchak Party is thought to have founded the 
Armenian Secret Army for the Liberation of Armenia created in counterbalance to the Justice 
Commandos of the Armenian Genocide — the action wing of ARF Dashnaktsutiun. 

At present, the party has offices in the U.S., Lebanon, Syria, Kuwait, Armenia, Egypt, 
Argentina, Uruguay, Canada, Australia, Britain, France, and Cyprus. It puts out the following 
newspapers: Ararat (Lebanon), Nor Serund (Armenia), Jaakir (Egypt), Massis (U.S.), and 
Zang (Australia), and also runs an Armenian hourly television broadcast (Canada) and radio 
program (Australia). 


Javakhk 

An extremist group of the Armenian community of Georgia, the militarized wing of the 
popular movement of the same name. It was founded in 1990 for supporting the separatist 
movement of Samtskhe-Javakhetia and the Tsalk area of Kvemo Kartli of the Georgian state, 
where a predominant number of Armenians live. Its political leaders are Samvel Petrossian, 
David Vekilian, and Vahagn and Armen Chakhalian. Its warlords are Ambartsum Gevorgian 
and Gurgen Sharinian. 

The number of participants in the armed group (Fedayis) was no more than several hun- 
dred militants at the time of recruitment. It mainly uses small arms, machine guns, and light 
anti-tank grenade launches; some units of armored machinery have been seen. Until 2007, it 
maintained active contacts with the command of the 62nd military base of the Russian Ministry 
of Defense in Akhalkalaki. After reformation of the base, the military component of its activ- 
ity was reduced to a minimum. 

It is known that militants from the Javakhk movement participated in disarmament in 
January 1991 of the personal security guards of fonner president of Georgia Zviad Gamsakhur- 
dia, and also that they participated in the Nagorno-Karabakh conflict of 1988-1994. It actively 
opposed and continues to oppose, by means of civil disobedience, the policy of the authorities 
of Georgia aimed at organizing education in Samtskhe-Javakhetian schools in the Georgian 
language. Since 201 1, it has been opposing the organization of bilingual education as well. 

In 1990-2007, continuous opposition of Javakhk and the Georgian police force was seen, 
which culminated in the murder in 2008 of police officer Artur Burujanian, after which a spe- 
cial operation was carried out against the organization, as a result of which its leader Vahagn 
Chakhalian was detained and sentenced by the court to 10 years in prison (he was amnestied in 
July 2013 as a political prisoner of Michael Saakashvili’s regime). 

Related structures — the All-Georgia Popular Party Virk (David Rstakian), the Zang 
movement (Mels Torossian), and the militarized Parvents group. 

External contacts — the political leadership and military command of Armenia. Javakhk is 
represented in the territory of Armenia by a compatriot union of the same name headed by 
Chirac Torossian. 
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Justice Commandos of the Armenian Genocide (JCAG) 

A transnational terrorist organization of the Armenian Diaspora, created at the 20th con- 
gress of ARF Dashnaktsutiun in Vienna (Austria) in 1972 with the purpose of uniting young 
Lebanese citizens of Armenian origin into new militarized division for effective continuation 
of the armed struggle to realize this party’s political ideas. Unlike other military-political orga- 
nizations of the Armenian Diaspora, JCAG demanded that the Republic of Turkey pay the 
descendants of Armenians who suffered at the hands of the Turkish authorities during World 
War I a monetary compensation, in the same way the German authorities did with respect to 
the victims of the Holocaust in the Jewish state of Israel. 

According to the CIA, in the 1970s- 1980s, JCAG, with the support of ARF Dashnaktsu- 
tiun, committed more than 70 crimes of terrorist orientation in Western Europe and North 
America. Unlike ASALA, the terrorist attacks of JCAG were targeted only against Turkish 
diplomats and Turkish diplomatic missions and commercial structures. JCAG’s victims com- 
prised a total of 17 Turkish diplomats and persons enjoying diplomatic immunity, as well as 
more than 20 injured. 

After the Turkish intelligence services kidnapped and murdered the organization’s head 
Abraham Aschian in 1982, JCAG changed its name to the Armenian Revolutionary Army 
(ARA). 

In October 1999, the American law-enforcement agencies arrested ANCA (the Armenian 
National Committee of America) Chairman Murad Topolian on the charge of organizing an 
explosion in front of the Republic of Turkey mission at the U.N. and leading the Justice Com- 
mandos of the Armenian Genocide group in the territory of the country. During the trial, plea 
bargaining was reached, under which the charges of terrorism were dismissed in exchange for 
Topolian admitting to illegally storing explosives and firearms. On 24 January, 2004, he was 
sentenced to 37 months in federal prison and 3 years of release on bail. Thus, at the end of the 
twentieth century, the relation among the Armenian National Committee of America, the Justice 
Commandos of the Armenian Genocide, and ARF Dashnaktsutiun was not juridically confirmed. 

New Armenian Resistance (NAR) 

A transnational Armenian terrorist organization. In 1975, it began carrying out anti-Turk- 
ish attacks and explosions in the territory of Belgium, France, Italy, and Switzerland; it also 
attacked British, Israeli, and Soviet facilities (which essentially set it apart from other extremist 
and terrorist organizations of the Armenian Diaspora). It has been evidentially proven that the 
organization carried out eleven terrorist attacks and made three attempted attacks. It openly 
supported the anti-Soviet and Russophobic National United Party of Armenia of Aykanuz 
Khachatrian, Stepan Zatikian, and Paruyr Hayrikian. 

Nothing more is known about its existence and activity since the act of terrorist bombing 
at the Turkish travel agency in Brussels (Belgium) in February 1983. 


The All-Georgia Popular Party Virk 

A party extremist organization of the Armenian community of the Samtskhe-Javakheti 
Region in Georgia, an umbrella structure of the Javakhk Organization. Being anti-constitution- 
al, it has not been officially registered with the Ministry of Justice of Georgia, despite repeated 
appeals. 
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Its aims are to form a federative structure of Georgia according to national affiliation, turn 
the area where the Armenian community lives into an autonomous region, oppose the actions 
of the Georgian authorities to settle people of other ethnicities in the region and organize teach- 
ing in schools in the state language. 

In 1990-2007, the Virk Party put political and power pressure on the Georgian political 
leadership to prevent the 62nd military base of the Russian Ministry of Defense from being 
withdrawn from Akhalkalaki and saw to it that Armenian youth were not called up to serve in 
the armed forces of Georgia. It actively opposed and continues to oppose, by means of civil 
disobedience, the policy of the authorities of Georgia aimed at organizing education in 
Samtskhe-Javakhetian schools in the Georgian language. Since 201 1, it has been opposing the 
organization of bilingual education as well. 

Its leaders are David Rstakian and Fyodor “Mels” Torossian. 

The number of active members is unknown (no more than several thousand people). 


The Armenian National Committee of America (ANCA) 

A nonparty extremist organization of the U.S. Armenian community, founded in 1918 by 
Vahan Kardashian, the former consul of the Ottoman Empire in Washington, under the name 
of American Committee for the Independence of Armenia (ACIA). It has been under the ideo- 
logical influence of ARF Dashnaktsutiun since its foundation. 

Its primary purpose was to fight for the independence of Armenia and its recognition 
within the borders proposed by U.S. President Woodrow Wilson and enforced in the Treaty of 
Sevres, which never came into legal force. The organization had its central office in New York, 
and also 23 regional offices in 13 different states. After diplomatic relations were established 
between the Soviet Union and the U.S., these offices were reorganized into the Armenian Na- 
tional Committee of America. 

At present, ANCA takes active part in various spheres of political and educational activ- 
ity, including drawing up legislative acts condemning “the Armenian genocide in the Ottoman 
Empire” at the local, regional, federal, and international levels, participating in the American 
electoral process at the federal, regional, and local levels, and publishing books about “the 
Armenian genocide,” the self-proclaimed Nagorno-Karabakh Republic, and Azerbaijan, as 
well as educational textbooks. Since the beginning of the 1990s, ANCA has been promulgating 
the 907th amendment forbidding any direct help from the U.S. to the government of the Azer- 
baijan Republic, which has made Azerbaijan the only state in the post-Soviet space deprived of 
the opportunity to receive direct support from the U.S. in compliance with the Freedom Support 
Act of 1 992. ANCA was the main organization of those that supported H.Res. 1 06 (Affirmation 
of the United States Record on the Armenian Genocide Resolution) obliging the U.S. Govern- 
ment to recognize the genocide of the Armenians in the Ottoman Empire. ANCA achieved 
adoption of law of the State of California on teaching a history course on the genocide of Ar- 
menians in the Ottoman Empire at comprehensive schools in the state. 

In parallel, it renders organizational and financial assistance to Armenian terrorist groups of 
anti-Turkish orientation. A number of functionaries of ANCA were directly involved in preparing 
and carrying out several acts of terrorism (proven episodes from mid- 1976 to 13 August, 1996). 
Instances of illegal acquisition, plunder, transportation, and storage of firearms and explosives 
were noted. Activists were moved to Lebanon to undergo combat training in the educational and 
training centers of the ASALA organization using ANCA funds. Fighters were trained at the 
Hayastan (Armenia) camp in the State of Massachusetts. Since the mid-1990s, the organization 
has been recruiting and training volunteers from among U.S. citizens of Armenian nationality for 
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service in the ranks of the Nagorno-Karabakh Defense Army (Artsakh), and also promotes the 
naturalization of members of the Yerkrapah Volunteer Union in the territory of the U.S. 

In October 1 999, U.S. law-enforcement agencies arrested Chairman of ANCA Murad Topo- 
lian on the charges of organizing an explosion in front of the Republic of Turkey mission at the 
U.N. and leading the Justice Commandos of the Armenian Genocide group in the territory of the 
country. During the trial, plea bargaining was reached, under which the charges of terrorism were 
dismissed in exchange for Topolian admitting to illegally storing explosives and firearms. On 
24 January, 2004, he was sentenced to 37 months in federal prison and 3 years of release on bail. 

In addition to its headquarters in Washington, the ANCA also has two central regional 
offices in New York and Los Angeles, with more than fifty local branches united into two main 
regional offices — the Eastern and Western Boards of Directors, which carry out management 
at the federal level. The headquarters of ANCA’s Western Board is located in Glendale (the 
State of California), while the Eastern Board is in Watertown (the State of Massachusetts). 

The Armenian Popular Movement (APM) 

A nonparty transnational extremist organization of the Armenian Diaspora of Southeast 
Europe (the Balkan Peninsula), an umbrella structure of the transnational terrorist organizations 
of the Armenian Diaspora. It was founded on 15 June, 1980 in Athens (Greece) and has head- 
quarters in several countries of the world. 

Its declared purposes are resolving “the Armenian question,” i.e. forced separation of 
Western Armenia from the Republic of Turkey, as well as all other Armenian lands, return of 
the Armenians to them, and the creation of a united independent Great Armenia; gaining inter- 
national recognition of “the Armenian genocide in the Ottoman Empire” and bringing the legal, 
historical, and state successors to those who committed it, i.e. the authorities and people of the 
present-day Republic of Turkey, to the International Court of Justice; strengthening Armenian 
statehood in all areas, as the necessary pledge for establishing a united Armenia and important 
base for continuing the fight to restore the rights of the Armenian people. 

In the 1980s- 1990s, the APM organized demonstrations, exhibitions, scientific confer- 
ences, and campaigns in support of Armenian political prisoners and armed groups of the Ar- 
menian separatists of Nagorno-Karabakh in the capitals of the countries of the Balkan and the 
Scandinavian Peninsula. It also raised money to finance the activity of the ASALA transna- 
tional terrorist organization, recruit fighters, and provide it with infonnation and ideological 
assistance. A large number of APM members (several hundreds of people) participated in the 
Karabakh war of 1988-1994 as a part of armed groups of the Armenian separatists of Nagorno- 
Karabakh. Now it is recruiting members of the Armenian Diaspora to serve in the ranks of the 
Nagorno-Karabakh Defense Army and renders information and organizational support of Ar- 
menian repatriation to the historical homeland. 

Its central printing organ in the twentieth century was the Jokhovrdain Baykar newspaper 
(Greece, it is no longer published). The Spyurq (Lebanon), Havastan (Greece), Azat Dzayn 
(Cyprus), Araks (Iran), Nor Horizon (Sweden) and Vasn Havutian (Armenia) newspapers are 
published in Armenian, Russian, English, Persian, Swedish, and other languages, as well as 
books and brochures, and movies and radio programs are released. 


The Armenian Revolutionary Army (ARA) 

A transnational terrorist organization of the Armenian Diaspora; it appeared in 1983 when 
the name of the Justice Commandos of the Armenian Genocide was changed. It carried out six 
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terrorist attacks against representatives of the diplomatic corps of the Republic of Turkey in 
countries of Western Europe and North America, and also seized the Air Canada office in 
Paris. Its best known act of terrorism is the attempt to seize the embassy of the Republic of 
Turkey in Lisbon (Portugal) and the suicide bombing of the participants in the attack that fol- 
lowed the failed stonn. 

There are no data on the activity of the ARA after 1986. 


The Armenian Revolutionary Federation Dashnaktsutiun (ARFD) 

A transnational military-political organization of the Armenian Diaspora. Its declared 
purpose is to restore control over the entire territory of historical Armenia, including part of 
Eastern Turkey and Azerbaijan. Its initial structures were created at the end of the nineteenth 
century in the form of a political party (its constituent congress was held in Tbilisi in 1890, its 
founders were Christapor Mikaelian, Stepan Zorian, and Simon Zavarian) under the name 
Commonwealth of Armenian Revolutionaries. In 1892, it adopted its contemporary name. Its 
subsequent practice boiled down to reaching its goals by terrorist and violent means. 

Its main organizational principle was based on the autonomy of the local committees. 
Several committees in a specific area elected a central committee. The party was headed by a 
bureau — first in Russia and Iran, then in Europe, and, after its revolution, also in Turkey. After 
establishing a party with the assistance of Armenian Apostolic Church structures, committees 
formed in Russia in the main areas of Armenian residence in Transcaucasia and on the Don. 
The Dashnaks initially considered Russia and Iran as their rear base; the Dashnaks had no inten- 
tion of interfering in Russia’s internal affairs. Dashnaks’ main activity was waging guerrilla 
war, organizing self-defense of the Armenian communities in Eastern Turkey, committing acts 
of terror against the local Turkic population, and opposing the authorities of the Ottoman Em- 
pire using groups of Fedayis. 

After adoption of the imperial law of 12 June, 1903 on establishment of state control over 
the property of the Armenian Gregorian Church, the Etchmiadzin Patriarch of the AAC called 
on the Dashnaks to protect the church property, after which they unleashed a guerrilla war 
against the authorities of the Russian Empire in Russian Transcaucasia. This culminated in the 
so-called Armenian-Tatar slaughter of 1 905, the main driving force behind which was the clergy 
of the AAC and ARFD fighters. Armed rebellions were also raised in the Kuban, the participants 
of which were engaged in terror, expropriations, and extortion. In December 191 1 -February 
1912, a mass trial was held in St. Petersburg against the captured Dashnaks: 52 people were 
sentenced to imprisonment, and only four were sent to penal servitude. 

At the beginning of World War I, ARFD supported Russia and created volunteer teams in 
the Russian army for carrying out action on the Caucasian front (which was promoted by their 
amnesty) distinguished by cruelty toward the indigenous Ottoman people of the territories oc- 
cupied by Russia. More than 500 sentences were issued by courts martial against ARFD fight- 
ers for the military crimes they committed against civilians. 

In 1918-1920, it was the main political force of the Republic of Armenia; after its Soviet- 
ization in 1923, it was self-disbanded at the request of the OGPU-NKVD (Joint State Political 
Directorate-People’s Commissariat for Internal Affairs) in the territory of the Soviet Union. 

ARF Dashnaktsutiun continued to act as the main national and organizational force of the 
Armenian Diaspora. ARF Dashnaktsutiun was tom by internal disputes between the left wing, 
which refused to recognize Soviet Armenia, and the right wing, which asked to consider So- 
viet Armenia the Armenian national state in fact and form. This led to several acts of terrorism 
against the hierarchs of the Armenian Gregorian Church and leaders of the factions. At the 
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same time, after accumulating funds from the Armenian Diaspora, ARFD created a powerful 
network of church, educational, youth, sports, scout, and other institutions, which were used as 
a legal cover for the fighting groups. It also established a prestigious political lobby in many 
countries worldwide. 

During the civil war of 1975-1 990 in Lebanon, the Lebanese organization of ARFD engaged 
in self-defense efforts, after creating its own volunteer units and maintaining strict neutrality of 
the Armenian quarters that had become “a state within a state.” The resources of the organiza- 
tional structures of these volunteer units and personnel were used to found the ASALA group, 
which became the nucleus of the fighting groups of the anned formations of the Armenian sepa- 
ratists of Nagorno-Karabakh on the eve and in the first months of the Karabakh war of 1 988-1994. 

The updated political program (after creation of the Republic of Armenia) integrated ele- 
ments of Armenian nationalism and radical socialist concepts. At the current stage, ARFD acts 
as an umbrella structure for the Armenian fighting groups, while the activity of the organiza- 
tion’s political component is also being stepped up. 

Its leader is Vahan Hovhanissian. It is ruled by a supreme body. It has two wings that are 
structurally separate according to the regional principle — the Armenian and the Diaspora. The 
headquarters of the Armenian and foreign wings of ARFD are in Y erevan and Athens, respec- 
tively. It has regional offices and representative agencies in Armenia, Lebanon, Iran, Syria, 
Egypt, Jordan, Iraq, the U.S., Russia, and European states. As a rule, a duplicate organiza- 
tional structure (official and illegal) is set up. Fighting cells ( humb ) called Hay Data (Armenian 
Court) committees, which remain latent, are part of the illegal structure. In Russia, the Russian- 
Armenian Commonwealth regional public organization (Moscow) is the cover organization for 
the militarized structure of ARFD. 

Its representative structures have their own deputy factions in the parliaments of Armenia 
and “the Nagorno-Karabakh Republic.” The ARFD has a substantial political influence on the 
Holy See of Cilicia of the AAC (with its center in Beirut [Lebanon] and dioceses in Lebanon, 
Syria, Jordan, Israel, Cyprus, Greece, Iran, Venezuela, the U.S., and Canada). 

Its external contacts are extremist groups of the Middle East and left-wing radical move- 
ments of Western Europe. Before the collapse of the Soviet Union, the organization had opera- 
tive contacts with the Soviet KGB. 


The Armenian Secret Army for the Liberation of Armenia (ASALA) 

A transnational terrorist organization of the Armenian Diaspora, which was formally the 
militarized wing of Hunchak (The Bell) Party. It was founded on 20 January, 1975 in Beirut 
(Lebanon) by descendants of emigrants from Armenia who settled in the U.S. in the first half 
of the twentieth century. The founder is Hagop “Mojahed” Hagopian (who was killed in 1988), 
one of activists of the Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine. Until October 1975, it also 
used the name “Support Group of Prisoner Karekin Yanikian,” who was sentenced to life im- 
prisonment in 1974 by a court in Los Angeles for the murder of Turkish Consul Mehmet Bay- 
dar and Vice Consul Bahadir Demir. 

Its declared purposes are to put military-political pressure, by means of terrorism, on the 
Republic of Turkey to secure its recognition of the “Armenian genocide,” receive the compen- 
sations ensuing from this, and restore the statehood of Western Armenia and unity of the his- 
torical territory of Armenia in as large an area as possible. 

At the first stage of its activity, it formally acted from a Marxist-Leninist position, how- 
ever in its 1981 program, it shifted to nationalist concepts. After its main infrastructure was 
destroyed as a result of the Israel Defense Forces invasion of Lebanon in 1982 and the disagree- 
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ments that arose concerning methods of action, some factions (including the ASALA-Revolu- 
tionary Movement group [ASALA-RM] headed by Monte Melkonian) left the structure of the 
main organization. 

It passed through the following stages: structurization and expansion (the second half of 
the 1970s); peak of activity (1981); split (1983); crisis (second half of the 1980s); and partial 
revival of activity (since 1990). As of today, the organization is latent. Before 1999, it was 
registered by the U.S. State Department as a foreign terrorist organization. 

Its current leader is Levon Kazanchian. 

Its nucleus consists of several hundred militants, and it has a few hundred more actively 
cooperating supporters. 

Organizational structure is based on autonomous fighting groups ( humb ). As of the mid- 
1990s, 23 fighting groups have been functioning in the territory of various states. The main 
ASALA field stations are the Lebanese (Beirut), Syrian (Aleppo, Damascus), and Egyptian 
(Alexandria). The organization also functioned in the U.S., Turkey, France, Greece, Switzerland, 
Spain, Austria, Great Britain, Italy, and Iran. Infrastructure borrowed in the territory of Lebanon 
(the Bekaa Valley) and Cyprus (the Troodos Mountains) was used for combat training. 

The organization’s operating parameters are physical terror against employees of the 
Turkish diplomatic corps abroad (52 people have been killed); hostage-taking, seizing facilities 
and means of transportation; acts of terrorism with the use of improvised explosive devices; 
and political kidnapping. The main opponent is the Republic of Turkey. Some operations have 
also been carried out against representative offices of Western airline companies, French and 
Swiss facilities (for the propaganda purpose of drawing attention and putting pressure on the 
authorities to release fighters from imprisonment), and functionaries of Armenian parties in 
Lebanon (in the context of political contradictions). The total number of terrorist acts recorded 
amounts to 200. ASALA admits to murdering 49 people and injuring 299. 

The first attack by ASALA was the explosion on 20 January, 1975 at the office of the 
World Council of Churches in Beirut, carried out under the name of the Prisoner Karekin Yani- 
kian Group. The last attack the ASALA was suspected of was the explosion in the Turkish 
Embassy in Brussels in 1997. 

When carrying out terrorist attacks against civil infrastructure facilities in France and 
Switzerland, the ASALA fighters used other operational names, such as the Orly Group, the 3rd 
of October Group), the 9th of June Group, and France September. 

We know that ASALA had contacts with the intelligence services of foreign states — Iran, 
the U.S., and the Soviet Union. In 1980-1982, in coordination with the Soviet KGB, ASALA 
fighters carried out a number of assaults on immigration centers in Italy, through which Arme- 
nians were migrating from the countries of Eastern Europe and the Armenian S.S.R. to the U.S. 
in keeping with the plans of the U.S. State Department to increase the size of the Armenian 
Diaspora in the country from 600 thousand to 1 million people. After the split in ASALA in 
1982, the ASALA-RM faction headed by Monte Melkonian actively cooperated with the CIA. 

From 1980 to 1997, ASALA had its own official printing organ — the multilingual illus- 
trated magazine Hayastan (Armenia). In addition to this, various branches of the Armenian 
Popular Movement (APM), which supported the activity of ASALA, put out the following 
periodicals: Kaydzer, Hay Payqar, Azat Hay, Nor Serund, etc. 


The Nagorno-Karabakh Defense Army (NKDA) 

An armed separatist Armenian group in the territory of the Nagorno-Karabakh Region of 
Azerbaijan. It was first formed in 1988-1990 on the basis of a special regiment of the Ministry 
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of Internal Affairs of the Armenian S.S.R. comprised of militants from illegal militarized cells 
(humb) of the Krunk movement, the Astvatsatsin, Aydat, Tigran Metz, and White Crusaders 
militant groups, the Armenian National Army, and the Yerkrapah Volunteer Union. Razmik 
Petrossian, Murad Petrossian, Arkady Karapetian, and Samvel Akhaian were among the orga- 
nizers of the first volunteer groups. It reached its full development in the fall of 1991 during the 
collapse of the Soviet Union (under the name of Karabakh Self-Defense Forces). It has had its 
current name since 9 May, 1992. 

It took part in military operations during the intensive phase of the Armenian- Azerbaijani 
conflict (the Karabakh war) of 1988-1994. According to several parameters, the NICDA is actu- 
ally a component of the Armenian armed forces. It plays a key role in the political and eco- 
nomic system of the self-proclaimed Nagorno-Karabakh Republic. The military and political 
leader of NKDA is Major General Samvel Babaian (who has been in prison since December 
1999). Seyran Oganian, a colonel general, who replaced him as commander, is currently the 
Minister of Defense of the Republic of Armenia. The second president of the Republic of Ar- 
menia, Robert Kocharian, and the current president, Serzh Sargsian, were members of the 
NKDA command during the Karabakh war of 1988-1994. 

Unit No. 33651 of the Armenian armed forces carries out operational and tactical coordi- 
nation of the interaction between the NKDA and the Armenian armed forces. 

By the mid-1990s, the NKDA consisted mainly of Karabakh and Azerbaijani Armenians, 
as well as volunteers from Armenia and foreign states where the Armenian Diaspora lives. At 
that time, a high percentage of the NKDA’s arms were those seized from the Azeris, or left by 
the Soviet troops. A large amount of weapons and material-technical support came from Arme- 
nia, frequently at the expense of the regular army. By 1 994, the NKDA had created an infrastruc- 
ture that included five fortified areas of regimental structure with artillery and air defense force. 

It was staffed by 18,000 people (including 8,000 citizens of Armenia and states of the 
Diaspora), plus up to 40,000 reservists who had served in structures of the NKDA and lived in 
the territory of Armenia and other countries of the Diaspora. The Yerkrapah Volunteer Union 
carries out recruitment and training of volunteers from among Armenian and foreign citizens 
of Armenian nationality for service in the ranks of the Nagorno-Karabakh Defense Army (Ar- 
tsakh), as well as the formation, registration, and maintenance of mobilization readiness of the 
reserves in peacetime, and mobilization of staff for replenishing the Nagorno-Karabakh De- 
fense Army in wartime. 

Its organizational and regular structure is comprised of one mountain division, a tank 
regiment (in Khojali), separate motorized rifle regiments, and five fortified areas. Its heavy 
machinery and armaments comprise 3 16 T-55/-72 tanks; 324 ACVs (armored combat vehicles) 
(AICVs [armored infantry combat vehicles]-l/-2, APCs [armored personnel carriers]-70/-80); 
322 artillery and mortar systems and MLRSs (multiple rocket launcher systems) (D-44, 102 
D-30, 53 D-20, 2S1, 2S3, 99 2A36, KS-19, 44 BM-21); Krug (Circle) and Osa (Wasp) anti- 
aircraft missile systems and Strela (Arrow) and Igla (Needle) short-range man-portable air 
defense systems. Data on the number of units of military equipment require revision due to 
losses in battle and breakdown due to natural wear and tear. 

The Association of Veterans of the Artsakh War chaired by Vahan Ishkhanian is the 
NKDA’s political support organization. 


The National United Party of Armenia 

A party extremist organization in the Soviet Union, created in 1 966 in Y erevan on the 
initiative of Aykanuz Khachatrian as an underground anti-communist, anti-Soviet, and Rus- 
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sophobic party of Armenian nationalists in favor of the withdrawal of the Armenian S.S.R. 
from the Soviet Union. Since the time it was founded, Stepan Zatikian was member No. 2 in 
this party. He was the author of the brochure Terror and Terrorists and organized and carried 
out a series of explosions in Moscow on 8 January, 1977, including the explosion in the Mos- 
cow subway (at the time the terrorist act was organized, he was no longer participating in the 
party’s activity). Recruitment and training of candidates for party members were carried out by 
the youth organization Shant (Lightning) under the leadership of Paruyr Hayrikian. 

It initially had all the organizational attributes of an illegal armed group: symbols, a trial 
period for candidates, mandatory committing of an extremist public illegal act in order to be- 
come a full member, taking an oath of fidelity to “independent Armenia” and an oath of alle- 
giance to the organization’s leadership, etc. Its primary activities included educational and 
training campaigns into the mountains to develop fighting and terrorist activity skills, distribut- 
ing leaflets titled “We Can Keep Quiet No More,” and writing slogans of nationalist and Rus- 
sophobic content on building walls. It attempted, in a homemade way, to publish a newspaper 
called Paros (The Lighthouse) and a magazine titled In the Name of the Homeland (the total 
circulation amounted to 343 copies). In 1968, it was thwarted by the Soviet KGB. The main 
party activists were sentenced to four years of imprisonment under Arts 65 and 67 of the 
Criminal Code of the Armenian S.S.R. (“anti-Soviet agitation and propaganda” and “participa- 
tion in an anti-Soviet organization”). 

It was revived in 1972 on the initiative of Aykanuz Khachatrian and Paruyr Hayrikian 
after its members had served their punishment terms. The second edition of the NUPA program 
was characterized by a conscious rejection of the ideas of anticommunism and Russophobia, 
which defined it as nationalist. Its members amounted to a total of 40-50 people. 

After its members Stepan Zatikian, Zaven Bagdasarian, and Akop Stepanian were sen- 
tenced to execution for committing a series of terrorist acts in Moscow in January and making 
an unsuccessful attempt to set off a bomb in the Kursk station in Moscow in October 1977, it 
ceased its activity due to the threat of persecution of its other members. 

It was revived for the third time in 1 988 by Paruyr Hayrikian, and currently operates under 
the name of the National Self-Determination Association. Many of its members belonged to 
armed groups of Armenian separatists of Nagorno-Karabakh and participated in the Nagorno- 
Karabakh war of 1988-1994. 


The Yerkrapah Volunteer Union (YVU) 

A nonparty extremist political movement of Armenia. It was established in the late 1980s 
as a set of illegal armed groups of Armenian nationalists in the territory of the Armenian S.S.R. 
(Tigran Mets, Astvatsatsin, and the Armenian National Army). It was subsequently reduced to 
a special regiment under the Ministry of Internal Affairs of the Armenian S.S.R. for participa- 
tion in military operations in Nagorno-Karabakh. After 1993, some of the militants, retaining 
their internal corporate ties, were integrated into the government and economic institutions of 
Armenia under the name of the Yerkrapah Volunteer Union (YVU). A total of only 20% of the 
veterans of the Nagorno-Karabakh conflict from the Armenian party were part of the YVU. The 
first leader of the YVU Vazgen Sarkissian (in 1990-1992 a warlord, since 1993, the chairman 
of the union) is considered the founder of a political regime of military oligarchy in Armenia 
and the initiator of subordination of Armenian political and economic life to the elite of the 
self-proclaimed Nagorno-Karabakh Republic. 

The YVU possesses an extensive network of local organizations and offices across the 
Republic of Armenia, especially in Yerevan, the Armavir Region, and Etchmiadzin. The YVU 
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has a total of around 10 thousand members. The Armed Forces of Armenia (AFA) and other 
militarized departments (the Ministry of Internal Affairs and the Ministry of Emergencies) 
pledge to assist the YVU. The Yerkrapah Volunteer Union carries out recruitment and training 
of volunteers from among Armenian and foreign citizens of Armenian nationality for service 
in the ranks of the Nagorno-Karabakh Defense Army (Artsakh), as well as the formation, reg- 
istration, and maintenance of mobilization readiness of the reserves in peacetime, and mobiliza- 
tion of staff for replenishing the Nagorno-Karabakh Defense Army in wartime. 

Armed supporters of the YVU participated in putting pressure on political opponents, as 
well as ethnic minorities. Members of the YVU put pressure on electoral process during four 
national election campaigns (1995, 1996, 1998, and 1999). The YVU played the leading role 
in forcing President of Armenia Levon Ter-Petrossian to resign on 3 February, 1998 because 
of disagreements between the leaders of the self-proclaimed Nagorno-Karabakh Republic and 
the YVU regarding the plan of peaceful Armenian-Azerbaijani settlement. 

After Robert Kocharian was elected president of the Republic of Armenia (in 1994-1997 
he was president of the self-proclaimed Nagorno-Karabakh republic), the YVU became part of 
the Republican Party of Armenia, being the militarized bastion of the personal power of Robert 
Kocharian and the Nagorno-Karabakh clan. After the terrorist act in the National Assembly of 
Armenia on 27 October, 1999 as a result of which Chairman of the YVU Vazgen Sarkissian 
lost his life, some of the supporters of the YVU left the RPA and created their own political 
party. 

Since 2001, the name of YVU Chairman Lieutenant General Manvel Grigorian is con- 
stantly mentioned in connection with numerous corruption scandals and economic crimes. In 
February 2008, in protest against using the resources of the Armenian Armed Forces in the 
interests of the YVU, a group of generals of the Armenian Armed Forces, including Chief of 
the Main Staff Colonel General Seyran Oganian, Major Generals Arshaluys Paytian, Haykaz 
Baghmanian, Levon Eranossian, Kamo Agajanian, and Samvel Karapetian, and Colonels Ko- 
riun Egiazarian, Murad Abramian, Felix Pogossian, Artur Grigorian, Pogos Pogossian, Sam- 
vel Ovsepian, Sayen Hayrapetian, and Nerses Egoian, left the YVU. 

In Armenia, Yerkrapah Day is celebrated annually on 8 May (it was instituted in accor- 
dance with the Armenian Law on Holidays and Memorial Days of the Republic of Armenia 
No. ZR-200). 

Its leaders are Lieutenant General of the Armenian Armed Forces Manvel Grigorian 
(chairman and deputy minister of defense of Armenia), Miasnik Malkhassian (leader of deputy 
group Hayastan), Albert Bazeian (ex-mayor of Yerevan), Smbat Ayvazian, Razmik Martiros- 
sian, Aram Sarkissian, and Vahan Shirkhanian. 
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THE GRAVEST CRIMES OF TRANSNATIONAL 
ARMENIAN TERRORISM 
(Consolidated Analytical Table) 


This Table contains only those crimes (committed in the period 
from the end of the nineteenth century to the end of the twentieth cen- 
tury) that correspond to the following criteria: 

(a) it was committed by Armenian extremists, the responsibility 
for which was claimed by a specific terrorist or extremist group 
of Armenian nationalists; 

(b) it was investigated by the law-enforcement agencies of the cor- 
responding country, and it was established that it had been 
committed by Armenian national extremists; 

(c) it was a crime of terror with no accompanying economic ac- 
tions (extortion, racketeering, deliberate destruction of prop- 
erty, etc.); 

(d) the Armenian perpetrators considered the crime a link in the 
chain of the practical realization of their political and legal ide- 
als and aims. 

The Table presents the crimes in chronological order; it indicates the 
date and place of the crime, as well as the name of the Armenian extrem- 
ist or terrorist organization responsible for committing it; it offers concise 
criminal and legal qualifications; and it describes the repercussions. This 
provides enough information for the interested reader to pursue further 
study in electronic sources or libraries, (ft should be said, however, that 
the militants frequently used different names for their extremist groups 
when assuming responsibility for their crimes. For example, AS ALA ter- 
rorists used the following operational names: Orly Group, the 3rd of Oc- 
tober Group, the 9th of July Group, and France September. These names 
are placed in parenthesis after the name of the main structure.) 

The Table is not complete, since individual crimes committed by 
Armenian extremists might have escaped my attention. Nevertheless, 1 
aspired to demonstrate the scope of the crimes perpetrated by transna- 
tional Armenian terrorism rather than count them all. 
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The Gravest Crimes of Transnational Armenian Terrorism 
(Consolidated Analytical Table) 


Date 

Location of 
Attack 

Group/Name 

Used 

Incident Description 

1896, 26 August 

Istanbul, 

Ottoman Empire 

ARFD 

Hostage-taking in the International 

Ottoman Bank, lasted for 14 hours; two 
killed, four injured 

1903, 14 October 

Tiflis (Tbilisi), 
Russian Empire 

Hunchak 

Attempted murder of Chief Commander 
in the Caucasus Infantry General Prince 
Grigory Golitsyn (he suffered multiple 
stab wounds) 

1904, 11 September 

Elizavetpol 

(Ganja), 

Russian Empire 

ARFD 

Murder of Vice Governor of the 

Elizavetpol Gubernia Collegiate 

Councillor A. Andreev 

1905, 1 May 

Batum (Batumi), 
Russian Empire 

Hunchak 

Murder of Governor General of the 

Batum Region Major General M. Driagin 

1905, 11 May 

Baku, 

Russian Empire 

Hunchak 

Civilian Governor of the Baku Gubernia 
Privy Councillor Prince Mikhail 
Nakashidze killed by a bomb; two other 
people killed, one injured 

1905, 21 July 

Istanbul, 

Ottoman Empire 

ARFD 

Attempted murder of Sultan Abdul- 
Hamid II at the Yildiz Mosque by means 
of a mined car (or the sultan’s carriage); 
more than 20 killed 

1905, 20 August 

Elizavetpol 

(Ganja), 

Russian Empire 

ARFD 

Murder of Governor General of the 
Elizavetpol Gubernia Lieutenant General 
Nikolay Lutsau 

1907, 3 July 

Alexandropol 

(Gumri), 

Russian Empire 

ARFD 

Commander of the 2nd Caucasian 

Cossack Division Lieutenant General 
Maksud Alikhanov-Avarskiy, his wife, 
and coachman killed by a bomb; two 
injured 

1907, 21 September 

Ekaterinodar 
(Krasnodar), 
Russian Empire 

ARFD and the 
fighting group of 
the SR Party 

Murder of Head of the Chancellery of the 
Commander of the Kuban Region and 
Appointed Hetman of the Kuban Cossack 
Host Collegiate Councillor Semen 

Rudenko 

1933, 24 December 

New York, 

U.S. 

ARFD 

Murder of Levon Turian, Primate of the 
Eastern Diocese of the Armenian 

Apostolic Church in the U.S. in the 
Armenian Church of the Holy Cross 
during a Christmas service 

1973, 27 January 

Santa Barbara, 
California, 

U.S. 

Lone terrorist 

Murder of Consul General of the 

Republic of Turkey in Los Angeles 

Mehmet Baydar and Vice Consul of the 
Republic of Turkey in Los Angeles 

Bahadir Denur 

1973,4 April 

Paris, France 


Explosions at the Consulate General of the 
Republic of Turkey and Turkish Airlines 
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Consolidated Analytical Table (continued) 


Date 

Location of 
Attack 

Group/Name 

Used 

Incident Description 

1973, 26 October 

New York, 

U.S. 

ASALA 

(Prisoner Karekin 
Yanikian Group) 

The Turkish Information Service 
received a parcel with a bomb inside and 
a letter addressed to the Consul General 
signed by the Yanikian Group 

1975, 20 January 

Beirut, Lebanon 

ASALA 

(Prisoner Karekin 
Yanikian Group) 

Explosion in the building of the World 
Council of Churches 

1975, 8 February 

Beirut, Lebanon 

ASALA 

Explosions at the Turkish Information 
Agency and Tourist Bureau, one 
policeman injured 

1975,20 February 

Beirut, Lebanon 

ASALA 

(Prisoner Karekin 
Yanikian Group) 

Explosion in the Turkish Airlines office 

1975,22 October 

Vienna, Austria 

ASALA and 

JCAG 

Murder of Turkish Ambassador to 

Austria Dani§ Tunahgil at the embassy 

1975, 24 October 

Paris, France 

ASALA and 

JCAG 

Murder of Ambassador of the Republic 
of Turkey to France ismail Erez and his 
driver Talip Yener in a car 

1975, 28 October 

Beirut, Lebanon 

ASALA 

Rocket attack on the Embassy of the 
Republic of Turkey 

1975, 28 December 

Beirut, Lebanon 

ASALA 

Rocket attack on the Embassy of the 
Republic of Turkey 

1976, 16 February 

Beirut, Lebanon 

ASALA 

Murder of First Secretary of the Embassy 
of the Republic of Turkey Oktar Cirit in 
an office at the Consulate General 

1976, 17 May 

Frankfurt, FRG 

ASALA 

Explosion at the Consulate General of the 
Republic of Turkey 


Cologne, FRG 

ASALA 

Explosion at the Consulate General of the 
Republic of Turkey 


Essen, FRG 

ASALA 

Explosion at the Consulate General of the 
Republic of Turkey 

1976,28 May 

Zurich, 

Switzerland 

JCAG 

Explosions at the Swiss branch of the 
Turkish Garanti Bank and the office of 
the Turkish Labor Attache; bombing of 
the Turkish Tourist Bureau is averted 

1977, 8 January 

Moscow, 

U.S.S.R. 

NUPA 

Explosion in a Moscow subway train; 

7 killed, 37 injured; explosions in two 
food stores in the center of Moscow 

1977,2 May 

Beirut, Lebanon 

ASALA 

Explosions destroy cars of the Embassy 
of the Republic of Turkey in Lebanon 
belonging to Military Attache Nahit 
Karakaya and Administrative Attache 

Ilhan Ozbabacan 

1977, 14 May 

Paris, France 

NAR 

Explosion at the Turkish Tourist Bureau; 
one injured 
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Consolidated Analytical Table (continued) 


Date 

Location of 
Attack 

Group/Name 

Used 

Incident Description 

1977, 29 May 

Istanbul, Turkey 

ASALA 
(28 May 
Organization) 

Bombings at Ye§ilkoy Airport, five 
killed, 42 injured, and at the Sirkeci 
railway station, one killed, 10 injured 

1977, 9 June 

Rome, Italy 

JCAG 

Ambassador of the Republic of Turkey in 
the Vatican Taha Canm murdered in 

St. Paul’s Cathedral in Rome 

1977, 20 October 

Athens, Greece 

ASALA 

Bombing of the car of the Press Attache 
of the Embassy of the Republic of 

Turkey 

1977, 30 October 

Moscow, 

U.S.S.R. 

NUPA 

Attempted detonation of three bombs in 
the lobby of the Kursk railway station in 
Moscow 

1978, 3 January 

London, U.K. 

NAR 

Explosion at the Turkish business center 


Brussels, 

Belgium 

NAR 

Explosion in the apartment of a Turkish 
Embassy counselor 

1978, 10 March 

Athens, Greece 

ASALA 

Three bombs planted in the cars of 

Turkish diplomats are defused 

1978, 2 June 

Madrid, Spain 

ASALA and 

JCAG 

Attempt on the life of Turkish 

Ambassador to Spain Zeki Kuneralp; his 
wife Necla, her brother, retired 
ambassador Be§ir Balcioglu, and driver, 
Antonio Torres, are killed 

1978, August 

Ankara, Turkey 

ASALA 

Monument to Atatiirk shelled from a 
mortar 


Istanbul, Turkey 

ASALA 

Explosions in public buildings 

1978, 1 October 

Istanbul, Turkey 

ASALA 

A bomb explodes at the bus stop in front 
of the Blue Mosque and in the lobby of a 
ferry; another bomb is defused at the 

Sirkeci railway station 

1978, 30 October 

Istanbul, Turkey 

ASALA 

Explosion at a tobacco factory 

1978, 6 December 

Geneva, 

Switzerland 

NAR 

Explosion in front of the Consulate of the 
Republic of Turkey 

1978, 12 December 

Geneva, 

Switzerland 

ASALA 

Explosion in front of the Turkish Airlines 
office 

1978, 17 December 

Geneva, 

Switzerland 

NAR 

Explosion in the Consulate of the 

Republic of Turkey 

1979, January 

Madrid, Spain 

JCAG 

Bombing of British Airways and TWA 
offices 

1979, 6 May 

Istanbul, Turkey 

ASALA 

Bombing in the office trailer of Turkish 
Airlines 

1979, 8 July 

Paris, France 

JCAG 

Bombing of Turkish Airlines, the Turkish 


Labor Attache’s office, and the Turkish 
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Date 

Location of 
Attack 

Group/Name 

Used 

Incident Description 

Tourist Bureau. Prevented bombing of 
the office of the permanent representative 
of the Republic of Turkey at the OECD 

1979, 22 August 

Geneva, 

Switzerland 

ASALA 

Attempted assassination of Turkish Vice 
Consul Niyazi Adali; two injured 

1979, 27 August 

Frankfurt, FRG 

ASALA 

Bombing of the Turkish Airlines office, 
one injured 

1979, 29 September 

Ankara, Turkey 

ASALA 

Two bombs are found in the transit lobby 
at Esenboga Airport 

1979, 5 October 

Copenhagen, 

Denmark 

ASALA 

Bombing of the Turkish Airlines office, 
two injured 

1979, 12 October 

The Flague, 
the Netherlands 

JCAG 

Assassination of the son of Turkish 
Ambassador Ahmet Benler, who was 
working on a Ph.D. at the Technical 
University in Delft 

1979, 30 October 

Milan, Italy 

ASALA 

Explosion outside the Turkish Airlines 
office 

1979, 8 November 

Rome, Italy 

ASALA 

Explosion outside the Turkish Airlines 
office 

1979, 18 November 

Paris, France 

ASALA 

Bombing of KLM, Lufthansa, and 

Turkish Airlines offices, injuring three, 
including two policemen 

1979, 26 November 

Madrid, Spain 

ASALA 

Bombing of TWA, Italian Airlines, 

British Airways offices 

1979, 9 December 

Rome, Italy 

NAR 

Explosions in front of the offices of El 

Al, World Air Lines, British Airways and 
Philippine Airlines, nine injured 

1979, 17 December 

London, U.K. 

ASALA 

Explosion in front of the London office 
of Turkish Airlines, one injured 

1979, 22 December 

Amsterdam, 
the Netherlands 

JCAG 

Explosion outside the Turkish Airlines 
office 


Rome, Italy 

ASALA 

A bomb explodes in front of the Dina 
Boarding House. The home is a refugee 
center at the World Council of Churches 
responsible for the transfer of many 
Armenians from the U.S.S.R., Eastern 
Europe and the Middle East to the United 
States and other countries 


Paris, France 

JCAG 

Turkish Tourism Attache Yilmaz (j'olpan 
is assassinated while walking on the 
Champs-Elysees 

1979, 23 December 

Rome, Italy 

ASALA 

Explosions in front of the offices of Air 
France and TWA 

1979, December 

Istanbul, Turkey 

ASALA 

Two bombings at Ye§ilkoy Airport 
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Consolidated Analytical Table (continued) 


Date 

Location of 
Attack 

Group/Name 

Used 

Incident Description 

1980, 10 January 

Tehran, Iran 

ASALA 

Explosion outside the Turkish Airlines 
office 

1980, 14 January 

Paris, France 

ASALA 

Explosion in the Lufthansa Airlines 
office 

1980, 19 January 

Madrid, Spain 

JCAG 

Explosions in front of the offices of 

British Airways, TWA, Swissair, and 
Sabena Airlines 

1980, 1 February 

Brussels, 

Belgium 

NAR 

Explosions in the offices of Aeroflot and 
Turkish Airlines 


Paris, France 

NAR 

Explosion in the office of the Soviet 
Telegraph Agency TASS 

1980, 6 February 

Bern, 

Switzerland 

JCAG 

Attempted assassination of Turkish 
Ambassador Dogan Turkmen 

1980, 18 February 

Rome, Italy 

ASALA 

Explosions in front of El Al, Lufthansa, 
and Swissair 

1980, 10 March 

Rome, Italy 

ASALA 

Two bombs explode in the Turkish 

Airlines office and the office of the 

Turkish Tourism Bureau in Rome’s Piazza 
della Repubblica; two killed, 17 injured 

1980, 17 April 

Rome, Italy 

JCAG 

Turkish Ambassador to the Holy See 

Vecdi Tiirel is shot and seriously 
wounded. His chauffeur, Tahsin Giiven?, 
is also slightly wounded in the 
assassination attempt during the papal 
mass in St. Paul’s Cathedral 

1980, 20 April 

Marseilles, 

France 

ASALA (Black 
April) 

Attempted bombing of the Consulate of 
the Republic of Turkey with a rocket 

1980, 31 July 

Athens, Greece 

ASALA 

Administrative Attache of the Turkish 
Embassy Galip Ozmen and his family are 
attacked. He and his fourteen-year-old 
daughter, Neslihan, are killed, his wife, 
Sevil, and his son, Kaan, are wounded 

1980, 5 August 

Lyon, France 

ASALA 

Attack on the Consulate of the Republic 
of Turkey 

1980, 1 1 August 

New York, 

U.S. 

ASALA 

Two paint bombs with threats are planted 
in the office of the permanent representa- 
tive of the Republic of Turkey at the U.N. 

1980, 26 September 

Paris, France 

ASALA 

Press Attache of the Turkish Embassy 
Sel?uk Bakkalba§i is shot as he enters his 
home 

1980, 3 October 

Milan, Italy 

ASALA 

Explosions in front of the office of the 
Panorama journal, which published a 
critical article about Armenian terrorism 
in Italy 
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Date 

Location of 
Attack 

Group/Name 

Used 

Incident Description 

1980, 4 October 

Milan, Italy 

ASALA 

Explosion in front of the Turkish Airlines 
office, two injured 


Madrid, Spain 

ASALA 

Explosion in the office of Alitalia 

Airlines, 12 injured 

1980, 6 October 

Beverly Hills, 

Los Angeles, 
California, 

U.S. 

JCAG 

Residence of Consul General of the 
Republic of Turkey Kemal Arzkan is set 
on fire 

1980, 8 October 

Beirut, Lebanon 

ASALA (3rd of 
October Group) 

Explosion in front of the house of the 
Ambassador of Switzerland in Lebanon 
and in the car of the Swiss embassy 

1980, 9 October 

Beirut, Lebanon 

ASALA (3rd of 
October Group) 

Explosions in the offices of Swissair and 
Iranian Airlines 


Beirut, Lebanon 

ASALA(3rd of 
October Group) 

Attempted explosion in front of the Swiss 
Embassy in Lebanon 

1980, 12 October 

London, U.K. 

ASALA (3rd of 
October Group) 

Explosion at the Swiss Center (restaurant 
and trade complex) 


Los Angeles, 
California, 

U.S. 

JCAG 

Explosion in the office of the Music City 
Tours tourist company owned by a Turk 


London, U.K. 

ASALA 

Explosion in the Turkish Airlines office 


New York, 

U.S. 

JCAG 

A stolen car explodes at the entrance to 
the hotel where the Turkish mission for 
the U.N. lived; three injured 


Paris, France 

ASALA (3rd of 
October Group) 

Explosion at the Swiss tourist and 
information agency 

1980, 20 October 

Interlaken, 

Switzerland 

ASALA (3rd of 
October Group) 

A bomb is found in the Paris-Interlaken 
train 

1980, 4 November 

Geneva, 

Switzerland 

ASALA (3rd of 
October Group) 

Explosion at the Palace of Justice in 

Geneva 

1980, 10 November 

Strasbourg, 

France 

ASALA and the 
Kurdish 

Workers’ Party 

A bomb explodes in front of the 

Consulate of the Republic of Turkey 


Rome, Italy 

ASALA 

Five people are injured in attacks on 
Swissair and Swiss Tourist offices 

1980, 11 November 

Rome, Italy 

ASALA 

Explosion outside the Turkish Airlines 
office 

1980, 19 November 

Rome, Italy 

ASALA 

Explosions outside the Turkish Airlines 
office and the office of Attache for 

Culture and Tourism of the Turkish 
Embassy in Italy 

1980, 25 November 

Geneva, 

Switzerland 

ASALA (3rd of 
October Group) 

Explosion at the Union Bank Geneva 
office, one injured 
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Consolidated Analytical Table (continued) 


Date 

Location of 
Attack 

Group/Name 

Used 

Incident Description 

1980, 1 December 

Paris, France 

JCAG 

Explosions at British Airways, Lufthansa, 
and Sabena Airlines 

1980, 5 December 

Marseilles, 

France 

ASALA (3rd of 
October Group) 

A time bomb left at the Swiss Consulate 
is defused 

1980, 1 1 December 

Rome, Italy 

ASALA 

Attempted murder of a Turkish diplomat 

1980, 16 December 

London, U.K. 

ASALA (3rd of 
October Group) 

Two bombs placed in front of the French 
Tourist Bureau and a railway company 
are defused 

1980, 17 December 

Sydney, 

Australia 

JCAG 

Turkish Consul General $arik Ariyak and 
Security Attache, Engin Sever, are 
assassinated 

1980, 25 December 

Zurich, 

Switzerland 

ASALA (3rd of 
October Group) 

A bomb explosion destroys the radar 
monitor at Kloten Airport, a second 
bomb planted on the main runway of the 
airport is defused 

1980, 29 December 

Madrid, Spain 

ASALA (3rd of 
October Group) 

Bombing of the offices of TWA and 
Swissair, seven injured 

1980, 30 December 

Beirut, Lebanon 

ASALA (3rd of 
October Group) 

Bomb attack on the Credit Suisse offices 

1981, 12 January 

Paris, France 

ASALA (Alek 
Yenikomshian 
Commandos) 

A bomb explosion destroys the car of 
Economic Counselor of the Turkish 
Embassy Ahmet Erbeyli 

1981, 27 January 

Milan, Italy 

ASALA (3rd of 
October Group) 

Swissair and Swiss Tourist offices are 
damaged by bomb explosions, one 
injured 

1981, 3 February 

Los Angeles, 
California, 

U.S. 

ASALA (3rd of 
October Group) 

A bomb left at the Swiss Consulate is 
defused 

1981, 5 February 

Paris, France 

ASALA (3rd of 
October Group) 

Air France and TWA offices are damaged 
by bomb explosions, one injured 

1981, 22 February 

Los Angeles, 
California, 

U.S. 

ASALA 

Attempt to blow up the Swiss Consulate 

1981, 4 March 

Paris, France 

ASALA 

Two terrorists open fire on Labor Attache 
of the Turkish Embassy Re§at Morah, 
Religious Affairs Attache Tecelli Ari, 
and Paris Representative of Anadolu 

Bank Ilkay Karako? 

1981, 12 March 

Tehran, Iran 

ASALA 

A group of terrorists tries to occupy the 
Turkish Embassy, killing two guards in 
the process 

1981,2 April 

Copenhagen, 

Denmark 

JCAG 

Labor Attache of the Turkish Embassy 
Cavit Demir is seriously wounded 
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Date 

Location of 
Attack 

Group/Name 

Used 

Incident Description 

1981, 9 June 

Geneva, 

Switzerland 

ASALA 

Secretary of the Turkish Consulate 

Mehmet Sava? Yergiiz is assassinated 

1981, 11 June 

Paris, France 

ASALA 

A Turkish Airlines office is occupied for 
six hours 

1981, 13 June 

Anaheim, 

California, 

U.S. 

JCAG 

Explosion at the Orange County 
Convention Center in Anaheim 

1981,26 June 

Los Angeles, 
California, 

U.S. 

ASALA (9th of 
June Group) 

Explosion in front of the Credit Suisse 
office 

1981,28 June 

Tehran, Iran 

ASALA (9th of 
June Group) 

Explosion in the office of Swissair 

1981, 1 July 

Baghdad, Iraq 

ASALA (9th of 
June Group) 

Explosion in the office of Swissair 

1981, 19 July 

Bern, 

Switzerland 

ASALA (9th of 
June Group) 

Explosion at the Swiss Parliament 
building 

1981,20 July 

Zurich, 

Switzerland 

ASALA (9th of 
June Group) 

Explosion in an automatic photo-booth at 
Zurich’s international airport Kloten 

1981,21 July 

Lausanne, 

Switzerland 

ASALA (9th of 
June Group) 

A bomb planted in the women’s wear 
section of a department store injures 
twenty 

1981,22 July 

Geneva, 

Switzerland 

ASALA (9th of 
June Group) 

Explosion in a locker at the Comaven 
train station, four injured 

1981, 11 August 

Copenhagen, 

Denmark 

ASALA (9th of 
June Group) 

Explosion at Swissair 

1981, 20 August 

Paris, France 

ASALA (3rd of 
October Group) 

Explosion in an Alitalia office 


Los Angeles, 
California, 

U.S. 

ASALA (9th of 
June Group) 

Explosion outside the offices of Swiss 
Precision Instruments 

1981, 22 August 

Paris, France 

ASALA (3rd of 
October Group) 

Explosion in the Paris branch of Olympic 
Airways 

1981, 15 September 

Copenhagen, 

Denmark 

ASALA 

Explosion in front of the Turkish Airlines 
office injures two; the second bomb is 
defused 

1981, 16 September 

Tehran, Iran 

ASALA (9th of 
June Group) 

Explosion at the Swiss Embassy in 

Tehran 

1981, 24 September 

Paris, France 

ASALA 

The terrorists who occupied the Turkish 
Consulate General take 56 hostages. 

Consul General Kaya Inal and a security 
guard, Cemal Ozen, are seriously 
wounded. Ozen dies of his injuries in the 
hospital 
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Date 

Location of 
Attack 

Group/Name 

Used 

Incident Description 

1981, 3 October 

Geneva, 

ASALA (9th of 

Explosions at the main post office and 


Switzerland 

June Group) 

city courthouse in Geneva 

1981, 10 October 

Hollywood, 

California, 

U.S. 

ASALA 

A bomb explodes in Palladium, 

Hollywood 

1981, 25 October 

Rome, Italy 

ASALA 

Second Secretary of the Turkish 

Embassy Gokberk Ergenekon is 
wounded in the arm in an assassination 
attempt 

1981,25 October 

Paris, France 

ASALA 

Fouquet’s, a fashionable French 
restaurant, is the target of a bomb attack, 
three injured 

1981,27 October 

Paris, France 

ASALA 
(September- 
France Group) 

A series of two bomb attacks at Roissy 
Airport: one in the parking lot and the 
second in a trash can near an escalator in 
the passenger lobby 

1981, 28 October 

Paris, France 

ASALA 
(September- 
France Group) 

A bomb explosion damages a stolen 
automobile near the Eiffel Tower 

1981, 29 October 

Geneva, 

ASALA (9th of 

An attempted explosion at the United 


Switzerland 

June Group) 

Bank of Switzerland 


Paris, France 

ASALA 
(September- 
France Group) 

A bomb explosion in a movie theater, 
three injured 

1981, 2 November 

Madrid, Spain 

ASALA 

A bomb explosion in the Swissair office, 
four injured 

1981, 5 November 

Paris, France 

ASALA 

A bomb explodes in a locker at the Gare 
de Lyon, one injured 

1981, 12 November 

Beirut, Lebanon 

ASALA (Orly 
Group) 

Explosions at the French Cultural Center 
and Air France offices 

1981, 13 November 

Paris, France 

ASALA (Orly 
Group) 

A grenade attack on a police car 

1981, 14 November 

Paris, France 

ASALA (Orly 
Group) 

A grenade attack on a sightseeing boat on 
the River Seine 

1981, 15 November 

Beirut, Lebanon 

ASALA (Orly 
Group) 

Simultaneous bomb attacks are carried 
out against four French targets: the Union 
des Assurances de Paris, the Air France 
offices, the Banque Libano-Fran9aise, 
and Fransa Bank 


Paris, France 

ASALA (Orly 
Group) 

A McDonald’s restaurant is destroyed by 
a bomb 

1981, 16 November 

Paris, France 

ASALA (Orly 
Group) 

A bomb explosion in a locker at the Gare 
de l’Est, two injured 
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Date 

Location of 
Attack 

Group/Name 

Used 

Incident Description 

1981, 20 November 

Los Angeles, 
California, 

U.S. 

JCAG 

The Turkish Consulate General in 

Beverly Hills suffers extensive damage 

1981, 21 November 

Tehran, Iran 

ASALA (Orly 
Group) 

A bomb explosion at Air France and the 
French Embassy in Iran 

1981, 15 December 

London, U.K. 

ASALA (3rd of 
October Group) 

A bomb explosion at Swissair and the 

Swiss tourist information center 

1982, 14 January 

Toronto, Canada 

ASALA 

A bomb explosion at the Consulate of the 
Republic of Turkey 

1982, 17 January 

Paris, France 

ASALA (Orly 
Group) 

A bomb explodes at the Union of Banks 
and a second bomb is defused at Credit 
Lyonnais 


Geneva, 

Switzerland 

ASALA (9th of 
June Group) 

Two bombs explode in a parking lot 

1982, 19 January 

Paris, France 

ASALA (Orly 
Group) 

A bomb explodes at the Air France office 
in the Palais des Congres 

1982, 21 January 

Paris, France 

ASALA (Orly 
Group) 

Explosion in the 16th arrondissement 

1982, 28 January 

Los Angeles, 
California, 

U.S. 

JCAG 

Turkish Consul General in Los Angeles 
Kemal Arikan is assassinated while 
driving to work 

1982, 15 March 

Geneva, 

Switzerland 

ASALA 

A bomb explodes in a police car 

1982, 16 March 

Geneva, 

Switzerland 

ASALA 

A bomb explodes in a police car 

1982, 22 March 

Cambridge, 

Mass., U.S. 

JCAG 

A gift shop belonging to Turkish Honorary 
Consul General in Boston Orhan Giinduz 
is blown up; the owner is injured 

1982,26 March 

Beirut, Lebanon 

ASALA 

A bomb explodes in a movie theater in 
the Armenian quarter, two killed, 16 
injured 

1982, 8 April 

Ottawa, Canada 

ASALA and 

JCAG 

Commercial Attache of the Turkish 
Embassy in Ottawa Kani Giingor is 
seriously wounded in a knife attack 

1982, 24 April 

Cologne, FRG 

NAR 

Attempted explosion at a Turkish bank 


Dortmund, FRG 

NAR 

A bomb explodes at a Turkish bank 

1982, 4 May 

Cambridge, 

Mass., U.S. 

JCAG 

Turkish Honorary Consul General in 
Boston Orhan Giinduz is assassinated 

1982, 10 May 

Geneva, 

Switzerland 

ASALA 

Bombs exploded at Credit Suisse and 

Union Bank 

1982, 18 May 

Tampa, Florida, 
U.S. 

JCAG 

Attack on the office of Turkish Honorary 
Consul General Nash Karahan 
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Date 

Location of 
Attack 

Group/Name 

Used 

Incident Description 

1982, 24 May 

Beirut, Lebanon 

ASALA and PLO 
fighters 

A bomb explodes in a car, 12 killed, 25 
injured 

1982, 26 May 

Los Angeles, 
California, 

U.S. 

ASALA 

A bomb damages the office of the Swiss 
Banking Corporation 

1982, 30 May 

Los Angeles, 
California, 

U.S. 

ASALA 

A bomb is found in the Air Canada cargo 
terminal 

1982, 7 June 

Lisbon, Portugal 

JCAG 

Administrative Attache of the Turkish 
Embassy Erkut Akbay and his wife, 

Nadide Akbay, are assassinated in front 
of their home 

1982, 20 July 

Paris, France 

ASALA (Orly 
Group) 

Sixteen are injured in a bomb explosion 
near a cafe in the Place Saint-Severin in 
the Latin Quarter 

1982,21 July 

Rotterdam, 
the Netherlands 

ASALA 
(Annenian Red 
Army) 

Attempted assassination of Turkish 

Consul General in Rotterdam Kemalettin 
Demirer 

1982, 24 July 

Paris, France 

ASALA (Orly 
Group) 

Explosion in Paris’ Pub Saint-Germain in 
the Latin Quarter, two injured 

1982, 7 August 

Ankara, Turkey 

ASALA 

Hostages are taken at Esenboga Airport, 

10 killed, 82 injured 

1982, 8 August 

Paris, France 

ASALA (Orly 
Group) 

A bomb is defused at a telephone 
company in the 17th arrondissement 

1982, 27 August 

Ottawa, Canada 

JCAG 

Military Attache of the Turkish Embassy 
Colonel Atilla Altikat is assassinated in 
his car 

1982, 9 September 

Burgaz, 

Bulgaria 

JCAG 

Administrative Attache of the Turkish 
Consulate General in Burgaz Bora 

Siielkan is assassinated in front of his 
home 

1982, 22 October 

Boston, Mass., 
U.S. 

JCAG 

A bomb is defused on board a Northwest 
Orient airplane 

1983, 22 January 

Paris, France 

ASALA (Suicide 
Group of the 
Harnicvaharabian 
Minas Simonian 
Commando 
Martyrs) 

Attempted explosion at the ticket office 
of Turkish Airlines in Orly Airport 


Paris, France 

ASALA (Chabin 
Karahissazop) 

Hand-grenade attack on the Turkish 
Airlines office 

1983, 2 February 

Brussels, 

Belgium 

NAR 

Explosion in an office of Turkish Airlines 

1983, 28 February 

Luxembourg, 

Luxembourg 

NAR 

A bomb explosion is averted at the 
Embassy of the Republic of Turkey 
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Date 

Location of 
Attack 

Group/Name 

Used 

Incident Description 

1983,28 February 

Paris, France 

ASALA 

A bomb explodes at the Marmara Travel 
Agency, which organized trips to Turkey, 
one killed 

1983,9 March 

Belgrade, 

Yugoslavia 

JCAG 

Turkish Ambassador to Yugoslavia Galip 
Balkar is assassinated in central 

Belgrade. His chauffeur, Necati Kayar, is 
shot in the stomach 

1983, 24 May 

Brussels, 

Belgium 

ASALA 

Bombs explode in front of the Turkish 
Embassy’s Culture and Information 
offices and in front of Turkey’s Marmara 
Travel Agency 

1983, 16 June 

Istanbul, Turkey 

ASALA 

A market is attacked with grenades and 
machine guns, two killed, 21 injured 

1983, 8 July 

Paris, France 

NAR 

Hand-grenade attack on the offices of the 
British Council carried out to protest 
against the trials of Annenians in London 

1983, 14 July 

Brussels, 

Belgium 

ASALA, JCAG, 
ARA 

Terrorists murder Administrative Attache 
of the Turkish Embassy Dursun Aksoy 

1983, 15 July 

Paris, France 

ASALA 

A bomb explodes in the luggage terminal 
of Turkish Airlines in Orly, eight killed, 

55 wounded 

1983,22 July 

Tehran, Iran 

ASALA (Orly 
Group) 

Bombs explode at the French Embassy 
and Air France 

1983,25 July 

Tehran, Iran 

ASALA (Orly 
Group) 

A bomb explodes in the Trade Mission of 
the French Republic 

1983,27 July 

Lisbon, Portugal 

ARA 

Five terrorists took Deputy Chief of 

Mission (DCM) and his family hostage. 

His wife, Cahide Mihqioglu, was blown to 
pieces. The DCM, Yurtsev Mihqioglu, and 
his son, Atasay, were injured; one 
policeman was killed, another injured; all 
the terrorists were liquidated 

1983,31 July 

Tehran, Iran 

ASALA (Orly 
Group) 

Attempted explosion at the Egyptian 
missions 

1983, 7 August 

Tehran, Iran 

ASALA (Orly 
Group) 

Explosions at the Egyptian missions 

1983, 10 August 

Tehran, Iran 

ASALA (Orly 
Group) 

A mined car explodes on the grounds of 
the French Embassy 

1983, 17 August 

Tehran, Iran 

ASALA (Orly 
Group) 

Murder of an Air France employee 

1983, 27 August 

Cologne, FRG 

ASALA 

Bomb explosion at the Consulate of 

France, two killed, 23 injured 

1983, 9 September 

Tehran, Iran 

ASALA 

Two cars of the Embassy of the Republic 
of Turkey in Iran are blown up 
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Consolidated Analytical Table (continued) 


Date 

Location of 
Attack 

Group/Name 

Used 

Incident Description 

1983, 1 October 

Marseilles, 

France 

ASALA (Orly 
Group) 

A bomb blast destroys U.S., Soviet, and 
Algerian pavilions at an international 
trade fair in Marseilles, one killed, 

26 injured 

1983, 6 October 

Tehran, Iran 

ASALA 

A bomb explodes in a car of the Embassy 
of France in Iran, two injured 

1983, 29 October 

Beirut, Lebanon 

ASALA 

Hand-grenade attack on the French 
Embassy 

1984, 8 February 

Paris, France 

ASALA 

Bomb threat on an Air France flight to 

New York; the flight was delayed by an 
hour and a half 

1984, 28 March 

Tehran, Iran 

ASALA 

A timed series of attacks is carried out 
against Turkish diplomats; First Secretary 
of the Turkish Embassy Hasan Servet 
Oktem and Sergeant Ismail Pamuk 9 u 
were wounded 

1984, 28 April 

Tehran, Iran 

ASALA 

In an attempted assassination of Secretary 
at the Turkish Embassy Sadiye Yonder, 
her husband, Isik Yonder, is killed 

1984, 20 June 

Vienna, Austria 

ARA 

A bomb explodes in a car belonging to 
Assistant Labor and Social Affairs 
Counselor at the Turkish Embassy 

Erdogan Ozen, killing him and injuring 
five others, including two policemen 

1984, 13 August 

Lyon, France 

ASALA 

Explosion in a locker at the railway station 

1984, 3 September 

Istanbul, Turkey 

ARA 

A mined car explodes at the museum of 
the Topkala Palace, two killed 

1984, 8 September 

Baku, 

Azerbaijan, 

U.S.S.R. 

Terrorist 

A bomb explodes in bus No. 106, killing 
one and injuring three 

1984, 19 November 

Vienna, Austria 

ARA 

Enver Ergun, Deputy Director of the 

Center for Social Development and 
Humanitarian Affairs of the United 

Nations, Vienna, is assassinated 

1984, 25 December 

Beirut, Lebanon 

ASALA 

Bombs explode in two buildings in 

Eastern Beirut belonging to French 
commercial structures 

1985, 3 January 

Beirut, Lebanon 

ASALA 

A bomb explodes in the France Press 
building in Western Beirut; an explosive 
device is defused at the entrance to 

Banque Libano-Fran 9 aise 

1985, 12 March 

Ottawa, Canada 

ARA 

Hostages are taken in the Turkish 

Embassy, Ambassador Co§kun Kirca 
manages to escape, but suffers extensive 
injuries 
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Date 

Location of 
Attack 

Group/Name 

Used 

Incident Description 

1985,28 November 

Paris, France 

AS ALA 

French police arrest the leader of 
ASALA-RM Monte Melkonian, 
a U.S. citizen; a search of his home 
produced explosives and explosive 
devices 

1986, 23 November 

Melbourne, 

Australia 

ASALA 

Explosion opposite the Consulate 

General of the Republic of Turkey kills 
one and injures one 

1988, 12 December 

Gugark, Spitak 
District, 

Armenia, 

U.S.S.R. 

NKDA 

A Stinger missile downs 11-76 aircraft; 
all of the passengers and the crew of 3 
(79 people in all) were killed 


Khankendi, 

Nagorno- 

Karabakh, 

Azerbaijan, 

U.S.S.R. 

NKDA 

A Stinger missile downs the An- 12 
passenger aircraft of the state air 
company of Yugoslavia; two members of 
the crew were killed 

1989, 16 September 

Azerbaijan, 

U.S.S.R. 

NKDA 

A bomb explodes in a passenger bus 
going from Tbilisi to Baku, five killed, 

25 injured 

1990, 13 February 

Azerbaijan, 

U.S.S.R. 

NKDA 

A bomb explodes in a passenger bus 
going from Shusha to Baku at the 105th km 
of the Evlakh-Lachin highway, 

16 killed 

1990, 24 March 

Azerbaijan, 

U.S.S.R. 

NKDA 

A blast at the 364th km of the Norashen- 
Baku railway destroys a diesel 
locomotive, three freight cars, and 150 m 
of rails 

1990, 11 July 

Askeran 

Ditsrict, 

Azerbaijan, 

U.S.S.R. 

NKDA 

A passenger bus going from Terter 
to Kelbajar is fired at from 
submachine-guns, eight killed, 

23 wounded 

1990, 10 August 

Khanlar District, 

Azerbaijan, 

U.S.S.R. 

NKDA 

A passenger bus is blown up on the 
Samkhor-Ganja highway at the village of 
Nadel, 17 killed, 16 injured 


Azerbaijan, 

U.S.S.R. 

NKDA 

A Tbilisi-Aghdam passenger bus is 
blown up, 20 killed, 30 injured 

1990, 15 September 

Khankendi, 

Nagorno- 

Karabakh, 

Azerbaijan, 

U.S.S.R. 

NKDA 

Bomb explosion at the TV and Radio 
Center, Nagorno-Karabakh Autonomous 
Region, Azerbaijan S.S.R. 

1990, 30 November 

Askeran 

District, 

Azerbaijan, 

U.S.S.R. 

NKDA 

A passenger bus carrying employees of 
the Ministry of Internal Affairs of 
Azerbaijan from Shusha to Khankendi 
airport is blown up, two injured 
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Consolidated Analytical Table (continued) 


Date 

Location of 
Attack 

Group/Name 

Used 

Incident Description 

1991, 8 January 

Khankendi, 

Nagorno- 

Karabakh, 

Azerbaijan, 

U.S.S.R. 

NKDA 

Attempted murder of Major General of 
militia V. Kovalev, head of the 

Department of the Internal Affairs of the 
Nagorno-Karabakh Autonomous Region 

1991, 14 March 

Aghdam 

District, 

Azerbaijan, 

U.S.S.R. 

NKDA 

Explosion in an Aghdam-Shusha 
passenger bus, three killed, four injured 

1991, 9 May 

Khankendi, 

Nagorno- 

Karabakh, 

Azerbaijan, 

U.S.S.R. 

NKDA 

Attempted murder of Second Secretary of 
the C.C. Communist Party of Azerbaijan 
Viktor Polianichko 

1991, 30 May 

Khasaviurt, 

Daghestan, 

Russia 

NKDA 

A bomb explodes in a Moscow-Baku 
passenger train, 1 1 killed, 22 injured 

1991, 31 June 

Khasaviurt, 

Daghestan, 

Russia 

NKDA 

A bomb explodes in a Moscow-Baku 
passenger train, 16 killed, 20 injured 

1991, 8 September 

Aghdam 

District, 

Azerbaijan, 

U.S.S.R. 

NKDA 

A passenger bus on the Aghdam- 
Qaradagli route is blown up, six killed, 

36 injured 

1991, 7 October 

Athens, Greece 

ASALA 

Press Attache of the Republic of Turkey 
in Greece Cetin Gorgu is murdered 

1991, 20 November 

Khoja vent 

District, 

Azerbaijan, 

U.S.S.R. 

NKDA 

A Stinger missile downs an Mi-8 
helicopter with a peacekeeping mission 
on board, 22 killed, including three 
members of the crew 

1992, 8 January 

Baku, 

Azerbaijan 

Azerbaijan 

Explosion on the Sovetskaia Kalmykia 
ferry going from Krasnovodsk to Baku, 

25 passengers killed, 88 injured 

1992, 28 January 

Shusha, 

Nagorno- 

Karabakh, 

Azerbaijan 

NKDA 

A Stinger missile downs an Mi-8 
helicopter going from Aghdam to 

Shusha, 44 killed, including three 
members of the crew 

1992, 28 July 

Baghdad, Iraq 

ARA 

Irada Rzaeva, wife of the Envoy of 
the Azerbaijan Republic to Iraq, and 

Nikhal Hasanov, daughter of the Consul of 
the Azerbaijan Republic in Baghdad, 
are killed 

1992, 18 September 

Yerevan, 

Armenia 


Chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the Ashtarak District Council of Yerevan 
Hovhannes Sukiassian and his driver 
Varujan Abramian are killed 
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Date 

Location of 
Attack 

Group/Name 

Used 

Incident Description 

1993, 28 February 

Gudermes, 

Chechen 

Republic, Russia 

NKDA 

Explosion on a Kislovodsk-Baku 
passenger train, 11 killed, 18 injured 

1993, 3 May 

Y erevan, 

Armenia 


Department Head of Armenian Railways 
Ambartsum Kandilian and his driver, 

Akop Unikian, are killed 

1993, 2 June 

Baku, 

Azerbaijan 

NKDA 

A bomb explodes in a passenger car 
in a siding of the railway station in Baku 

1993, 11 December 

Tehran, Iran 

ASALA 

Administrative Attache of the Embassy 
of the Republic of Turkey in Iran £aglar 
Yiicel is murdered 

1994, 1 February 

Baku, 

Azerbaijan 

NKDA 

Explosion in a Kislovodsk-Baku 
passenger train, three killed, 20 injured 

1994, 9 February 

Khudat, 

Azerbaijan 

NKDA 

A bomb explodes in a freight car 

1994, 18 March 

Khankendi, 

Nagorno- 

Karabakh, 

Azerbaijan 

NKDA 

A Stinger missile downs military- 
transport aircraft S-130 Hercules of the 

Air Force of Iran, 34 killed, including 
three crew members 

1994, 13 April 

Daghestanskie 
Ogni, Daghestan, 
Russia 

NKDA 

Explosion in a Moscow-Baku passenger 
train, three killed, three injured 

1994, 3 July 

Baku, 

Azerbaijan 

NKDA 

Explosion in a Baku subway train, 

13 killed, 42 injured 

1994, 7 July 

Athens, Greece 

ASALA 

Counselor of the Embassy of the 

Republic of Turkey in Greece Haluk 
Sipahiogu is assassinated 

1998, 8 August 

Y erevan, 

Armenia 


Prosecutor General of Armenia Ghenrikh 
Khachatrian is murdered 

1998, 10 December 

Y erevan, 

Annenia 


Deputy Defense Minister of Armenia 
Vaghram Khorkhoruni is murdered 

1999, 9 February 

Y erevan, 

Annenia 


Deputy Minister of Internal Affairs, 
Commander of the Internal Affairs 

Forces Artsrun Margarian is murdered 

1999, 27 October 

Y erevan, 

Annenia 


Chairman of the Council of the Annenia 
Public TV and Radio Company Tigran 
Nagdalian is murdered 

1999, 27 October 

Y erevan, 

Annenia 

ARFD 

Terrorist act in the National Assembly of 
the Republic of Annenia, killing Speaker 
Karen Demirchian, Prime Minister 

Vazgen Sarkissian, Vice Speakers Ruben 
Miroian and Yury Bakhshian, Minister for 
Operational Issues Leonard Petrossian, 
and deputies Armenak Armenakian, 
Ghenrik Abramian, and Mikael Kotanian 
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Consolidated Analytical Table (continued) 


Date 

Location of 
Attack 

Group/Name 

Used 

Incident Description 

2013, 31 January 

Yerevan, 


Attempted murder of Chairman of the 


Armenia 


Union for National Self-Determination 




Paruyr Hayrikian 


NOTE: 

The following abbreviations were used while compiling the Consolidated Analytical Table: 

NKDA — The Nagorno-Karabakh Defense Army 

ARA — The Armenian Revolutionary Army 

ARFD — The Armenian Revolutionary Federation Dashnaktsutiun 

NAR — The New Armenian Resistance 

NUPA — The National United Party of Armenia 

ASALA — The Armenian Secret Army for the Liberation of Armenia 

JCAG — The Justice Commandos of the Armenian Genocide 
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3A CIA Directorate of Intelligence Research Paper 

The Armenian Secret Army for the Liberation of Armenia: 
A Continuing International Threat 

3B Judgment of the Judicial Chamber on Criminal Cases of 

the Supreme Court of the Azerbaijan S.S.R. of 15 March, 1985 
in the Case of Igor Makhovskiy 

3C Judgment of the Tambov Garrison Military Court of 
11 March, 1996 in the Case of Jahan Oganessian, 

Ashot Goloian, and Boris Simonian 

3D Judgment of the Judicial Chamber on Criminal Cases of 
the Supreme Court of the Azerbaijan Republic of 29 April, 
1998 in the Case of Azer Salman Ogly Aslanov 
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Comments to the Documents 

All forms of terror (transnational Armenian terror being one of 
them) are the most brutal, sophisticated, cynical and, therefore, most 
dangerous threat to state and public security. This banality puts terrorism 
in a nutshell and defines the anti-terrorist struggle as the main mission of 
the special services and law-enforcement agencies in every civilized and 
self-respecting country all over the world. 

This struggle (the prevention of terrorist attacks and investigation of 
crimes of terror) has produced a heap of documents of different legal sta- 
tuses ranging from operational reports to court sentences. For various rea- 
sons, these documents are not made known to the public, who have to be 
satisfied with media reports that cannot be checked or verified. I have de- 
liberately gone beyond these limits to demonstrate that the problem of 
transnational Armenian terrorism was very prominent in the twentieth cen- 
tury and will probably survive in the twenty-first century. This means that 
the public should gain its own impression about the scope of the problem 
and the price the special services and law-enforcement agencies in many 
countries have already paid for establishing control and subsequently curb- 
ing the terrorist activities of Armenian nationalists. 

For obvious reasons, I have limited myself to several documents 
carefully selected from the heap of similar papers related to my subject 
to convince the reader that some twenty years ago Armenian terrorism 
was a problem of planetary dimensions that threatened Russia (and the 
Soviet Union before it) and its citizens. I am convinced that not all Ar- 
menians are terrorists and that violence and terror are not their immanent 
qualities. The documents presented here show, however, that public and 
political institutions of the Armenian ethnicity (the state, parties, public 
and religious unions, the Church, etc.) never rejected terror when it was 
possible and, more so, when they could avoid punishment and retribu- 
tion. This is true of the Caucasus (both the Northern and Southern Cau- 
casus) and the rest of the world. 

The first document in my documentary collection is CIA Directorate 
of Intelligence Research Paper The Armenian Secret Army for the Libera- 
tion of Armenia: A Continuing International Threat compiled in the first 
quarter of 1983 and dealing with the Armenian Secret Army for the Lib- 
eration of Armenia (ASALA), one of the most active and efficient terror- 
ist organizations of Armenian terrorists. Declassified on 30 April, 2013, 
it was published on the CIA official website once sensitive information 
that might reveal the sources of information had been removed. The spe- 
cial services never declassify documents — they declassify information. 
To keep the names of the informers or certain specifics of organization 
and information exchange inside the analytical departments of the special 
services, certain places or even fragments of the text were hidden under 
strips of paper glued to the text. This is done by all special services in all 
countries and makes the patches in the published texts a sure sign of their 
authenticity. Closer scrutiny reveals the borders of the paper strips used 
to conceal too sensitive information or even pages of sensitive informa- 
tion (this happened to pages ii and iv) left out of the publication. 
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The same section contains several court sentences against the orga- 
nizers and perpetrators of the terrorist acts committed in the Soviet Union, 
the Russian Federation, and the Azerbaijan Republic in the last quarter of 
the twentieth century, not simply by ethnic Armenians, but also by mem- 
bers of underground anti-Soviet Armenian nationalist organizations or 
officials of the special services of the Armenian Republic or accomplices 
of other nationalities drawn into Armenian terrorist activities. The choice 
was prompted by my intention to demonstrate that Armenian terrorism 
was a prominent problem in Russia during Soviet power and in post-So- 
viet times and by the desire to give people normally unfamiliar with court 
sentences a chance to read documents of this sort and, in particular, their 
rare examples passed twenty-odd years ago. This is done in full compli- 
ance with the official policy of information openness. 

It should be said that before the early 1990s (that is, in the pre- 
computer age) official (and all other) documents were typed on typewrit- 
ers, hence the imperfect type. Flere the photocopies of court sentences 
are accompanied by their translations into English. 

The letters along the left side of all the documents can barely be 
seen because the originals were bound together with other relevant docu- 
ments once the case was closed and were not to be removed from the file 
no matter what. 

The first of the court sentences published here relates to Igor Ma- 
khovskiy who, on 15 March, 1985, was sentenced by the Judicial Cham- 
ber on Criminal Cases of the Supreme Court of the Azerbaijan S.S.R. to 
1 5 years in prison for his involvement in the bomb explosion in a bus in 
Baku on 8 September, 1984. The crime was organized by Ghenrikh Var- 
tanov, who was sentenced to treatment in a psychiatric clinic as a person 
of diminished responsibility. This means that Makhovskiy, who had 
been drawn into the crime by Vartanov, was treated as the main culprit. 
Significantly, ethnic Armenian Vartanov, who was driven by ideas of 
nationalism and blood feud and made and detonated the bomb, was de- 
clared a person of diminished responsibility who needed psychiatric 
treatment. Ethnic Russian Makhovskiy, who helped him, was sentenced 
to 15 years of detention, with the first 5 years in prison. This was a 
grossly politicized sentence stemming from the official ideology of pro- 
letarian internationalism, which treated the aggressive nationalism of 
“numerically small peoples” as derangement, while the desire of Rus- 
sians to help as a crime. 

The second document is the sentence of the Tambov Garrison Mil- 
itary Court of 1 1 March, 1 996 against Flead of the Department of Intel- 
ligence in Enemy Territory of the National Security Directorate of the 
Republic of Armenia Lieutenant Colonel Jahan Oganessian, an official 
of the same Directorate Major Ashot Goloian, and a consultant of the 
Second Department of the Antiterrorist Directorate of the Federal Coun- 
terterrorist Service of the Russian Federation Major Boris Simonian, 
who joined them (answering the call of ancestral blood). They were ac- 
cused of making preparations to carry out a series of terrorist acts in 
Russia. This document proves beyond doubt that, in the first half of the 
1990s, it was not only Chechen separatists, but also the special services 
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of the Republic of Armenia (today Russia’s closest ally) that were wag- 
ing a war of terror against Russia. Acting and retired officers of the 
Armenian state security structures managed to draw Russian citizens into 
their criminal designs, contrary to the officially declared policy of friend- 
ship and good neighborly relations. 

The sentence of the Tambov Garrison Military Court against offi- 
cials of the National Security Directorate of the Republic of Armenia and 
their accomplice, an ethnic Armenian employed by the Federal Security 
Service (FSS) of the RF, who participated in terrorist activity in the terri- 
tory of Russia and Azerbaijan, contained an interesting historical fact that 
escaped the attention of the investigatory team. Flowever, it was described 
in the documents with all the details as befits professional jurists. I have 
in mind the TT gun with an inscription “To Comrade Melkumov from the 
NKVD” (NKVD — Russian abbreviation for the People’s Commissariat 
for Internal Affairs. — Ed.). It was established that the gun (in the posses- 
sion of former Lieutenant Colonel of the Special Services of Armenian 
S.S.R. Oganessian) was directly related to the history of Armenian trans- 
national terrorism of the 1 920s, that is, the time when political terror was 
part and parcel of the state policy of the Republic of Armenia ruled by 
Dashnaktsutiun. 

In October 1919, a decision was made at the Ninth Congress of the 
ARF Dashnaktsutiun in Yerevan to carry out Operation Nemesis to liqui- 
date the former leaders of the Ottoman Empire and the Azerbaijan Demo- 
cratic Republic personally involved in the police and military operations 
that had caused numerous deaths among the Armenians during the 1905- 
1907 revolution in Russia and World War I. Operational leadership and 
material support was entrusted to Hakob Ter-Hakobian, better known as 
Shahan Natalie, and Grigor Merjanov. The delegates passed the death sen- 
tence (devoid of any legal power) against 41 people; nine of these were 
carried out. 

Ismail Enver Pasha, former Chief of General Staff of the Ottoman 
Empire, was one of the 4 1 sentenced to death and one of the nine liqui- 
dated. After the defeat of his country in World War I, he moved to Cen- 
tral Asia to lead the Basmachi movement in the Bukhara Khanate (the 
territory of Uzbekistan) in the hope of finally realizing his ideas of pan- 
Turkism and moving as far away as possible from the Armenian nation- 
alists. Hakob Melkumian, a member of Dashnaktsutiun, joined, as vol- 
unteer Yakov Melkumov, the Special Cavalry Brigade of the State Po- 
litical Directorate — the First Separate Turkestan Cavalry Brigade gath- 
ered to fight the Basmachi. In a series of clashes, the Soviet Chekists 
routed the main Basmachi forces. On 4 August, 1922, in the village of 
Chagana, 25 km from the town of Baljuan (today in the territory of Ta- 
jikistan), the Basmachi commanders, including Ismail Enver Pasha, were 
liquidated. Later, Hakob Melkumian claimed the honor; in 1958, he de- 
scribed his involvement in this operation as “an act of retribution against 
one of the main participants in and ideologists of the ‘genocide of the 
Armenians’ in the Ottoman Empire in 1915.” 

In 1936, his 15-year-long service in the state security structures of 
the Soviet Union was rewarded with an “honorary revolutionary weap- 
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on”; after his death, the gun was returned to the state to be kept at the 
KGB Museum at the Council of Ministers of the Armenian S.S.R. At the 
beginning of the Nagorno-Karabakh crisis, the gun was requisitioned 
from the museum and given to the head of the intelligence-subversive 
group of the National Security Directorate of the Republic of Armenia 
that operated in Moscow. When the sentence against Oganessian, Go- 
loian, and Simonian came into force, the gun, as an instrument of crime 
and material evidence, was destroyed. In this way, the history of one 
object reflected the entire history of transnational Armenian terrorism in 
the territory of Russia and the Soviet Union. 

The third document in my collection is the court sentence against 
former Captain of the Armed Forces of Azerbaijan Azer Aslanov sen- 
tenced by the Judicial Chamber on Criminal Cases of the Supreme Court 
of the Azerbaijan Republic to life imprisonment on 29 April, 1998 for 
the bomb explosion in the Baku subway on 3 July, 1994 that killed 13 
and injured 42. He carried out the terrorist act on the instigation of the 
special services of the Republic of Armenia. This document was includ- 
ed in this collection for two reasons. First, citizens of Russia should 
know that Armenian terrorists organized terrorist acts not only in the 
Moscow but also in the Baku subway. Second, and more important, for 
some time after the crime, Azer Aslanov had been hiding in the RF, was 
tracked down, arrested by the joint efforts of the FSS of the Russian 
Federation and the Ministry of National Security of the Azerbaijan Re- 
public, and transferred to the Azerbaijan Republic. This is a graphic ex- 
ample of efficient and fruitful cooperation between Russia and Azerbai- 
jan in their joint opposition to the Armenian terrorist aggression waged 
against them. The sentence was drafted in Azeri (the state language of 
Azerbaijan) and in Russian (since the Russian special services had been 
involved in tracking down and arresting the criminal). 

The meaning of the documents published below is not limited to the 
history of the countries involved; they demonstrate how they coped with 
transnational Armenian terrorism at different times in history. In the So- 
viet Union and in post-Soviet Azerbaijan Republic, the response was 
harsh and uncompromising, in Yeltsin’s Russia, it was viewed as a sort 
of “prank,” the punishment for which was much milder than the gravity 
of the crime. In the United States, it was regarded as a geopolitical tool 
to be used against the Soviet Union in the military-political confrontation 
between the East and the West. 
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Additional anti-American iinfluences. The rsghtwim Armenian terrorist 
group, the J alike CommaidiH far ib? Afflieflrtn Genocide, bis focused 
ilmnsc exclusively Ori Turkish largels. 

in • development that haiommwri implications for international coopera- 
Hdn ajainsL terrorism, several Wei! European nations base apparently 
eeachtd .jttoinir editions with ASALA. allowing the ler rorisis freedom to- 
PUFHie Tuslish targets in eiehan^e far promises not Ki-allack. indigenous 
citizens- The Turks have responded, angrily op Inst what they ice as 
European indiffeteetic la rir cosmivance mLh ASA I, A UmriaBL. They are 
strongly pressing the Unilcd Stakes: both to put pressure -on European 
governments and to give more ■JiretL assistance in combating that ihrtat. 


Ibespifasonseseibacta. ibe mayor Armenian: terrorist groups relain conid 
crable cip.ibil«iy ASALA and Ibe Jiulice Commandos have Assassinated 
JO Turkish officials and private Cililens ard have conducted over Z0O 
bum tongs since I9TS. aSaLA^ Shift toward indiscriminate sapience 
during the past faur years malts ljrge-«*le Casualties mcee likely as the 
group tatg-tis -Commercial aircraft avd tretjed public places. Recent 
iragmenutiOA within ASA LA and Armenian ppliiici! groups, in our 
eili.rn.nfan. increases Ihr risk of IcrrurUl violence, particularly in Western 
Europe, as Ibe various splinter gfOup* ric for Lhc atLenLionpr ihe A«neitian 
CtHnonunity. 


Sir 


yfc.vew 
V. erJi-.-IMM 

/*~*n i$t4 
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The Amtfoian lyesTEl Army 
for (he UbffBtion rrf Amtrifc 
A Ccnrimiing IntcmalfMal Threat 


ILrti. ground io jlnKiui Tereorlsm Aiwalin Secnd Arvo lor the l.ibcranos *i Armenia 


Armenian terrain grereje onerifibiy vinLlo crcue 
-an snispsndcnl Armenias homeland. Maierfshi: 
hiriprir Armenia n hranelind *is CtMiuemd in she 
mid-IJth Wniuiy by thcOtlLHnm Turki, wit: rrndtr- 
atcd Armenian diKonlanl by lb? diri«oeif*e Oli«r.jn 
-millet" system, This ga'e Armcniant ihd Other 
min?! lies t large nwaw^-pr rndependome: in c*- 
chongc for passive political loya'ly Armewiny Ln-ttS 
in their awn communities and practiced iVir failh 
aid cu i toms under the leadership «f Ihr Armenian 
pairiiKh. Cher rime., ite Ethnic cohrsivenrss cikcw 
xi«d by the siIIh system fostered Mtioni* itm >ithin 
iT.*= Onamih tmpirt. SertKk G.'eefcs, and Bulgarians, 
ui’h Eheairisueoe at i rue res Led Western piatfl, 
reefed ihcir u-n Memirler and agmied, for auLona- 
ItWot MMaM amtt 

Armir-jn :»nlui ueiary treups ai the end at Lbs I Mi h 
Unites nsushi io txiihluh an indejiendrflt Armenun 
Mate rhinif World War I, some ArmenuM in 
eastern Tuifcey aB*od cherHaehCi wiLh lit Ruiiii±i >n 
the belief thal Russian fEPitaoee ifie wCnM gu*i*n- 
tto an indtper^tnt Arrotnis Reported Armenian 
"fifth column" act hodies against Ihc har^ FfpWrf 
Ottoman state led to Ihc drporiitHn of Armenians 
from eastern Turkey inlo ■■hat ssSstm soda). Turkish 
buiei'acrais, ueder imprecise orders. treaLcd local 
Armenian populaucesas tn.iors During i he farced 
su earner :“j«h of 1911, tens of thousands cf Armt 
e.j« died es roust or were tlaugltsrtd by local 
groups, iiKludiag Kurdbh n.besmt' LitimaLes «T the 
mill dtiih roll range irons. MX) .000 so 1.3 mil.dn, 
Tsnsui'.Ag ad «niMNO al rallying point uod by Armt- 
mid Knorin J roups so justify che>e aeiionE. Today 
MuCW of it* HMJW Areoeeiiaiu in Turkey live ba 
[slsnhul. wi-rfh Idi boeoow shtieai ofth: Armtniin 
tmpmian Church in Turkey *nd Piiriarr&iEe. 


ASA LA vi as formed .0 January I M7J. Il-, dt Lined 
f uoK include "libetfsioaT' of Cradslkmal Armenian 
lands — cneompatyinf pasts or present-day Turkey. 
Jran, and the Soviet Union — payment cf icpiralions 
by the Tc-rl Ah Govern me nl. and puTMic irknowtodg' 
dOtm Sy !hc Turkish timer men l if the iOligeno- 
u>dt Morwner. i» accord with ala Mamin- Leninist 
tdectafy. ASALA advocates armed struggle In 
ichsevc Lbt I- bcri non or Axmenia and to funhef iSe 
i-ttroLts orihoecploilod r Losses ASAL.A hissiaiied 
thal sis rruciulkmarir ibocey djssinguislits ii from the 
other majnr Armenian l error in grotip, the righisa.Aa 
Jusiioe Comma idos for ibe Arnienu n [rcoocidc 
iJCAGl. 

ASA LA appeart 10 be a f roufi of J-Oon* rtiofeiionir* 
ft, made m ileir L*enEiei and ILv ine yr raving limed in 
LttuLfon. An ASA I A ttrroriii.copiE.iod in IMS said 
tbn ASALA *» HfOnliod along milMiry linei ruin 
+hw he called brig ides or dim-bens Until recently i*e 
irtca lime about the ASA LA decmsnmakinE preKcss 
or the >4en|itiet cf the tardership ccac.' 

Apparem- 

'y a tenlral ocnuniltco — -i-hou: locaLvcn io nokiHwis 
oversees the group's aetinties. 

ASAI.A oeiginaliy used iap- 
pem apparau overt, legal groups - * h it*, inoe r 
view, prnhifety prcfrided mewilliiior, prctufioit. and 
SoglEisc acadtance Tor ASA LA terrorist operaeiora 
Tlese support groi.pt — Fcputar Moieencoii Tor the 
Armen-m Secrei Army f« Lbt IJbetatioo of Armenia 
lPMASAI_Ay— mere aeaive is PariA Loodo?. i=4 
Ottawa. 

' la LVH Ha|=f- I1 i|9Plu — a -cbTuruds Arnui uw. ■-h- r S mr 
betinx w be ■■ ahu — (nHidy Khald'ed kuudljL ike dur 
v ? Hfv-.m hr LA Atlbtf«ib L ctanuc pnaa-#npaic&cL rt- 
il-Ji - h> ii '*4 lA IN iH'Mbi K-ih-ii Be-ai « 

II July I Hi„ 

ilu lULUEinui re llitecua'i rfi .- 1 rruv LtV 
bn ■ aw w ilkr* In nap from icinu 


1 
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Juft'Cf r ".iHnHH J p»V.y,i for the Armenia* Genocide 


The second promlntnr Armenian terrorist a* pan! ra- 
tion jAc Juttiif Commandos foe rAc Armenian (ietur- 
tide {JCAtlh ii u t.fhlu line iBil.Vjwn.'i'ifjr *rnu(- nnlh- 
Iiuf Tin-In SO AS ALA. rrfVr ftrmjn'jl snrcpi. Or patron 
rtfUrf JCaG. Mr 45 A LA. demands .m Armenian 
homeland and a#ictor Turkish rf.viyiih'inn of the 
1915 Armenian genocide. 

We believe the lattice Commandos uere created jn 
1975 by the Armenian £!eWWiana'y federation 
'AKFi — otaa ktuhci at the Dathmt Parry r he moil 
I — .-I,rr a.ei Unit pvnrtfui Atmeniuo polltltal Lvxdrti'Jd- 
rkui The A tit-’ n di founded iri JX!H hy a frOup Ctf 
Armenian inSriSrClvyrit in the TuanwmWfMJ refi/pt 
of /turn a. at a response to ‘•Tolmce ten milted 
apatnsi Armenian people under the rule qf Turkish 
Su/jan Abdul Humid, from its ittceprina. the Aft f 
Adi d.'ifiw ^ itielf with nhtr.et ftyttird the- 6<r 
upfurt unity far an aniaHomoui .\rptc.-..-e.-. ipif*r 
the rode/ World War II. sLr At? 
pjnjirnanfHf. c.'./i-CeyTimz.-nTj irfujAhfr ttrf fctl fclTtf 
itnrArrd In ij&TrAnf u i; - " n ■. r fv.'J .h Jt* T * L'.f L fir 

SLn-i'ifJ:i. ■K-.tiim they hold rnponstHi ter, fAr dtiSrwfr- 
rjun til" lAf Arrwr.rd an xr^uAiVf in fS-jOj 

Our uiun'i j|> and 4i large body Of dtlftPKl r-,djccdl 
that JCAG It the action m-t* -aff^ ART- ij*eprr\ 
t Aar JAf ARFcreoird a military tentplo r-utmr if ibe 
emergence of r he Mar znt -Lent mfti ASALA, lrf.'ick 
*aj pectabTj rfrak-TAg the more rtf/toif, s u-tenrr- 
prone iurh away from jAy AJtf. Cbmpeiitiao he’ 
tntr* JtAti and AS ALA has been keen during the 
pan few year A. Xrteeat irrrOnit oitacki option 
TtctSdih miereiTi Aaw Ore* iiaimtd by both groups. 

and rir dutL-rJd i,.t .Jnr rri.up jaMrJl'rtTWJ AtrMA TO iput- 

the- other ta act iVr Adit- dJia teen a few Iioiatues if 

nrrjnlvrd defo-linx from nnr group 10 I.tr nrArr, 
pre I Li .-TT—.b! v nrjC rknl iff I Jr . 1 . 1 . 1 : 'r, l j I eOmrtliOn Jbur 


jjnvfy to hair treater opportwieiiiei to mod art oper- 
ations afslasi Turks. The peamnfni Knfilih-San- 
fuOfe puAAiniliiwr Admtpitn PfpEjripr fitrj the Ax- 
fust I Iff riinnclnfw in Lot An flies of an ASALA 
member — the ton of a prominent A RF leader — as 
evidence of i‘Af frqniru disenchonlment and dtiertiotr 
of Oathnaf youth to more active radical groups ikvA 
arASALA 


jXVv ^ ftrf.b.i, 

far feu. iff pfA,fyk- 

rArtivr.r Turin h ii'i f&opfr fetwik ^ 

fviiU- /hit* dirts# ItPAPP ^ t 

«fA(. 

irjL j vi»#j }£Afi c-~'irk‘ rr rxrrff&otfa$crtt*tittiSTiTf!i'- 
load- lnipKXrf ibUPGtdJt'U fttdtriWr 

ri™ hi itfs’- 5 'j rfi ijj fun i -J . . 

iiKd qppftiy fc ^ AlnS ntvr&iist* fc VFrtfciift 

•ftp 1 ' VI i«S, Art /-if- 1= ted ' r, r£n M .‘■■LhJ fr ■ 

fj ajjJr«^Aflti-s oF.impcTi 

fn conirdii fti 4XA1.1.. JCdO tiii' -i?V J rJitenfnciri 
or ihreatrtieJ w ipndrstf riph'aotl j !:&,hy t r-flyxp Itfar 
release of capiurf/l f-ptA'^tidS, iff -n-ntfdtpii} 

"uA‘ e n Iformtd - ■*■ fy r fe. iriGoe-r i iT-Ai? 

assassins— only r,r.ify u» r iTc-di-tr.^ 

and irained h-iVifsiiJi A-ifs T'oqlh t-nlii-i-sApGAes a 
fMt-rjmr Slir l*;tt .*jv ,-|h orS-fy-W.-aifo: tv 
J<-'A Q opefAih* jjwJjfeyw ttie.4 l»(| & jf ,en pelts. 
OpetrttiOri. 1 


A&ALA’j hradqvnriKn i* Wftii Ktiruc itvwely 
diwupltd b> !hv invjL-taM ai l.tliiiwn ifl Juse 
L9Si irrflhrwb'OS.tKnLftfit.ItJJfl.al'iht Ptltdclnlini. 
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A r r a r r jOar ,>■ r 1 : ,* Vr Mik ASAlA 
I'raJer fha pv Ifecdfd ftfwr it 

em*t*,i 


W< 6ellewe AiAL.A did r^E^hL irjlfe Mrt* mem- 
b«» Na« and i;rrii; bewfww, *e nn-pr-rt a 
iskCitM <if she AS At* irwjn^r^hip hat rer--inod in 
p*dn'!, prihapl it 11 iftltti*? ltalYS 

fhijljljnt I .cric-i. i.d Orpnij-Jimn 

AKA! A s Ijeliia — iMiuqlkn l«d bombl ngl— 
haot undeejone sai/se pha-hpa durmt ftt pari rtmr 
|«S, lie tram impenm rtifl hat hern ASALA'* 
^tS Hd dl4 Ihaifatfc larjxlt irm>hnag non -Tur kith 
vibliart [n |?Tp ASALA began targcling Wo-lfi® 
inlcrntT — especially French and Swiu inreiahaiioti 
iVr arrests oT ASALA member* ASALA hu ilto 
conducted hostage (fern ion* —sibtes ei iheTurfciih 
Lm batty ta Tehran and Fj*i± doting 1991 — ■■mol as 
ULMCIldg ttLini.ihed etlbUc al ! in 1mn A mi>re lethal 
ihif" ifl ititiii lit* faced I ft (h$Or!y Airport bombing 
on 11 July isai, which kill'd eifhi md.T0si4ed 55. 
The bniiib, blamed m a aniioie. hid. ken intended In 
esptode nhilt Hie Turkish jitliegf bm in Right. which 
-!>.a hint HlliiHbl iXritl Of ausriltk* 

A rind- ! ■Ssd ’ usiuege in indironminalc liolenoc by 
ASALA Hh HlB(Wffil=°i Orly Ororjjs— pfo- 
vnleid ihanpa within I hr uqnninjeiun. 


rcmi'tcd in farther changes .a ASALA't infrutruc- 

EUK. 


We alto bclime iIul there n 4 pjuiy Pv ropr-n it!c 
effort by AS A[..A io develop a bread base of support 
for it* pafrti&l gs*|p. 


.A jtci+ release of 29 July announced ikat the oar.- 
jien hid created an Armenian l.ihtiirOui Prjjniia- 
non dedicated to miemiiionxl pnliireil elfOdp lo gain 
an Armenua homeland. Failure by I bo congress and 
the new political wgMtaMLjfts ic condemn Armtnian 
eesroriti vigVnw may indicate thal pto-ASALA dtsle- 
fatal ewitrbl bot h groups 

ASA LA's indiscriminate vso'entc has also provoked 
Crag msnijtkm ■»ii,hin the terrorist ranks. A new igg a* 
!t= group — ihe ASALA Rcwplinioniry Movement 
W44 rm ineil i= Beirut in August IJSJ, pledging to 
HTitinuc ihe irmod struggle but only tgiimi whit 
they consider legitimate "mitnary Lirgeis." W-e inter- 
peel "rr lilary largets" to mean Turkish <lipkM-_>EiO 
and official insiallackoi. 


In our view, ASAI.A ysaisoaed iu support 
groups beei j« of ihdr rducunie toiuecan 
ASALA'* violent campaign agiiMi isofi-Ttiiiil iar- 
geis. lie discarding of ASA3. Vs, suptviri i^ani 
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Appngvfltf torR*l*iW MHOO 


AKAI..A hit mad* at/e.\tt4ittjoTy tfilcmcalj rrjard- 
iru ill relilionn wjih. Weil l : Lrc^tjn itrj-cvi.it i 
Claima Hint AiiAI.A member cf u;*niianj.l in 
la the kilim K«d KiitJdtual lie S|*niih 
h'ltherltnd and l-ileri* i h TAi icitornu hj.nr hnn 
denied dy ASA! A iiwtcnrftHlrt arid eornmuniquci 
ANA I A hi* jlle dinned as jlliiiKx “i!h the Kvidr 
^ Wwkte'i P»rl? iKWPl ind joint pariinpenhm. 
wiib |h ? KB'P, in in itlwk cm the TvrluhCoruvIile 
n H'rjiiwsorp. frincc. in November ISSO. toother 
ek-im? nf j?in| ifFl fcri. hjvt hern iuued. 

Harden CiDscwmnciie IJnti 

S'yrr*. AiihH.Hjfh 5}iri |ivtTi link usktineo ic 

ASA I A in i hy paiLwc bfhoc I hit this in chirjiri 
■A Ihc ».ihc of the -ri'ii.ir.r. of Lebanon lid lie 
ro»lln* oimckin of unit ASAL.A oembenia 
DdmiKui. 
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fruo. Alliciigh ASALA r.il .ilif Kheesei- 

m'» rrwd-jemn, lie l?BI rsceuLkked'r.nii AJAU 

nunifttrt in k*n *hd cherpeent ippr^uwsaef Arme- 
ni»n> the™ have fcnnri A5ALA to ioeik i(j p™- 
Ikm- A-Wfltiji=i (0 an Armenian nutor.ihif journal. 

K hoerrini in. engaging in rchfiwii gtiftWitaM cf 
Airncnianp. insludieg thcehwFeef Armenian sehorii 
iid Ifcr impmilioti of a "nen-Nimic iutn 1>c. 
Armenians. The Armenian Center i» Isfahan ^ai 
attacked lb* Jt r-fT'l u I hjn i r.v Gu iris i n Apr ! IfJSl — -on 
it« anniversary of ifcc genocide obierted by Arme 
riiirri i ;cund :hr »«*a Tit xi the imttn of 51 
Armenians in Pirn afsrr ihe Orly bomb rj. trench 
muni la usee La Tehran have been the lertet •>' several 
nuclei by i re Orly Graa^tii A£AE.A cove russet 
We euspeei :hcw aiucka may have been conducted, 
with Iranian Keupvatif fee asiTSiance. tsanas-lrani- 

ah iclihom tuvr'Sccii HH,-ei , d> iLuJcJ in Ihc "aVdf 

I'Miich (jouernnieoi (ancillary to* dLtiideii Iranian 
hiprVra <4 an lunlm a inert Ft in h\y IM) vd Ih 
ae.k Of FaeiWh iniliftij equipment I-.I paq, 
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■ H.^iir-’hiriCa* hnMfcr‘.i. ■K'aJr.'nat^ <M|ui >!ImU 


[ be " hi I hrr^ii lt-n(Hm*r 

Armenian cerrenita hat iitini L.miN ■.ir.urni Tur- 
ks) •» rilJ' iMJ F lift wwril Wnl Kurftpssn retinlrii^ 
in which Aumtfliia j.n*clL» hire uim pta-prtwr 
ublep In AnLi.fi ivitw. iftc Wipn European* — par- 
. fr&tlit tr.J .At 4'USjGLjAd/ |5#lSK3t!' — arc Coin* fir kss 
: c 2 RriTlffi 'a n v H.'knr< agiim.1 


Turks. ASAl.A's apfureni wcceu In working nm 
I oe.il Ai(L."’!Mdjiior» aith pome European tcntr*. 
mrt' and it* public iliLtmcnls jo 1b» effect maj 
fiplj-in Anka ra'p-atli-ludc ThuTur'An.'hTipi'cimTicnL 
shebrlirro.lhal Armenian .ivuniromonsof Tutini. 
-H i p k. i ■, hate nut rwcirtd prion;) ptdke incrion. 
The Ihrrat of iVSALA reprisals has pc ■ odici .Ij nc- 
snllcd in suspended utiiuti or upibion at ilw 
ASaLA members from i country ASALA'i public 
ciimmunhqije+rigjrdfj suchooneeisinni hirtkighu 
enema T urkish peeoepiioae :h.n wee Wear European 
governments are iJflSJitheili 10 the Armenian lefrfn- 

ikl Cxuvi. 

L bt Sniu Nearijemi 

Sw iu juthi'M ilie* mi) hire brm i mlTmreumJ hy im- 
filirie AKA1.A ihrejts |w 0- reparais irreMs 

ef ASA LA inspttert Qn 3 OttPbtr I P&O* Em) 

ASAI A iipcriii™ jo. Osncvy mn arreted after a 
iky »yr= iremtl'r-i ‘Jstfr-aicd. A group caH- 
ing iii¥lf iftr October 1 QrganiraEkP' irnmodiilcly 
bigxn j-lmunbiin um^aigR aga-imS I hr 5*i» Gca'nro- 
mcm! Ip forts lbs rduis Cf the l*u jriwnm. On 
1 January lbSI.AS.ALA declared a eroalkai cd 
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O/TtlTtJ nfcr ■fhrdi’H qfa 7 j'i. Ill J \ fttfvil .m 


aitaclci itJ: ”.ir i* M/irUcJ uni.il i>n Li ul date cf one 
■of sht itwoeiau. HefeiNc Ihc ccpiratwn the ASA l,A 
deadline, oee lorrorin “-as gmen a impended 
stnunn, re ejMcJ. ltd fiom \*iLrntind for 

I $ j.eirr. *hon > of le r ih e deadline, the pityr pinonc ■ 
mas given a suspended and rdaud. 

The vrc«r>d S«in.-.ASALA confronlaLkci Vhwcd rhi 
j!«cn of aSaLa operative Sfas d « Jamgtsichiaa on 
V J.ro | Mt: i for chi ■•filer of j TueSuh oceiuhr 
odficej in Genesra Aa in iTe prevKus cue, a group 
calling itjLdir the tune 9 Orgemr.iisun b^gan a "suiiifc- 
mg campaign against Jiv- ia targets. Shortly afeee 
JamgPIChna irtl itmensed ip 1 3 years in priwin en 
19 December L9B1 , AS A [.A publiety anrHicnofiJ ihi! 
j !Ijl in. a Id vr.-;M in I (ul :t nnikl wi:ri :tf : }j -.p-! ■ 
ebian's relent. A3AE.-A indkated shat it *j» declar- 
ing lie Lhooe ii. lighi ef "new ■dfin:l«i*=*i , ill." h> ibe 

■tan. prqnyrrjfcly I hr ci.in-^. rmn?.l:,.:n ,;f |hc 

Turkish Government for not offidalty mwanning I be 
1 01 ? manatur and hit refire roes to ihr Pliltrt of ibe 
Armenians. 


In i wo 

tij+ec.eni appeals hearings, JhdOKfiiaiV-s IS-ycar 
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Figure 1 

Armenian Terrorism: Number of Incidents per Country, 
1975-83 
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would not conduct attacks in Italy except against 
Turkish targets. In return, the Italians would close the 
emigration offices within six months. Although 
Hagopian later said that the Italians reneged by 
simply moving the offices and changing their names, 
there have been no more ASALA attacks in Italy. 



The Turkish Response 

Armenian terrorism is a serious domestic political 
issue. Unlike other political issues in Turkey, however, 
it arouses no significant disagreement along right-left 
lines. Most Turks, regardless of their political views, 
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A Chronology of Armenian Terrorism, 
January 1975-December 1983 a (continued) 


Date 

Location of Attack 

Group/Name Used 

Incident Description 

19 November 

Rome, Italy 

ASALA 

Bombing of Turkish Airlines office 

25 November 

Geneva, Switzerland 

October 3 

Bombing of Geneva office of Union Bank 

1 December 

Paris, France 

JCAG 

Bombing of British Airways, Lufthansa, and Sabena 
Airlines offices 

5 December 

Marseilles, France 

October 3 

Bomb discovered at Swiss Consulate 

1 1 December 

Rome, Italy 

ASALA 

Attempted assassination of Turkish diplomat 

16 December 

London, England 

October 3 

Bomb discovered at the French tourist and railroad 
offices 

17 December 

Sidney, Australia 

JCAG 

Assassination of Turkish General Consul and 

bodyguard 

25 December 

Zurich, Switzerland 

October 3 

Bombing of Zurich airport radar 

29 December 

Madrid, Spain 

October 3 

Bombing of TWA and Swissair offices, injuring 
seven 

30 December 

Beirut, Lebanon 

October 3 

Bombing of Credit-Swisse Bank 

1981 

12 January 

Paris, France 

ASALA 

Attempted assassination of Turkish official 

19 January 

Beirut, Lebanon 

ASALA 

Bombing of Armenian businessman’s vehicle as part 
of extortion effort 

27 January 

Milan, Italy 

October 3 

Bombing of Swissair and the Swiss tourist office, 
injuring one 
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Case No. 43 1985 

JUDGMENT 

In the name of the Azerbaijan Soviet Socialist Republic 
The Judicial Chamber on Criminal Cases of the Supreme Court of 
the Azerbaijan S.S.R. of Original Jurisdiction 

15 March, 1985 City of Baku 

Consisting of: Chairman of the Supreme Court A. Zeynalov, 

People’s Assessors ( 1 ) R. Koroleva, (2) R. Avagimov, 
with the participation of Prosecutor O. Parsadanov, 

Public Prosecutor O. Popov, 

Lawyers I. Zmud and S. Karamanova, and 
Translator Z. Aliev, 

in the presence of Secretary R. Novruzova, 
having heard in a public court session the case against 

Igor Makhovskiy, born in 1960, living in Baku, Russian, a citizen of the So- 
viet Union, member of the All-Union Leninist Young Communist League 
(Komsomol), married, previously unconvicted, first-year student at the Elec- 
tromechanical Department of the Azizbekov Azerbaijan Institute of Petro- 
chemistry, residing in Baku at the following address: 7th micro region, build- 
ing 5, Apt. 53, 

accused of committing the crime envisaged in Arts 17, 94(6) and Arts 17, 15, 94(4, 6) 
of the Azerbaijan S.S.R. Criminal Code, 

has established that: 

Defendant Igor Makhovskiy, well aware that his companion Ghenrikh Vartanov 
intended to kill people by setting off bombs in public places to take revenge on those 
he blamed for his personal misery, supported these criminal intentions and was an ac- 
complice to the explosion that occurred on 8 September, 1984 in the city of Baku in an 
articulated Ikarus-28001 passenger bus, state license plate 90-11 AGT, traveling route 
No. 106, as a result of which passenger F. Surkhalizade died from the injuries sustained, 
passengers G. Mansurova and T. Mekhtieva sustained less serious injuries, and pas- 
senger E. Zorin was slightly injured. 

Makhovskiy ’s crime was committed under the following circumstances. In July 1 984, 
defendant Makhovskiy, having learned of Vartanov’s intention, for the purpose of revenge, 
to kill people by making a homemade explosive device, supported him and took active part 
in committing the crime. On Makhovskiy’s initiative, an electromechanical gadget for det- 
onating the charge at the given time was used to make the explosive device. Experienced in 
the use of electrical equipment and knowing that Vartanov could not make an electric deto- 
nator, in August 1984, Makhovskiy made the said detonator in his apartment using a Slava 
mechanical alarm clock, an MP-1 1 microswitch, a KBG-4 paper condenser, MGShV and 
IV wires, and three 373-type galvanic cells, with which Vartanov supplied him. 

After making the electric detonator, Makhovskiy carried out two tests in Varta- 
nov’s workshop in the basement of the building where the latter lived and, being 
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convinced that the electric detonator functioned reliably, gave it to Vartanov 
to be used in the explosive device. 

At Makhovskiy’s suggestion, magnesium and manganese were used in the explo- 
sive substance of the homemade explosive device, in addition to sulfur from matches. 
Makhovskiy, knowing that parts made from an alloy containing magnesium could be 
obtained at Bina airport, went with Vartanov to the said airport in the second half of 
August 1984, where, introducing themselves as Komsomol workers, received four 
disks from the brake mechanism of a TU-134 “B” plane made from a magnesium- 
containing alloy from airport employees V. Tunin and A. Hayrapetian by fraudulent 
means. 

Makhovskiy suggested that the case of the homemade explosive device be made 
from cast iron, an extremely brittle metal that disintegrates easily. 

On 3 September, 1984, Vartanov ordered a cast iron case in accordance with 
his blueprint for 15 rubles from machinist V. Khalkovskiy at the Neftemash experi- 
mental design plant for an explosive device 200 mm in height, with an outer diam- 
eter of 100 mm, walls 8 mm thick, and bottom 10 mm thick. After receiving the case 
on 6 September, 1984, Vartanov, prepared an explosive mixture in the evening of the 
same day using shavings from the magnesium-containing disk, crystal manganese, and 
sulfur from matches, and then assembled the explosive device, poured the explosive 
mixture into the cast iron case and placed the electromechanical gadget on top of the 
mixture. Vartanov immediately notified Makhovskiy on 6 September, 1984 that the 
explosive device was ready and that it would be detonated in a passenger bus. 

On 8 September, 1984, at approximately 12:00 PM, Vartanov wound up and set the 
timer of the electromechanical gadget of the explosive device to go off in two hours, 
wrapped it in two copies of Pravda newspaper of 30 August, 1984 and went to the bus 
terminal located near the collective farm market in the settlement of Montino in Baku 
where he placed the device between the seats of the 5th and 6th rows of an articulated 
Ikarus-28001 passenger bus, state license plate 90-1 1 AGT, traveling route No. 106. At 
approximately 13:50, when the bus, carrying 19 passengers (12 of them in the front 
where the bomb had been planted), was traveling along Narimanov Avenue, across from 
the Polytechnic Institute, the device exploded, mortally wounding passenger F. Surkha- 
lizade (who later died in the hospital), gravely injuring G. Mansurova and T. Mekhtieva, 
and slightly injuring E. Zorin. 

When interrogated in court, defendant Makhovskiy pleaded guilty to the charge 
brought against him and related how he had met Vartanov by accident in March 1984 
and they had become friends. Vartanov told him about his unfair lot in life, how poor- 
ly off he was, and how he was constantly insulted at work, so he wanted to take re- 
venge on “dishonest people.” During one of their meetings, Vartanov asked him if he 
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could make a timer for an explosive device, since he had tried to make one himself but 
had been unable to. Defendant Makhovskiy went on to say that he agreed to make such 
a timer for the explosive device. Vartanov brought him three Mars batteries, in addi- 
tion to which he used his own electric wires, microswitch, condensers, and a Slava 
alarm clock belonging to his mother-in-law V. Novikova. At the beginning of August 
1984, he made the electromechanical gadget, tested it twice in a basement of Varta- 
nov’s apartment building and gave it to him to be used in the explosive device. Ma- 
khovskiy also said that Vartanov spoke about his intention to cause an explosion in a 
bus or the subway in order to kill as many people as possible. Makhovskiy went on to 
say that Vartanov wanted to use sulfur from matches as the charge. He suggested that 
Ghenrikh use a mixture of magnesium and manganese, which have good combus- 
tion properties. He said that magnesium could be obtained at an airport in Baku. On 
18 August, 1984, he and Ghenrikh went to Bina airport and bought four magnesium 
alloy disks and brought them home. Makhovskiy said that it was his idea to make the 
bomb case out of cast iron, since cast iron is the most brittle metal and disintegrates 
easily. On 6 September, 1984, Ghenrikh reported that he had put together the explo- 
sive device and intended placing it in a bus full of people. On 8 September, 1984, at 
around 16:00-17:00, he met Ghenrikh, who told that he had put the explosive device 
in bus No. 106, in which there had been an explosion, and that there are victims. 

At the same time, defendant Makhovskiy told in court that although Vartanov had 
warned him that he was going to set off the explosive device in a bus in order to kill a 
large number of people, he did not really think he would do it, being a man of words and 
not of deeds. The judicial chamber did not find this argument of defendant Makhovskiy 
credible on the following grounds. 

From conversations with Vartanov, defendant Makhovskiy knew that he distrib- 
uted propelling pencils with needles instead of pencil leads, as well as leaflets in order 
to make people angry. This was sufficient reason for Makhovskiy to believe that Var- 
tanov would achieve his set goal by any means. Defendant Makhovskiy’s arguments in 
this respect can also be considered unsubstantial since, by supporting Vartanov’s crim- 
inal intentions to kill people by setting off a bomb, he took active part in the preparation 
of this crime by manufacturing the electromechanical explosive gadget, suggested us- 
ing magnesium for the explosive mixture, and helping to procure it. He also suggested 
using cast iron for making the case of the explosive device to ensure more victims, and 
also proposed placing the explosive device in one of the most crowded places — a 
teahouse or movie theater. This testifies to the fact that defendant Makhovskiy’s actions 
were premeditated. The crime committed by Makhovskiy is also confirmed by other 
evidence investigated in court. For example, the testimony of witness V. Klialkovskiy, 
a machinist at the Neftemash experimental design plant, makes it clear that at the end 
of August-beginning of September 1984, he made a cast iron case according to Varta- 
nov’s blueprint, and presented this same blueprint, which he still possessed, during the 
preliminary inquest. 
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Witness Tunin, when interrogated in court, testified to the fact that he worked as an 
airplane repair mechanic at Bina airport. Some time during the first two weeks of August 
1 984, two young men approached him, introducing themselves as Komsomol workers, 
and asked if he had any magnesium alloy. Showing them a disk from one of the planes, 
he asked if this was the alloy they needed. The Russian guy, who he later found out was 
Makhovskiy, replied that it was precisely the alloy they needed. The second guy, an 
Armenian, asked if they could have some more of this metal. He gave them three more 
disks from a brake mechanism of a TU-134 “B” plane. Similar evidence was given by 
witness A. Hayrapetian. 

Injured T. Mekhtieva testified that on 8 September, 1984 at around 14:30, she was 
traveling home on bus No. 1 06. As soon as it passed the intersection near the Polytechnic 
Institute, there was a loud, intense explosion. The bus filled with a gray-blue smoke and 
it became extremely hot. After the explosion, everyone began shouting, jumping up from 
their seats, and rushing out of the bus. Witness Mekhtieva went on to testify that she felt 
severe pain in her left arm and right foot, and her hair was scorched. She was attended 
to in the hospital. 

Victims G. Mansurova and E. Zorin interrogated in court testified that they re- 
ceived bums in bus No. 106 under the circumstances described above. 

Fatima Surkhalizade, interrogated in the hospital, testified that on 8 September, 
1984, she was riding in bus No. 106; seeing something wrapped in newspaper under the 
seat and deciding that one of the passengers must have forgotten his parcel, she lifted the 
edge of the newspaper and saw a black metal object. No more than two minutes later, 
this object blew up producing flames and thick smoke, from which she was badly burned. 

Similar testimonies were given by witnesses S. Lobanova, V. Evseev, K. Yakubo- 
va, F. Agaeva, G. Javanian, and A. Hasanov. 

Emergency medical physicians Kh. Rasulova and G. Sankova testified that they 
were summoned to the scene of the crime and provided first emergency aid to the bus 
passengers and victims of the explosion. 

Witness S. Magerramova testified in court that she works in a shop across from the 
Polytechnic Institute and, hearing an explosion, came out of the shop. Seeing a woman 
injured in the explosion, she helped her reach the hospital. 

From the conclusion of the forensic medical examination of F. Surkhalizade 
(corpse) No. 828 of 13 September, 1984, it can be seen that the cause of death was in- 
toxication from thermal bums of the first, second, and third degrees, received as a result 
of the explosion in the bus on 8 September, 1984. 

ft follows from the conclusions of forensic medical examinations No. 3740 of 
3 October, 1984, No. 3796 of 8 October, 1984, and No. 3869 of 12 October, 1984 that 
as a result of the explosion in the bus, victims Mansurova and Mekhtieva received less 
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serious injuries, which caused long-term health impairment, while Zorin received a 
slight injury that caused short-term health impairment. 

During an inspection of the scene, a cast iron case with screwed-on lid, parts of a 
Slava alarm clock, an Mil-1 1 microswitch, remains of a KBG-4 paper condenser, piec- 
es of MGShV and IV wire, scraps of insulating material, parts of a 373-type element, 
and scraps of Pravda newspaper of 30 August, 1984 were found. 

During an inspection of the waste ground behind the building where Vartanov lived, 
disks from a brake mechanism of a TU- 1 34 “B” plane containing magnesium were found. 

In addition to the above, defendant Makhovskiy’s guilt is confirmed by the conclu- 
sions of the following experts’ examinations. 

The conclusion of a complex judicial technical experts’ examination of 12 Septem- 
ber, 1984 confirmed that the case and cover of the homemade explosive device were 
manufactured from gray cast iron of SCh 1 5 type and that the specified parts are not used 
in industry. 

The conclusion of technical and chemical examination No. 52 of 14 September, 
1984 confirmed that a pyrotechnic mixture based on fine magnesium and oxidizers was 
used as the charge for the explosive device, which could have been an incendiary mass 
of match heads and potassium permanganate. 

The conclusion of forensic examination No. 58 “a” of 2 October, 1984 confirmed 
that the remains of the objects confiscated from the explosion site were a homemade 
explosive device consisting of a case and a self-made pyrotechnic charge, an alarm 
clock, an electric part made from a primer connected by means of wires, a microswitch, 
and a source of current (three batteries). 

The conclusion of trace evidence examinations No. 603 of 10 October and No. 665 
of 1 7 October, 1 984 confirmed that the case and cover of the explosive device were made 
on a 16- to 25-type lathe using various cutters, and the knurl on the cover of the explo- 
sive device was made using the knurling tool presented to the investigation by witness 
V. Khalkovskiy. The technique specified by witness Khalkovskiy during the interroga- 
tion could have been used to make the case and cover of the explosive device confis- 
cated from the scene. 

The conclusion of additional comprehensive explosive experts’ examination 
No. 61 of 18 October, 1984 confirmed that the wires discarded by defendant Ma- 
khovskiy and the wires confiscated from the site of the explosion were the same, 
while an epoxy glue was used to make the homemade explosive device, which con- 
tains epoxy resin belonging to the substance found in the bottle Makhovskiy dis- 
carded at the waste dump. 

The conclusion of comprehensive forensic examination No. 60 of 26 October, 1984 
confirmed that the blank presented by witness Khalkovskiy and the case of the explosive 
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device were made from the same brand of cast iron SCh 15 1412-79. The case of the 
explosive device and cover do not correspond to the blueprint he presented, the back is 
1.6-fold thicker, the bottom is 2.3-fold thicker, and the wall is 0.6 mm thicker. The de- 
viations from the blueprint were the reason the case of the homemade explosive device 
broke in two. If the device had been made to order, it might have produced shards that 
could have inflicted injuries of varying severity on those within its range. 

The conclusion of forensic examination No. 5/8 of 22 January, 1985 confirmed that 
the metal acquired by defendants Vartanov and Makhovskiy at the airport contains mag- 
nesium. 

After examining the case papers, the judicial chamber considers that the evidence 
investigated in court fully confirms that defendant Igor Makhovskiy is guilty of the 
crime committed. 

The conclusion of forensic psychiatric examination No. 1/c of 15 January, 1985 
established that Ghenrikh Vartanov suffers from a chronic mental disease in the form of 
schizophrenia and cannot be held accountable for the socially dangerous act he commit- 
ted, requiring compulsory treatment in a special lunatic asylum. 

When discussing the accuracy of the legal qualification of the crime committed by 
Makhovskiy, the judicial chamber came to the conclusion that Makhovskiy’s actions in 
assisting Vartanov to commit premeditated murder out of revenge under aggravating 
circumstances, that is, in a way that was intentionally life-threatening to many persons, 
should be qualified according to Art 17 and Art 94(6) of the Azerbaijan S.S.R. Criminal 
Code. 

Makhovskiy’s premeditated actions to assist Vartanov in killing two or more per- 
sons, since the criminal intention was not carried out for reasons beyond his will, should 
be qualified according to Arts 17, 15 and 94(4, 6) of the Azerbaijan S.S.R. Criminal 
Code. 

Since the amount of the civil suit declared by a representative of injured Mame- 
dova in the sum of 3,133 rubles requires substantiation, the judicial chamber recog- 
nizes the plaintiffs right to sue with transfer of the claim to civil legal proceedings for 
settlement. 

When assigning punishment, the judicial chamber kept in mind the nature and 
degree of public danger of the committed crime, Makhovskiy’s personality, and the at- 
tenuating and aggravating circumstances of the case. 

Defendant Makhovskiy, previously unconvicted, has a positive character refer- 
ence. 


Nevertheless, the judicial chamber takes into consideration the nature of the com- 
mitted crime, all the circumstances of the case, as well as the fact that Makhovskiy com- 
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mitted the crime in a group. Taking into account the above-said, the judicial chamber 
deems it necessary for Makhovskiy to serve the first five years of punishment in prison. 

On the basis of the above-stated and guided by Arts 319-325 of the Criminal Pro- 
cedural Code of Azerbaijan S.S.R., the judicial chamber 

has issued the following judgment: 

Igor Makhovskiy shall be found guilty under Arts 17 and 94(6) and Arts 17, 15, 
and 94(4, 6) of the Azerbaijan S.S.R. Criminal Code. According to Arts 17 and 94(6) of 
the Azerbaijan S.S.R. Criminal Code, he shall be sentenced to fifteen years of imprison- 
ment. Under Arts 17, 15, and 94(4, 6) of the Azerbaijan S.S.R. Criminal Code, he shall 
be sentenced to twelve years of imprisonment. Under Art 38 of the Azerbaijan S.S.R. 
Criminal Code, by means of incorporation of a less severe into a more severe punish- 
ment in the form of imprisonment for fifteen years, he shall serve the first five years of 
punishment in prison and the rest in a correctional labor colony with a reinforced regime. 
The term of punishment shall begin on 21 September, 1984. 

Material evidence: metal case, disk, plate, electric battery parts, parts of an alarm 
clock, pieces of electric wires, insulating material, parts of a microswitch, scraps of 
Pravda newspaper, a metal blank, a metal knurling tool, three brake mechanisms, a 
string shopping bag, rubber gloves, flat-nose pliers, a brace drill, electronic timers, and 
a bottle of epoxy resin, which are kept in the investigative department of the KGB of the 
Azerbaijan S.S.R. — to be destroyed. 

The sentence is final and not subject to cassation appeal. 

Chairman: 

People’s Assessors: 

This is a true certified copy: 

member of the Supreme Court of the Azerbaijan S.S.R. A. Zeynalov 
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JUDGMENT NO. 

IN THE NAME OF THE RUSSIAN FEDERATION 


Copy. 


11 March, 1996, 


City of Tambov 


The Military Court of the Tambov Garrison, in private at the court location, consisting of: 

CHAIRMAN — Colonel of Justice P. Vlasenko, 

PEOPLE’S ASSESSORS— Majors M. MAKEEV and S. MURAVIEV, 

in the presence of Secretaries E. KURILOVA and V. MESHCHERIAKOV, 

with the participation of public prosecutor, Senior Military Prosecutor of the Third Ad- 
ministration of the Chief Military Prosecutor’s Office Colonel of Justice O. PLOT- 
NIKOV and lawyers for the defense V. DIKOV, N. EVREINOV, and S. SUKALENKO, 

having heard the criminal case against former head of the department of intelligence 
operations in enemy territory of the National Security Directorate of the Republic of 
Armenia Lieutenant Colonel in the Reserves 

JAHAN ANUSHAVANOVICH OGANESSIAN, bom on 2 1 July, 1 954 in the 
city of Yerevan, Armenian, a citizen of the Republic of Armenia, with a high- 
er education, married, with two dependent underage children born in 1978 and 
1984, previously unconvicted, summoned for enrollment in the Higher School 
of the KGB of the Soviet Union in 1976 by the 26 Baku Commissars District 
Military Commissariat in the city of Yerevan, conferred the military rank of 
lieutenant in 1981, 

accused of committing the crimes envisaged by Arts 78 (in the version of the R.S.F.S.R. 
Law of 25 July, 1962 and Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Council of R.S.F.S.R. 
of 30 January, 1984), 86, 15 and 86, 15 and 86.1 of Part 2, 213.3 of Part 2, 15 and 213.3 
of Part 2, Art 217.1 of Part 1,218 of Part 1 of the R.S.F.S.R. Criminal Code, 

fonner employee of the National Security Directorate of the Republic of Armenia Major 
in the Reserves 

ASHOT ARARATOVICH GOLOIAN, born on 23 August, 1957 in the city of 
Y erevan, Armenian, a citizen of the Republic of Armenia, with the higher edu- 
cation, married, with two dependent children born in 1987 and 1990, previ- 
ously unconvicted, working as a driver- mechanic at the Technological and 
Intellectual Development of Russia Foundation in Moscow, and with perma- 
nent residence and an apartment in the city of Yerevan, temporarily living in 
Moscow at 34, Solntsevskiy Avenue, Apt. 148, 

accused of committing the crimes envisaged in Arts 78 (in the version of R.S.F.S.R. Law 
of 25 July, 1962 and the Decree of Presidium of the Supreme Council of the R.S.F.S.R. 
of 30 January, 1984), 86, 15 and 86, 15 and 86.1 of Part 2, 213.3 of Part 2, 15 and 213.3 
of Part 2, 218 of Part 1 of the R.S.F.S.R. Criminal Code, 
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2. 

consultant of the Second Department of the Counterterrorism Administration of the Fed- 
eral Counterintelligence Service of the Russian Federation, Major 

BORIS VAZGENOVICH SIMONIAN, bom on 8 December, 1952 in the city 
of Yerevan, Armenian, a citizen of the Russian Federation, with a higher edu- 
cation, married, with a dependent underage child born in 1982, previously 
unconvicted, conferred the military rank of lieutenant after graduating from 
the Higher School of the KGB of the Soviet Union in 1981, residing at the 
following address: 122, Yubileyny Avenue, Apt. 251, Reutov, Moscow Re- 
gion, 

accused of committing the crimes envisaged by Arts 15 and 213.3 of Part 2 (in the ver- 
sion of the R.S.F.S.R. Law of 25 July, 1962 and Decree of Presidium of the Supreme 
Council of the R.S.F.S.R. of 30 January, 1984), 15 and 86.1 of Part 2, 213.3 of Part 2, 
260(“b”) of the R.S.F.S.R. Criminal Code, 

has established that: 

In February 1993, Oganessian, who was head of the department of intelligence 
operations in enemy territory of the National Security Directorate of the Republic of 
Armenia, recruited Khatkovskiy, a resident of the Kaliningrad Region of the Russian 
Federation, to carry out intelligence and terrorist operations in the Azerbaijan Re- 
public. 

(At present, Khatkovskiy has been sentenced by the Supreme Court of Azerbaijan 
to 8 years of imprisonment, to be served in the territory of Azerbaijan, for espionage and 
terrorism.) 

In mid-May 1993, in Mineralnye Vody, Oganessian procured 7 TNT blocks, RGD- 
5 grenades with fuses, two MUV-2 detonators, three MD-5 fuses, four KD-8-A detonat- 
ing caps, 12 meters of detonating cable, and 46 meters of fuse from an unidentified 
person. 

The same day in Mineralnye Vody, he asked Khatkovskiy to place an explosive 
device in a freight train in the city of Derbent going to Azerbaijan, after giving Khat- 
kovskiy seven two hundred-gram TNT blocks, a MUV-2 detonator, two fuses, and an 
RGD-5 grenade with a fuse. He and Khatkovskiy hid the other explosive devices and 
grenade in the same place, which Khatkovskiy later retrieved, took home, and kept them 
prior to confiscation by the investigation authorities in May 1994. 

Following Oganessian’s instructions, on 19 May, 1993, Khatkovskiy placed the 
explosive device consisting of seven TNT blocks and two detonators under the boxcar 
of a freight train at the Derbent railway station, without determining which the direction 
the train was going. Due to Khatkovskiy’s unreliable preparation of the firing fuse and 
delay action detonator, the explosive device failed to go off, and on 30 May, 1993, it was 
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discovered and confiscated by train inspector Izmestiev at the Mineralnye Vody train 
station and handed over to the law-enforcement agencies. 

At the end of May 1993, Oganessian procured 9 TNT blocks, weighing 200 grams 
each, detonators, and fuses from an unidentified person at Vagankov cemetery in Mos- 
cow, which he kept for some time and then gave to Khatkovskiy, who used them to make 
an explosive device on 2 June, 1993 and blew up an empty passenger carriage at a rail- 
way station in Baku. 

At the beginning of July 1993, Oganessian once again procured from an unidenti- 
fied person 3.4 kg of TNT, four VZD6Ch delayed action detonators, 15 other types of 
detonator, six fuses, three explosive charges for delayed action mines, a PM pistol (KR 
series No. 1115), 42 9mm caliber cartridges, a TT gun (HB series No. 3516), eight 
7.62mm caliber cartridges, and a 14.5mm caliber service cartridge, which he kept at the 
apartment of his girlfriend’s mother in Moscow. 

At the beginning of July 1993, he gave Simonian 3.4 kg of TNT, two MUV-2 
detonators, two MD5M fuses, and two VZD6Ch detonators. Until 17 July, 1993, Simo- 
nian kept the acquired explosives at work, and after 1 7 July, 1 993, according to Oganes- 
sian’s instructions, he gave 1.2 kg of TNT, two MUV-2 detonators, two MD5M fuses, 
and a VZD6Ch detonator to Khatkovskiy in his room at the Izmailovskaya Hotel, which 
were confiscated in Baku and in his hiding place during Khatkovskiy’s detention. 

Simonian gave the remaining explosives back to Oganessian at the beginning of 
September 1993. 

Oganessian continued to store explosives and blasting supplies in the apartment of 
his girlfriend’s mother in Moscow, where they were confiscated during a search after 
Oganessian’s arrest on 13 May, 1994. 

Oganessian was also carrying a PM pistol (KR series No. 1115) at the indicated 
time, as well as a TT gun (HB series No. 3516) until 12 January, 1994. 

When he flew from Moscow to Yerevan on 12 January, 1994, Oganessian gave 
Goloian the TT gun (HB series No. 3516) with eight service cartridges for safekeeping. 
Knowing it was a service gun, Goloian brought it to Petrossian’s apartment for safekeep- 
ing, where the gun was kept for a long time, and then, after Goloian and Oganessian’s 
arrest at the beginning of June 1 994, he gave it to police officer Huseynov, who was a 
relative of Petrossian, who in turn handed it over on 16 June, 1994. 

Defendants Oganessian, Goloian, and Simonian are also accused by the prelimi- 
nary inquest agencies of the following: 

— together with Khatkovskiy in February-July 1993, after joining into a stable organized 
group, they developed a plan to carry out terrorist acts, distributed the roles among them- 
selves and, with the aim of having an impact on the decision-making of the authorities 
of Azerbaijan, using Khatkovskiy as the executor, on 19 May, 1993, placed an explosive 
device in a freight train in Derbent, and in July 1993 placed an explosive device under 
the collector of a gas pipeline in Baku, but since the explosion did not occur, against their 
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will, their actions were qualified under Arts 15 and 213.3 of Part 2 of the R.S.F.S.R. 
Criminal Code as preparations for and attempted terrorism; 

— Oganessian, Goloian, and Khatkovskiy after joining into an organized group and dis- 
tributing roles, pursuing the aim of violating public safety and having an impact on the 
decision-making of the authorities of the Azerbaijan Republic, on 2 June, 1993, set off 
a bomb, in cooperation with Khatkovskiy, in a train at a railway station in Baku and, by 
these actions, committed the crime envisaged by Art 213.3 of Part 2 of the R.S.F.S.R. 
Criminal Code; 

— Goloian, in cooperation with Oganessian and Khatkovskiy, attempted, between 19-30 
May, 1 993, to blow up a boxcar of a freight train, thus committing, according to the facts 
uncovered by the investigation, the crime envisaged by Arts 15 and 86 of the R.S.F.S.R. 
Criminal Code; 

— Oganessian and Goloian, working as a part of organized group, in cooperation with 
Khatkovskiy, organized and carried out an explosion in a passenger carriage on 2 June, 
1993 in Baku, in so doing causing deliberate damage to rolling stock and disrupting 
normal operating procedures, thus committing the crime envisaged by Art 86 of the 
R.S.F.S.R. Criminal Code; 

— after forming a stable group with Khatkovskiy, at the end of May 1 993 in Baku, they 
made preparations to blow up a gas pipeline, but were unable to carry through their plans 
for reasons beyond their will, thus committing the crime envisaged by Arts 15 and 86.1 
of Part 2 of the R.S.F.S.R. Criminal Code; 

— between 29 May, 1993 and 20 July, 1993, Oganessian, three times as a part of an 
organized group and three times individually, Goloian, twice as a part of an organized 
group during the same period, and Simonian, once as a part of an organized group on 
20 July, 1993, moved explosives concealed in special containers, guns, and blasting sup- 
plies across the border of the Russian Federation (Soviet Union), thus committing the 
crime envisaged by Art 78 of the R.S.F.S.R. Criminal Code (in the version of R.S.F.S.R. 
Law of 25 July, 1962 and Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the R.S.F.S.R. 
of 30.01.1984); 

— on 4 July, 1993, Oganessian took explosives on the airplane he boarded as a passenger 
from Yerevan to Moscow, thus committing the crime envisaged by Art 1 17.1 of Part 1 
of the R.S.F.S.R. Criminal Code; 

— Simonian, as an official (a department consultant), responsible for identifying terrorist 
groups, systematically abused his official position between February 1993 and May 
1 994, by showing inaction and concealing the terrorist activity out of personal interest, 
thus actively assisting the activity of the group run by Oganessian, which led to grave 
consequences, carried out group terrorism, smuggling, damage to transportation vehicles 
and a gas pipeline, acquisition, storage and sale of explosives and guns, as well as sub- 
stantial material damage of 20 thousand rubles, that is, committed the crime envisaged 
by Art 260(“b”) of the R.S.F.S.R. Criminal Code. 
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During the trial, defendants Oganessian, Goloian, and Simonian pleaded not guilty 
to the charges brought against them by the preliminary inquest agencies, explaining this 
as follows: 

— Oganessian said that in February-March 1993, he, as division head of the National 
Security Directorate of Armenia, became acquainted with Khatkovskiy, who introduced 
himself as a journalist of the Democratic Tilsit newspaper. Being interested in objective 
coverage of the events in Nagorno-Karabakh, he kept in touch with him both in Yerevan 
and in Moscow, however he did not give Khatkovskiy any criminal assignments, did not 
pass on any explosives or blasting supplies to him, nor give him any instructions about 
where and what explosions he was to carry out in Azerbaijan and Russia. In relation to 
his professional activity, he twice received explosives, blasting supplies, and a PM pistol 
from an unidentified person at the Armenian cemetery in Moscow for training purposes 
and under agreed circumstances, which the leadership of the National Security Director- 
ate of Armenia knew about. He kept the specified explosives in the apartment of his 
girlfriend’s mother in Moscow. He did not take any explosive substances or blasting 
supplies either from Moscow to Y erevan, or from Y erevan to Moscow by plane, or by 
any other means of transport, nor was he engaged in trafficking weapons and explosives 
between February 1993 and May 1994. 

When he flew from Moscow to Yerevan on 12 January, 1994, he left a TT gun (HB 
series No. 3516) by mistake in the car driven by Goloian with an inscription “for Mel- 
kumov from the NKVD,” which was out of commission, since the gun barrel had been 
perforated. After he returned to Moscow, he forgot about this gun. 

Defendant Oganessian also declared that he did not organize any criminal group 
with Goloian and Simonian’s participation, but maintained friendly relations with them 
as with compatriots and fellow students, sometimes asking them to do things. 

— Goloian said that after he was discharged from the state security agencies of Armenia 
in 1 992, he continued to maintain friendly relations with Oganessian and Simonian after 
moving to Moscow to work for the Tirr company. However, he did not join any orga- 
nized group with Oganessian or perform any actions relating to the preparation and car- 
rying out of acts of terrorism in the territory of Azerbaijan or Russia, either while he was 
living in Yerevan before June 1993, or while living in Moscow before his detention on 
12 January, 1994. Only since July 1993, at the request of Oganessian and Simonian, he 
together with Simonian gave Khatkovskiy, whom he knew as Oganessian’s acquain- 
tance, 50 thousand rubles near the Izmailovskaya Hotel, for which Khatkovskiy gave 
him a receipt on photographic paper, the content of which he did not remember. 

On 12 January, 1994 at Vnukovo airport before his departure for Yerevan, Oganes- 
sian left a TT gun in his car, the number of which he did not remember, but it had an 
inscription “for Melkumov from the NKVD,” with a holder of service cartridges belong- 
ing to the gun. He took the specified gun to Abdrakhmanova, his boss’s wife at the Tirr 
company, and left it in her apartment. 
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— Simonian said that at the request of his friend Oganessian, in February 1993, he met 
Khatkovskiy, whom he knew as someone who sympathizes with the Armenians in their 
war in Nagorno-Karabakh, at the Vagankov cemetery in Moscow. 

At Oganessian’s request, he reserved Khatkovskiy a room at the Rossiya Flotel on 
several occasions. Flowever, as Simonian declared, he did not know about any joint ac- 
tivity between Khatkovskiy and Oganessian, did not receive any explosives or blasting 
supplies from Oganessian, and did not give them to Khatkovskiy. 

On 17 July, 1993, he met Khatkovskiy in the Izmailovskaya Hotel and, at Oganes- 
sian’s request, gave him 30 thousand rubles. The same day Khatkovskiy gave him a pack 
of exposed photographic paper for household use, which he kept at home. Despite com- 
plete denial of their guilt, the body of evidence investigated in court confirms their cul- 
pability. 

As follows from the report by Shakhnazarov, acting chief of the National Security 
Directorate of the Republic of Armenia, Oganessian and Goloian had not been given any 
assignments to organize or carry out special operations in Russia, nor had they been is- 
sued any personal weapons, explosives, or blasting supplies upon their departure for a 
business trip to the Russian Federation. Igor “Kotovskiy” is not registered with the Na- 
tional Security Directorate of Armenia. 

Meanwhile, witness Murashkin, interrogated during a court session, explained that 
in June 1992, he became acquainted with Oganessian, who introduced himself as an 
employee of the National Security Directorate of Armenia. During the conversation, 
Oganessian suggested that he take part in the war against Azerbaijan on the side of Ar- 
menia, and later arranged for him to participate in training at a special troops center at 
Arevik sanatorium for subsequent participation in special operations. Oganessian often 
went to Moscow and from there brought back weapons and special equipment. 

As follows from an identification report, on 9 November, 1994, during the pre- 
liminary inquest, Murashkin identified Oganessian on a photograph as his direct boss, as 
well as Goloian, whom he often met at the National Security Directorate of Armenia. 

It follows from the testimony Khatkovskiy gave in court when interrogated during 
the preliminary inquest by the Russian law-enforcement agencies as a witness that at the 
end of 1992, he received an offer from the Osepian family (refugees from Nagor-no- 
Karabakh) to participate in the war against Azerbaijan on the side of Armenia. Accepting 
the offer in an effort to improve his financial situation, he went to Yerevan, where at the 
end of January 1993, he became acquainted with Oganessian and agreed to cooperate 
with the intelligence service of Armenia. In March, 1993, while in the Kaliningrad Re- 
gion, he was supplied by acquaintances with identification of a journalist of the Demo- 
cratic Tilsit newspaper, which he used during numerous trips to Baku for intelligence 
purposes and for carrying out acts of terrorism. 
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^^SftEDBtW XtWtCTft HajCOA-SiJJtiJJi ft KijJOOKt d3-iigjl ^mPiMaTjS, OiUHE 
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7. 

At the end of February 1993, he became acquainted with Simonian at the Va- 
gankov cemetery in Moscow using a modified password, who made reservations for him 
at the Rossiya Flotel on several occasions through the Federal Security Service (FSS). 
On 17 July, 1993, Simonian brought six TNT blocks and detonators to his room in the 
Izmailovskaya Flotel, which they packed in a photographic paper box, and he gave the 
photographic paper to Simonian. The same day, Simonian gave him 30 thousand rubles 
for a trip to Baku, and Goloian gave him another 50 thousand rubles, for which he wrote 
a receipt on a sheet of the photographic paper. 

Khatkovskiy also explained that in the middle of May 1993, in Mineralnye Vody, 
where he arrived with Oganessian from Moscow, Oganessian gave him seven two hun- 
dred-gram TNT blocks, a detonator, three fuses, and the RGD-5 grenade with a fuse. 
They hid other explosive supplies — two grenades and some detonating fuse — in a hiding 
place near the station, from where he, Khatkovskiy, retrieved them and took them home 
with him to the Kaliningrad Region. During transfer of the explosives and blasting sup- 
plies, Oganessian asked him to place an explosive device in one or two trains at the 
Derbent station going to Azerbaijan. Due to the shortage of time and fear of being ex- 
posed, he, Khatkovskiy, without finding out the direction of the train, on 19 May, 1993, 
placed the explosive device he had prepared in one of freight cars at the Derbent station, 
which he reported to Oganessian. 

At the end of May 1993, Oganessian gave him 9 TNT blocks, detonators, with 
Goloian’ s help he packed them, went to Baku, placed the explosive device under an 
empty carriage at the railway station, and detonated it. 

On 17 July, 1993 at Izmailovskaya Hotel in Moscow, carrying out Oganessian’s 
assignment, received six two hundred-gram TNT blocks from Simonian, who brought 
explosives, blasting supplies, three detonators, and two fuses to the hotel, as well as 30 
thousand rubles from Simonian and 50 thousand rubles from Goloian, with which he 
went to Baku, where on 6 August, 1993, he was detained and the explosives were con- 
fiscated. Khatkovskiy also explained that he placed some of the explosive supplies 
listed under a gas collector in Baku, but then, deciding not to detonate them, withdrew 
them. 

The witness also explained that when working with Oganessian, he received from 
him and through Goloian and Simonian, approximately 470 thousand rubles for trips to 
Azerbaijan, as well as by way of remuneration. 

Khatkovskiy also confirmed this testimony during a line-up with Simonian, Go- 
loian, Oganessian’s participation in the presence of their lawyers. 

According to the detention report of 6 August, 1993, two TNT blocks bound with 
insulating tape, a reel of adhesive tape, and other things were confiscated from Khat- 
kovskiy during his detention by the police of Baku, and according to the onsite testi- 
mony verification report of 7 August, 1993, Khatkovskiy showed the place in Baku at 4, 
Alikperov Street where, in a black plastic bag, he had hidden four TNT blocks in a 
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photographic paper box wrapped in adhesive tape and three detonators in a Montana 
cigarette box. 

It follows from the testimony of witness Osepian, a refugee from Nagorno-Kara- 
bakh, that Khatkovskiy left at the end of January 1993 to participate in the war on the side 
of Armenia based on a letter of recommendation she send to her acquaintances. 

According to the statement of Khatkovskiy’s wife, Ermolenko, to the law-en- 
forcement agencies, around July 1993, Khatkovskiy brought home two RGD-5 gre- 
nades, two ignition fuses to them, four detonators, and two reels of fuse — black and 
yellow in color. 

During their ensuing talks, she learned that her husband was carrying out some 
assignments from the Armenian intelligence services, traveling to Baku, and engaged in 
carrying out explosions. At her husband’s request, she did not tell anyone about his ac- 
tivity. 

According to an act of voluntary surrender, on 22 April, 1 994, Ermolenko gave the 
two RGD-5 grenades, the two ignition fuses to them, four detonators, and two reels of 
safety and detonating fuse to the law-enforcement agencies. 

From the search report of 13 May, 1994, it follows that FSS employees found and 
confiscated an RGD-5 grenade with an ignition fuse, 1 1 two hundred-gram TNT blocks, 
three blocks of an orange colored substance, a blasting machine, more than 20 various 
detonators, conic funnels, a PM pistol (KR series No. 1115), cartridges, and a bayonet 
knife to a Kalashnikov assault rifle in the apartment of Oganessian girlfriend’s mother, 
citizen Kochneva, in Moscow. 

As follows from the report of the inspection of the scene of 30 May, 1993, an explo- 
sive device consisting of seven TNT blocks and a detonator was discovered and confis- 
cated on the first track of the northern depot of the Mineralnye Vody railway station in 
train No. 2515 in a buffer beam of an automatic coupling of carriage No. 60048923. 

The person on duty at the Mineralnye Vody Line Internal Affairs Department, 
police lieutenant Karaglanov testified in an official report addressed to the Mineralnye 
Vody transport prosecutor that during an inspection of freight train No. 2515, carriage 
inspector Izmestiev found a black plastic bag, in which was a color photographic paper 
box containing 6 TNT blocks, on a buffer beam. An object similar to a detonator was 
attached to one of the blocks with transparent tape. Izmestiev removed these items as far 
as possible from the railroad track and placed them under a tree. He, Karaglanov, drew 
up the inspection report according to Izmestiev’s testimony at the site. 

It follows from the fact sheet and consigner list presented by the chief of Derbent 
railway station that on 19 May, 1993, carriage No. 60048923 was in the city of Derbent, 
from where it departed on 28 May, 1993 along the established route to Maxim Gorky 
station of the Volga railroad. 
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9. 

The fact that on 16 May, 1993, Khatkovskiy and Oganessian flew together from 
Vnukovo airport to Mineralnye Vody, occupying seats 22a and 22b, is confirmed by the 
ticket stubs examined in court. 

According to the experiment carried out during the investigation, the explosive 
device placed under the beam of the boxcar of the freight train could have remained there 
for a long time and not fall out during movement of the train owing to the beam’s special 
design. 

Witness Dolgova (Khatkovskiy’s acquaintance) explained in court that she became 
acquainted with Khatkovskiy in Baku. In June 1993, she went with him to Moscow. 
Boris helped them to get a room in the Rossiya Hotel using the security services reserva- 
tion privilege. When they were in Mineralnye Vody, Khatkovskiy showed her the hiding 
place near the railway station where he kept explosives. 

As follows from the search report of 1 3 May, 1 994 by the preliminary inquest agen- 
cies, 71 sheets of exposed photographic paper, along with other objects, were confis- 
cated in Simonian’s apartment. 

According to the conclusion of the forensic experts’ examination, judging from the 
characteristics of the paper and inscriptions on the box confiscated from Khatkovskiy on 
6 August, 1993, the 71 sheets of photographic paper could have been packed in the 
specified box. 

According to the conclusion of the forensic experts (No. 38 of 23 September, 1994) 
who carried out a comprehensive forensic examination of the explosives, blasting sup- 
plies, and other items confiscated from Khatkovskiy, Oganessian, and Ermolenko, as 
well as the conclusion of the forensic experts (No. 68 of 6 January, 1995) who carried 
out an additional comprehensive forensic experts’ examination, the six TNT blocks con- 
fiscated on 6 and 7 August, 1993 in Baku are identical in chemical composition. They 
are also identical to the six TNT blocks found at the Mineralnye Vody railway station 
on 30 May, 1993, to the 1 12 TNT blocks confiscated from Oganessian, to the fragments 
of the TNT block found and confiscated on 1 June, 1993 by the staff of the Mineralnye 
Vody municipal police department, as well as to two fragments of a TNT block confis- 
cated from the deputy chief of the Mineralnye Vody Department of Internal Affairs. All 
of them are explosive substances designed for military use. 

Three orange-colored blocks are made of hexogen — a high explosive designed for 
military use. They are identical in chemical composition among themselves and not 
identical in chemical composition to the TNT blocks. Experts also specified that among 
the six TNT blocks presented for examination confiscated on 6 and 7 August, 1993 in 
Baku, the six TNT blocks found at the Mineralnye Vody railway station, and the 1 1 TNT 
blocks confiscated during a search of Oganessian’s apartment, there are groups of blocks, 
on the paper covers of which the inscriptions are printed in the same way and which are 
made at the same enterprise, and with a varying degree of probability they can be related 
to the same consignment. 
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; ?'4H-Ui»rtTi £?&u p&iOMh CTuaJia lit Upt^FaaJSJIKif M -9* 

pvytctBitfi aerg4^ tbkispO 1 KJCJKyiOiitujMik 
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VZD-6ch, MUV-2 and MD-5M detonators are weaponry intended for detonating 
explosive material. RGD-5 grenades and UZRGM-2 fuses are explosive materials. They 
are used by army subdivisions, and are in fact explosive devices — regular ammunition. 

According to the conclusions of forensic expertise (No. 35 of 15 August, 1994), the 
PM pistol confiscated from Oganessian (KR series No. 1 1 15) is a regular military rifled 
firearm. The pistol is serviceable and can be used for firing. 

The military court considers the experts’ conclusions reliable as scientifically justi- 
fied and presented by highly qualified specialists. 

As follows from the official report of Huseynov, chief of the Chertanovo Yuzhnoye 
Department of Internal Affairs, on 13-14 May, 1994, his cousin Abdrakhmanova gave 
him a parcel to keep, without telling him what was in it. On 16 June, 1994, after his 
sister called and said that she had been summoned to the security service for questioning, 
he examined the parcel and found a TT gun with a nominal inscription on the barrel that 
said “for Melkumov from the NKVD of the U.S.S.R., 1945,” a cartridge clip to the TT 
gun containing eight 7.62mm caliber service cartridges, a cartridge clip for a PM pistol 
containing eight 9mm caliber cartridges, 2 1 small-caliber cartridges, a small-caliber gun, 
a Jaguar-80 gas revolver, and other items. 

He immediately told his boss about what he had found in the parcel. 

(The documents of criminal case on the small-caliber gun, Jaguar-80 revolver, and 
small-caliber cartridges for the PM pistol have been appropriated to a separate case relat- 
ing to Petrossian.) 

On 4 July, 1994, the forensic experts of army unit 34435 presented a conclusion 
that the Tokarev (TT) gun (HB No. 3516) presented for examination is serviceable and 
can be used for firing the corresponding cartridges as a service weapon. 

During the preliminary inquest, Oganessian made a petition for a repeated forensic 
examination to be carried out, since, according to Oganessian’s statement, when the gun 
was confiscated, there was a perforation in its barrel, which was later welded by FSS 
employees to make it suitable for use. 

According to the conclusion of forensic experts of the Russian Federal Center of 
Judicial Examination, the TT gun (HB series No. 3516) was assembled from different 
parts of a gun of the specified design. 

Experimental firing showed that the gun was suitable for use. 

At the same time, the experts found a perforation in its barrel, which was later re- 
paired. 

It is impossible to establish the time the barrel was repaired since such a method of 
verification does not exist. 
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The said gun is defective due to a poorly repaired perforation in its barrel. 
However, the said defect does not affect its ability to fire. The gun can be used for 
firing. 

The court considers this expert opinion, indicating that the first expert conclusion 
regarding the TT gun was drawn up without proper examination of the barrel, scientifi- 
cally justified. 

The court considers Oganessian’s statement that the TT gun (HB series No. 3516) 
was unsuitable for firing before it was confiscated by the investigation authorities, and 
then repaired by FSS employees, unsubstantiated for the following reasons. 

When Oganessian gave the gun to Goloian for safekeeping, it was loaded with 
eight service cartridges. In turn, Goloian explained that when he saw the TT gun with an 
inscription on it, he unloaded it for safety reasons, removing the cartridge holder from 
the gun. Oganessian did not give any reasons for why the FSS employees might have 
repaired the gun. 

So this evidence confirms the guilt of the defendants in the offense. 

The military court deems Khatkovskiy’s testimony reliable, since it is consistent 
and in compliance with the other testimonies on the case. 

What is more, Khatkovskiy’s testimony is also in compliance with the testimonies 
the defendants gave to the preliminary inquest agencies when they were interrogated as 
the accused with the observance of all their procedural rights. 

So, Oganessian, pleading guilty to the crime envisaged by Art 2 1 8 of Part 1 of the 
R.S.F.S.R. Criminal Code, when interrogated as the accused on 23 May, 1994, explained 
that he unlawfully stored and carried weapons and explosives. He gave some of them to 
Khatkovskiy on the instructions of his bosses. Simonian passed on some of the explo- 
sives to Khatkovskiy in August 1993 at Oganessian’s request. He, as well as Simonian 
and Goloian at his request, gave Khatkovskiy money. 

When interrogated as the accused on 23 May, 1994, Goloian, without pleading 
guilty, testified that in January 1994, before departing for Y erevan, Oganessian gave him 
a TT gun for temporary storage, which he took and gave to the wife of his boss, Petrossian, 
the same day. 

On 23 May, 1994, accused Simonian, partially pleading guilty to the imposed 
charge, explained that in February 1993 he assisted in exposing possible observation of 
Khatkovskiy, helped, at Oganessian’s request, to reserve a hotel room for Khatkovskiy 
through the security service, and in July 1993 received explosives from Oganessian, 
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some of which he gave to Khatkovskiy on 17 July, 1993, and returned the rest to Oga- 
nessian. He knew that Khatkovskiy intended to blow up a gas pipeline in Baku using 
these explosives. 

Later, when interrogated as the accused, and again in court, when interrogated as 
defendants, Oganessian, Goloian, and Simonian withdrew these testimonies and began 
claiming that they were forced to give them in keeping with the documents drawn up by 
the intelligence services of Azerbaijan, being afraid that they might be handed over to 
the Azerbaijani law-enforcement agencies if they refused. 

Taking into account all the evidence investigated in court, the court considers the 
explanations of why they changed their testimonies during the preliminary inquest to be 
far-fetched and aimed at avoiding liability for the offense. 

When presenting its legal assessment of Oganessian, Goloian, and Simonian’s ac- 
tions, the court proceeds from the fact that, as established in court, Oganessian created 
a stable organized group with Khatkovskiy for the purpose of committing offenses. 

Goloian and Simonian, being aware of the group’s activity, assisted Oganessian 
and Khatkovskiy as friends and compatriots, i.e. acted as accomplices, and therefore the 
court excludes the said qualification from their charges. 

Since on 19 May, 1993, Oganessian organized [the explosion], gave explosives to 
Khatkovskiy, trained Khatkovskiy in handling explosives and blasting supplies, speci- 
fied the place, i.e. the Derbent station, where Khatkovskiy placed the explosive device 
under the boxcar of a freight train, in so doing causing deliberate damage to rolling stock 
and disrupting normal operating procedures, however, was unable to carry his actions 
through for reasons beyond his will, since the undetonated explosive was found and 
confiscated on 30 May, 1993 at the Mineralnye Vody railway station, his actions are 
qualified in compliance with Arts 15 and 86 of the R.S.F.S.R. Criminal Code, as quali- 
fied by the preliminary inquest agencies. 

Thus the court excludes from Oganessian’s charge the qualification of these same 
actions according to Arts 15 and 213.3 of Part 2 of the R.S.F.S.R. Criminal Code, as 
superfluous, since neither during the preliminary inquest, nor in court, was any evidence 
produced, proving that Oganessian or Khatkovskiy, by setting up the explosive device 
in the territory of the Russian Federation, sought to violate public safety in Russia or 
influence decision-making by the authorities in the territory of Russia. 

Since Goloian did not carry out any actions to assist either Oganessian or Khat- 
kovskiy to prepare and set up the explosive device in Derbent, there is no corpus delicti 
in these actions, and, according to Arts 15 and 86.1 and 213.3 of Part 2 of the R.S.F.S.R. 
Criminal Code, are subject to acquittal. 
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The preliminary inquest agencies charge defendants Oganessian, Goloian, and Si- 
monian with supplying Khatkovskiy, in July 1993 as a part of organized group, with 
explosives and money, arranging his departure to Baku to commit an act of terrorism — 
blowing up a gas pipeline for the purpose of violating public safety and influencing de- 
cision-making by the authorities of the Azerbaijan Republic, which Khatkovskiy did not 
carry through for reasons beyond Oganessian, Goloian, and Simonian’s will — and qual- 
ified their actions according to Arts 15 and 213.3 of Part 2 and 15 and 86.1 of Part 2 of 
the R.S.F.S.R. Criminal Code. They also charge defendants Oganessian and Goloian 
with drawing up a plan of action, as a part of an organized group with Khatkovskiy at 
the end of May 1993, supplying Khatkovskiy with money for a trip to the site of the 
planned action, giving him explosives and blasting supplies, as a result of which Khat- 
kovskiy blew up a passenger carriage at a Baku railway station on 2 June, 1993, causing 
damage of 388,280 rubles, by which he violated public safety and influenced decision- 
making by the authorities, threatening human life and causing significant material dam- 
age, and qualified their actions according to Arts 2 13.3 of Part 2 and 86 of the R.S.F.S.R. 
Criminal Code. 

As follows from the resolution of the investigation authorities of the Ministry of 
State Security of the Azerbaijan Republic of 15 February, 1994, criminal prosecution 
regarding Khatkovskiy for attempting to blow up a gas pipeline in Baku was halted on 
26 July, 1 993 on the grounds that Khatkovskiy, who said himself that he had placed an 
explosive device under the gas pipeline, explained that a short time later he removed the 
explosive device and dismantled it, with no intention of ever using it again, that is, he 
voluntarily refused to perform the assignment. 

Owing to the stated circumstances, Simonian cannot be brought to account as an 
accomplice in the attempt to blow up the gas pipeline and terrorism. This incrimination 
is dismissed. 

As for Oganessian and Goloian, the military court does not have the legal grounds 
to charge them with the actions envisaged by Arts 15 and 213.3 of Part 2, 15 and 86.1 
of Part 2, 213.3 of Part 2, and 86 of the R.S.F.S.R. Criminal Code, based on the fol- 
lowing: 

In compliance with Art 5(4) of the R.S.F.S.R. Criminal Code, foreign citizens shall 
be brought to account for crimes committed outside the R.S.F.S.R. (Soviet Union) under 
the R.S.F.S.R. Criminal Code in cases envisaged by international agreements. 

The agreement between the Russian Federation and the Azerbaijan Republic on 
legal assistance and legal relations on civil, family, and criminal cases regulating these 
issues, although signed on 22 December, 1 992, was ratified by the State Duma on 2 1 July, 
1994, approved by the Federation Council on 27 July, 1994, signed by the President of 
the Russian Federation, and came into force on 4 August, 1 994. Therefore, this agreement 
did not exist at the time Goloian, Oganessian, and Simonian committed the acts they are 
charged with. 
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Oganessian, Goloian, and Simonian are also accused by the investigation authori- 
ties of the following: between 29 May, 1993 and 20 July, 1993, Oganessian, three times 
as a part of an organized group and three times individually, Goloian, twice as a part of 
an organized group during the same period, and Simonian, once as a part of an organized 
group on 20 July, 1993, moved explosives concealed in special containers, guns, and 
blasting supplies, across the border of the Russian Federation (Soviet Union), thus com- 
mitting the crime envisaged by Art 78 of the R.S.F.S.R. Criminal Code (in the version 
of R.S.F.S.R. Law of 25 July, 1962 and Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Soviet 
of the R.S.F.S.R. of 30.01.1984). 

It was established in court that the Law on the State Border of the Russian Federa- 
tion was adopted on 1 April, 1993. 

At the same time, as follows from a statement by the General Staff of Border 
Troops of the Russian Federation, border troops began exercising control of passengers 
at airports during the period from May 1993 to February 1994, depending on where they 
were going. 

As for journeys by rail, as Khatkovskiy explained in his testimonies, no border or 
customs control existed during February- July 1993. 

Due to the above-stated, the court deems that there is no corpus delicti envisaged 
by Art 78 of the R.S.F.S.R. Criminal Code with respect to Oganessian, Goloian, and 
Simonian, therefore, in this respect, they are subject to acquittal. 

Oganessian is accused by the investigation authorities of transporting explosives 
on the airplane he boarded on 4 July, 1993 as a passenger from Yerevan to Moscow, 
thus committing the crime envisaged by Art 217.1 of Part 1 of the R.S.F.S.R. Criminal 
Code. 

This accusation against Oganessian was based during the preliminary inquest en- 
tirely on Oganessian’s testimony. 

During the judicial examination of the case, Oganessian testified that twice he 
procured explosives and blasting supplies in the Armenian section of the Vagankov 
cemetery but did not take any explosives from Yerevan to Moscow, including by air- 
plane. Neither the investigation agencies, nor the court has any other proof testifying that 
on 4 July, 1 993 Oganessian transported explosives by airplane, therefore the court deems 
that Oganessian should be acquitted of this accusation due to the absence of proof of his 
participation in the commission of this crime. 

Simonian is also accused by the preliminary inquest agencies of systematically 
abusing his official position from February 1993 to May 1994 as an official (consultant 
of Department of the Counterterrorism Administration of the Ministry of Security of the 
Russian Federation) responsible for identifying and dealing with terrorist groups and 
organizations, by showing inaction and concealing their activity out of personal interest, 
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actively assisting the activity of the group run by Oganessian, which led to grave conse- 
quences, the commission of crimes, as well as substantial material damage of 20 thou- 
sand rubles, thus committing the crime envisaged by Art 260(‘ L b”) of the R.S.F.S.R. 
Criminal Code. 

Meanwhile, in court, it was established from the instructions on the functional 
obligations of officials of the Counterterrorism Administration of the Ministry of Secu- 
rity of the Russian Federation that Simonian, as a department consultant, had no author- 
ity to carry out independent activity and decision-making and was obliged to report on 
all of his intentions and actions to the head of department and his deputy. 

The head of department, witness Platonov, interrogated in a court session, ex- 
plained that between February 1993 and May 1994, Simonian did not have any addi- 
tional authority, worked according to the instructions, and did not carry out any admin- 
istrative functions. 

Witness Groppa, former head of the department, explained in court that Simonian 
wrote off the 20 thousand rubles as instructed by the department leadership in official 
interests. 

So the evidence presented gives the court grounds to deem that Simonian was not 
an official and therefore cannot bear responsibility for an official crime and is subject to 
acquittal. 

The military court qualifies the actions of Oganessian, who illegally acquired, 
stored, carried, and sold explosives, blasting supplies, service cartridges, and weapons 
between February 1993 and May 1994 in compliance with Art 218 of Part 1 of the 
R.S.F.S.R. Criminal Code. 

Since Goloian acquired the following firearms and ammunition from Oganessian 
on 12 January, 1994 in Moscow without a permit: a TT gun and 8 cartridges to it, stored, 
carried them and sold them to citizen Abdrakhmanova, the court qualifies these actions 
according to Art 218 of Part 1 of the R.S.F.S.R. Criminal Code. 

Since in July 1993 in Moscow, Simonian acquired explosives and blasting supplies 
from Oganessian without a permit, which he illegally carried, stored, and sold in part to 
Khatkovskiy on 17 July, 1993, and then sold the rest to Oganessian, the military court 
qualifies his actions according to Art 218 of Part 1 of the R.S.F.S.R. Criminal Code. 

The preliminary inquest agencies charge Goloian and Simonian, by way of ag- 
gravating circumstances, with committing crimes by persons who have previously 
committed an offense, crimes by an organized group, and dangerous crimes, and Si- 
monian, in addition, with a crime committed on 17 July, 1993 in a state of alcoholic 
intoxication. 
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The court considers that there is insufficient evidence to charge defendants Simo- 
nian and Goloian with regard to the aggravating circumstances given above. Nor does 
the military court find sufficient grounds for charging Simonian with respect to the ag- 
gravating circumstance — committing a crime in a state of alcoholic intoxication. Simo- 
nian was sober on 1 7 July, 1 993, when he brought, handed over, and helped Khatkovskiy 
to pack the explosives and blasting supplies. After they completed the objective part of 
the corpus delicti, Simonian and Khatkovskiy partook of alcoholic drinks, for which he 
cannot be charged under a criminal case. 

As for Oganessian, the court keeps in mind by way of aggravating circumstances 
when assigning his punishment that he committed repeated crimes substantially imputed 
under this case, committed crimes with Khatkovskiy as an organized group, and com- 
mitted a dangerous crime. 

Nevertheless, the court took into account that a process against Oganessian, Gol- 
oian, and Simonian is taken out for the first time, that they have previous positive char- 
acter references and have dependent underage children. 

On the basis of the above-stated and guided by Arts 301, 303 of the R.S.F.S.R. 
Criminal Code, the military court 

ISSUED THE FOLLOWING JUDGMENT: 

JAHAN ANUSHAVANOVICH OGANESSIAN shall be found guilty of carry- 
ing, storing, and acquiring firearms, service ammunition, and explosives, as well as 
selling explosives without a permit, i.e. of committing the crime envisaged by Art 2 1 8 of 
Part 1 of the R.S.F.S.R. Criminal Code, on the basis of which shall be sent to prison for 
4 (four) years; 

He shall also be found guilty of organizing actions aimed at deliberate damage to 
rolling stock and the disruption of normal operating procedures, however no damage was 
incurred for reasons beyond his will, i.e. of committing the crime envisaged by Arts 15 
and 86 of the R.S.F.S.R. Criminal Code, on the basis of which he shall be sent to prison 
for 5 (five) years. 

With respect to the cumulative crimes, Oganessian’s final punishment shall be 
determined by partial cumulation of the penalties — imprisonment in a maximum secu- 
rity correctional labor colony for 6 (six) years. 

JAHAN ANUSHAVANOVICH OGANESSIAN shall be acquitted of the crime 
envisaged by Art 78 of the R.S.F.S.R. Criminal Code brought against him (in the version 
of the R.S.F.S.R. law of 25 July, 1962) due to the absence of corpus delicti in his actions, 
and acquitted with respect to the accusation brought against him of committing the crime 
envisaged by Art 217.1 of Part 1 of the R.S.F.S.R. Criminal Code, due the absence of 
proof of his participation in commission of the crime. 
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ASHOT ARARATOVICH GOLOIAN shall be found guilty of acquiring, storing, 
and selling firearms and service ammunition without a permit, i.e. of committing the 
crime envisaged by Art 218 of Part 1 of the R.S.F.S.R. Criminal Code (in the version of 
the law of 27 October, 1961, with amendments made by the Decree of the Presidium of 
the Supreme Council of 3.12.1982), on the basis of which he shall be sent to prison for 

1 (one) year 9 (nine) months and 28 (twenty eight) days, i.e. for the term of sentence 
actually served. 

ASHOT ARARATOVICH GOLOIAN shall be acquitted of committing the crimes 
envisaged by Arts 78 (in the version of the R.S.F.S.R. Law of 25 July, 1962 and the 
Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Council of the R.S.F.S.R. of 30 January, 1984) 
15 and 86, 15 and 213.3 of Part 2 of the R.S.F.S.R. Criminal Code due to the absence of 
corpus delicti in his actions. 

BORIS VAZGENOVICH SIMONIAN shall be found guilty of acquiring, storing, 
and selling firearms and service ammunition without a permit, i.e. of committing the 
crime envisaged by Art 218 of Part 1 of the R.S.F.S.R. Criminal Code (in the version of 
the law of 27 October, 1961, with amendments made by the Decree of the Presidium of 
the Supreme Council of 3.12.1982), on the basis of which he shall be sent to prison for 

2 (two) years and serve his term in a minimum security correctional labor colony. 

BORIS VAZGENOVICH SIMONIAN shall be acquitted of committing the crimes 
envisaged by Arts 78 (in the version of the R.S.F.S.R. Law of 25 July, 1962 and the 
Decree of the Presidium of the Supreme Council of the R.S.F.S.R. of 30 January, 1984) 
and 260(“b”) of the R.S.F.S.R. Criminal Code due to the absence of corpus delicti in his 
actions. 

Allowing for the time spent in custody during arrest and preliminary detention, 
OGANESSIAN, GOLOIAN and SIMONIAN shall begin serving their terms on 13 May, 
1994. 

The measure of restraint in relation to GOLOIAN — detention — shall be cancelled, 
releasing him from custody in the courtroom. 

The measure of restraint in relation to OGANESSIAN and SIMONIAN — deten- 
tion — shall remain unchanged until the sentence comes into legal force and they shall be 
kept in pretrial detention center No. 1 of the Department of Internal Affairs of the Tam- 
bov Region. 

When the sentence comes into legal force, the evidence under the case: two stubs 
of air tickets No. 800229 and No. 800236, two halves of tickets of the State Bank of the 
Soviet Union for 10 and 25 rubles, four notebooks belonging to Khatkovskiy, three 
videotapes of operational materials, and two videotapes of interrogations of the ac- 
cused shall remain with the case; official identification in the name of employee of the 
Moscow criminal investigation department, Captain B. SIMONOV, the PM pistol (KR 
series No. 1115), 29 9mm caliber cartridges, a bayonet knife in a sheath belonging to an 
AKM machine gun, 25 TNT blocks (4.6 kg of TNT, three TNT blocks with intermediate 
PZ-2 fuses, three RGD-5 grenades with three UZRGM-2 fuses, seven MD-5M fuses. 
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four delayed action VZD-6ch detonators, three delayed action VZD-ZM detonators, one 
delayed action VZD-144ch detonator, six simplified MUV-2 modernized detonators, 
MV-5 detonators, a VUZ-4 explosive device, a PM-4 blasting machine, wire for the 
blasting machine, a sensor activator, accessories to the explosive devices, 14 high-pres- 
sure indicators, 40 funnels from caps, two covers, a cap from an anti-tank mine MPU-2, 
a TT gun (HB series No. 3516), two 7.62mm caliber cartridges, 10 meters of DShE-12 
detonating fuse; eight meters of OSH detonating fuse, four KD-8-A detonating caps, and 
three fragments of a two hundred-gram TNT block shall be transferred to the FSS Ad- 
ministration of the Tambov Region, two cardboard boxes of 9mm caliber cartridges, a 
green cardboard box, a Davidoff cigarette box, a cardboard box of MD-5M fuses, a white 
plastic bag, a gray cardboard box, a green box and adhesive tape from it, a cardboard box 
of KD-8-A detonating caps, a telephone box wrapped in adhesive tape and pieces of this 
tape, two pieces of adhesive tape, [six?] ends of DShE-12 detonating fuse, 12 sheets of 
packing paper with violet spots, two photographic paper boxes bound in adhesive tape, 
fragments of a delayed action VZD-6ch detonator, three foreign cigarette boxes, a pho- 
tographic paper box, a black photographic paper bag, the adhesive tape from a cigarette 
box, three pieces of plasticine, a reel of adhesive tape, and 68 sheets of photographic 
paper shall be destroyed as being of no value. 

As appointed by the court, the sum of 1 million 200 thousand rubles in judicial 
expenses relating to remuneration from the federal budget of lawyer Sukalenko, who 
defended the interests of defendant Simonian, shall be collected from convicted Simo- 
nian and transferred to the state treasury. 

Judicial expenses in the sum of 2,952,885 rubles relating to the payment of ex- 
penses for the appearance of witnesses during the preliminary inquest and in court shall 
be collected in an equal amount from each of the accused, i.e. 964,275 rubles each, to be 
transferred to the state treasury. 

The sentence may be appealed and protested under cassational procedure in a mil- 
itary court of the Moscow military district through the Military Court of the Tambov 
Garrison within seven days from the date of its announcement, while convicted Oganes- 
sian and Simonian may do the same in the same amount of time from the day they are 
handed copies of their sentence. 

The original has been duly signed. 

This is a true certified copy: 

CASE CHAIRMAN 

COLONEL OF JUSTICE N.A. VLASENKO 

This is a true copy of the original document: 

Typed by Gazizova CASE CHAIRMAN 

COLONEL OF JUSTICE 


N.A. VLASENKO 
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lljJK e»RJ>»T*p#— KABJApOft* D, A< 

jnicnuaTpoT! ii GTKpHTO** cyjta^nPu a&tB.dBHKH DO P"‘5i uiif ! i ;ib 

ACAftMOPn Aanpfl CajuAp ftp Air ,. 1 9 fl7 rui paa.3.*Nim H 
ypoMirae r + P*niji ctSbi^b kima AaepOaRMBPCico H 
Paenytfjimmft of * , 5ta JtfiiurcJi ba bNQCTP jmi»i-kii ,. 

kp pnflfl'rBnnaf'O , ofijaa ofiann* ancaiafl-BffifBHBap 
paifflfl- a a (fy , Ai™*T , q i np bi itne nnar-a no- aiipecy : r K 6m- 
Ky T q PEajTOK A *u c rtkii .JtaB nBHTH pn , jhom T i “■ “a", 
HBBpTBpp r z& 

fl npetTyn^aiiaitNirsaflyiaaTpiJiiHOH ct r cr *JV? * 6 1 , 7 1 , 1 M it+ 4 a 32&t.l VK 

AliBpC-»*JlweMC»£lS Paipy*J*Ka 

V C T A H O B H J] A : 

Ilftjtei'SHirBn Acabiidb Aacp Calvin; OrAai a I9$4 -ji rojff hbmaurb 

a C ILPJtn PnjJiafljniiitA Ai apd B '’SaBUG^OTO rO'Cyjiap^aa Gpnep^A B*PMB fl 
GaKaKCC-QN uarpora.-i kt B nA | h-fi rsp-BIiJ <fH KH P U nc eg npa jiiH«rtttHanita AfrjaR, 

n?MKKH«mm wu TBnium POnErtMJJitltllR, HB paspyirmiKB a imh* war , qyl-tM 

■ cpaat+n ea&Cnemm,* tbicxb yuvxTGHTipii yflafliTno *ayx * florae xitta. 

dennaa npaprynABnws (Iaab KMpaiRH Aaepou AtfaHaaMu npn <jaflyu- 

■EBi Ol'CTOAr'&Ali'GTIlflSi 

lak,AcAflH«a A.C. , kb,tmim> K»Nnpckjui*M cp-oaKoR cxyadM N KKjun-Bp- 
«B6 OCopoaa Ap*p(1aflE*aaiiial! PatuyGJHiKK ic .npmtHirnfl yitacTP* n Aoaaas 
JIB ctp kPT pit -6ira.)rjirii-CKQa KflltpoaAeHHR npMH:BO-Bai1pSAPfl.iBHCKapa BQOpy- 
K451 HOr 0 KDM(fJB KTH n kflqBi-tfrB HGWBHJlHpa (InTAJliQBA il/W 702 , H RHfl BPH 
1994 tops nanBJi ™ npajmcKpfl pjbh h KflXPAkcv a iMPiiy , a yniapB tyne-pen*- * 
TBTy.TspppTopunjiibiialt :i pppa nsctte bbh nocTH , ropjAnpcBnejiKaP 6 aaanaca sea* 

k p?oppHec5ip?*SticctK p A ThK*e c em» gMPmrjrn itB«B^aniiQiiy rocyiap- 
etay homthw p ppoppiuntan rpax.±efiMoS asatb^hioctp nppTRn Aa«ji4* Pixaw- 
ejioP PaeTrytjgipifp, nnpriiEaA an eTosoHy a pa re , dux saaepSopoi: t&encAyxftaax 
APrbhhm k 3t»r*K*rQ Rapeflajfe axe npopeaen«Ji aubAp^pp a Lap ah bugs* ubtpp- 
nOAPT#KB, > 

jLjfl oGyv.eGTPupHva iiEJiK apaflKGKaR cTG-pqjiqa , n-i* «ao- 

Patfttap* CHHfl *» nXPUBjP Apaappv (LPBpBBPPTBBtHfl dujin. BVPPBHIB ifira 
u ijt h--ACA <m PBA lajlBKpflT 1 !hg pAn. KUBk i KDTPpe h JiarojiMnn-Ti n aajPxppKak 
y BpaXH “ P cPBepceicPB ACjteaOptaU A.C» a Happen mi warn Alrti. 

H-ijnojiiflB nopycAiEMDr Euy as jiaiind , Area kdp A«G* £-rfl ati.ui [994 rase 
*B'q#p<Mi noeasoa KwckPP«x=K-EaKy npadua b r.£p*y a nyrrp-u taxpirt-xk &r 
■rniiaxAim&ro KOHTpojiw qpopae pope# :aao*einan rpemmy Ateprta»wiaBCi!*r 

FnflAyejiBKK HaaaKOifha pppoApETEiippp ■■ n r.Epe-pBHB y f OTpyjnm* np emm- 
fay*', ApuBHkK k freripitora KbpsOpab, xjnnnauap claa c«tpi ctpt ayoEBro pb*- 
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Case No. 136-1998 

JUDGMENT 

IN THE NAME OF THE AZERBAIJAN REPUBLIC 

The Judicial Chamber on Criminal Cases of the Supreme Court of 
the Azerbaijan Republic of Original Jurisdiction 

29 April, 1998 City of Baku 

Consisting of: Chairman, Member of the Supreme Court — R. Mirzoev, 

People’s Assessors — D. Zeinalova and M. Iskenderova, 
with the participation of Prosecutor M. Hasanov, 

Lawyer — S. Kadyrov, 

Secretary — E. Khanlarov, 

having heard in a public court session the criminal case against 

Azer Salman Ogly Aslanov, born in 1967, a native of Baku, a citizen of the 
Azerbaijan Republic, married, a Lezghian by nationality, unemployed, higher 
military education, previously unconvicted, residing at the following address: 
15 “c” Javanshir St., Apt. 26, the settlement of Akhmedli, Baku, 

accused of the crime envisaged by Arts 57, 61,71, 94(4), and 220 of Part 1 of the Azer- 
baijan Republic Criminal Code 

HAS ESTABLISHED THAT: 

Defendant Azer Salman Ogly Aslanov betrayed his Homeland in 1 994 and for the 
purpose of undermining the Azerbaijan state effectuated an explosion in the Baku sub- 
way aimed at the mass destruction of people, the infliction of bodily harm, the destruc- 
tion and damage of routes and means of transportation, as well as the premeditated 
murder of two and more persons. 

These crimes were committed by Azer Aslanov under the following circumstances: 

Azer Aslanov, being an army conscript of the Ministry of Defense of the Azerbai- 
jan Republic and taking part in military operations on the Fizuli front of the Armenian- 
Azerbaijani armed conflict as the commander of a battalion of army unit 702, was taken 
captive by the Armenians on 14 January, 1994 and while in captivity, to the detriment 
of the sovereignty, territorial integrity, state security, and defensive ability of his coun- 
try, as well as for the purpose of rendering assistance to a foreign state in carrying out 
hostile activity against the Azerbaijan Republic, went over to the side of the enemy and 
was recruited by the intelligence services of Armenia and Nagorno-Karabakh for carry- 
ing out an act of sabotage in the Baku subway. 

In order to achieve this goal, the Armenian side summoned his mother, Tajibat Nasred 
kyzy Aslanova, in advance to Armenia, where she was held hostage before Aslanov com- 
mitted the act of sabotage, allegedly to effectuate the release of her son from captivity. 

To execute the task he was assigned, on the evening of 2 July, 1994, Aslanov ar- 
rived in Baku on the Kislovodsk-Baku train and, concealing 3 kg of plastic explosive 
and a MUV-4 explosive device (a modernized universal detonator), which he had ille- 
gally acquired in Yerevan from employees of the intelligence services of Armenia and 
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pears MtH BapkiWBToe Ef-c .seTBO-iraaci-nT i- K&jrmtec'rjse s ur x phpnbhcs ye- 

c7rcflcTinc Jfl'B-l/u oii,epH wasipoBfl hh t; ? yHfctr-epcejtbHiif uapt-KsTejcfc/. 

3 xnJtA rcjyi yi’pc.n cn ft nJte-KTpfins-jjjj He c*&hi:hh ueTpcj "l 

VPfijfti" k c Kvpyx io 8 tocob yrj>o no x kk k pBXJiiicsroro MeTponS^PTturp f 

njjfTPi/ hk gyrus Lucre H8 ^JIt/ickma t- npCnC-Nn yeTriHe®N- l s mhj* 

mbct© HBHfitWibicerci CMonjismifl pactQunpflP r h&cmjt KekflCjfetttero 
njuk'-ponoeaxe f ny t k ff neper-owe Mes,iy CTBituKEr-n "J'xn hits'" -"28 uoa" n 
■"FftHAMBR’’ . Elcr-ie st . or o a kl oto m:n f "KirtftNlS" 1C BTOpcfl no If Mgr 

jiBK^sIfiifl a xs spores x ctbhuiui "fct: irEUi " Baron npn noikeije X CT 0 H 
h«F ^Mh-r^ptMKC a C 11SAMC OGJIB AjIBHHfl rOCyjlBrCTS.- B,7H BCyiiBSI r IT ¥ irtiBpoUftHX 
nyvftff » epsac** cC9flMXRf|S TAkne ysaraije-NKorc ytfwiiCTjwi ^i^rit v. Cuee 
.ncn. t BiijiepKy-* 'testy * npnosoA* Kiiipirti'rtcfr y nero yeTp-cJ'BG h fto- 

enOr xcjboji ff ** i , OCTtBSi-v 1S*K« CO BSpsiSi™n ycTpc^C+SiSy «t= 'O-dy i-MfOPi 
bos. IB BTop-oro nape Cetera seepHorc cipoewa. 

Etc ItpHflfUTScSi gJ^KipABHIJIl MB OTOhau-t "Li u&H " , ACMAB itJtC b OJiCJHIB- 
hm iwcaakk si lOCtJUdi riXi^F#mpoEpDN ncKxvyx stir oh h nftirpBEHlelt k wr- 
xo^y cc ctbs-iLKji „ a nxexTpanfruur CTnpamtJsc it a t oh hs j.l k 'ceps a xenpo- 
t e^akT oa kkk? npowakyir ok EpoueHit n t? sise-OB 3 ] hIsH’/tj 1 npc-k.scsx.* sapifE 
y qra ttc-HJt r k nor b JtcjsaitaisNif A*fl. napL-RHoro y CTpottr ss , b peayjtvroTe mero 
ncrkflao IE «BJiQEeK*fl£ ibxcbcxv noay'nsJlH Texetlnas RCtjp#*A* pfik.es'i- 
hoP: otcjishx Tjncetk, nCEpsiJtciiia pcs S S»fM«a BxekiTpGnoe*j.e , rocyAnp- 
eru npa^BHH not apnea utiiS jwpfS mb oyiBQ C»75?.500*K!0MSTf n 

fttipotitukKK? fi cyJUSHDV -jbcbjisksm rtcflpyj.Msi!.c Acjbkce Aasp ’Csastbk 
arjiu SKHCiuoiN esc* n npeAiuxsJiFMHOM cCcxitemssi npmaHBX tiacnsmo h pc-k. - : - 

SFiX,i?TO 14 flBBFipS rwti HO SpSHfl 50* M nojrftj! P ejitit k fipic*hFir 

v. fiuji h#a-tr ns: ieh « r.^Wt* HTn » r.KBHKejfJtKiByjtyflsr b naewy *h Ht- 
oxHCMrfaTEto nojipepr^eii k«5ireNsn w orapefiss ApuAN ^kctccno hep E gbajek ere 
n k KiponeAShMc ARitepcMOttMux bktob pis TsppHTcppix Asepti k> 

c*oK P»cny5ATi*r + B xM-HMf rojlfli Haywacb r- njesnji y bpmxjt, tmy 

ij^H n^IOCTtllHKl iOeUCatHDCTt. GS pe f Ojl Of «T b PC TSflefCHy f ACMClr X 

bo Bpens pesFOBcpB ere mbtc pst w sene cootintnAk ►'tro w ei’O OftBcOoiice- 
Hits It 11 nJICHB J! e (SfJtCAhUO KOl^-AJtCO in* 5AHK4^UtMX pOACTBrHKIIXCB r.pJsPXBTb 
p r *Fp*»0]t , n P m hs 5TM c: - c ^sncspcKoe yaocTCBepemfe st Mcs;y - 

Ct>i\iy r.hxv.t ftpufiKCKni cneneAyi^ ne can ojtp dth c rowpjutt espr’ o tow, 

■ito linn Ay Torijiiro uit nO n ri ::ii (3>i Oa mtCTZ ASiichM ,, OHM XOTAT OOBOflOuTMT b 

ero mi njcEHB, c£«bxd kk M.yveK He aob'sx-, KOTopuP nqfflraepA"-! CifJi fire HDl^XO- 

l A.TVZiy c npmaA-l^lHBCT^ 40 GO OH FwSOTe C STKk 4C ACE0XCH fly AST 

OCBOflOIBBH ^ OTfipOBASN ACHOtt B r>Et)l^> 

IT TtJBHp I9?fl ppftfl V ri^pOBBM TIpififlUilH SfO BrST^-ltM BM Q BB TbEXKSBT, 
xmpsi o ecCoS npkfieMJB ffo c^xpapeKoe yjiecTcsepeHKe x ■CAsmir'.IIooAB 
npnesjta scBTspu h 6pusH€ zoct b yv„~'/. xx p :' . Tyit y , res qr« ftpft*r»ajii h "xoxe : 
eiTpysjLiMtit enriteAymS KeropHore Kaps^exe Eaaj!ocopmhb Kqpshri .bctcpuP 
sm*hbx ero m eeOe it ecuCAjut^iqTO me paeaxsTN "h me Tax" k eny UR Ocy- 
LPCTBJieHM BBPHBft S S*H«HCK<M nr-T f. ftflOfl V:T*H* HsO^XCAMW-. UUSKBITb h r. 
Eeicy* Apkh-ps' np«rp*FrjB, * eJEVnaB ere otnbar « bujigahshv s i-tp-pc 
B fiXfiiisijfj oitifl yTAjpansT ero mhti. ei ti'fXb-CKJW rupbuy s hbk t ni 1 ' tqh r;,jryx 

OTKCOtlTfcCfl , en>' HSBSPTHO. liDClt STOrO OH BMJiyiXt' K KC COr JOBCKXCH C XX 
TpeC Drift H.HJUrfc it BuocTS c coTpyAH MitSHii ontLiexyxf I'erorKoro KtBpSfaxj v 
ApHeiiMKpKBuajr noxroroBHty x ocy&ecriveiirx iiBBppeiexpfxn yero bhcsmbx b 
r^rtSewKSsi jpt k Etia neh , i-ac a^y CbtAe a*hu coot BBTC tBymuH iritCTpyknMB * 
re poAtiw u ox.epn * n mpon h ji i :s $ yxMiiepCMJLbHictS F^pitHftTe/E 'Kd-^ v BapUEvaToe 
neuw«t»o jusac tut jxoropoe ax* htOHcnHcasmti Citjro yupsTDHC i? enettxwibHo-' 

npa^AS'eoCjteHatiJO CfiACKlfMKMIi KS nCA JIB JOXOpflurft « DCnr*KT i?X * 

BCBAyXO. 

J3jb ciiOTpyATOW a HK KCTreiUlJ' apBKCer H uqtTD OC^itd.eCTbJtKJiF ^Hnep- 
cxk OH f ] nrwip IS^'S r*nn puxctca cBMOACrtur no r,ipeMWk n r .tfuHocoxtFKF 
Bo,ck* B stCt r$ aoHD ^O 1 lie e.scro#CK- Jiany oh oTnpBBMJtcx p riBftxyj 
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2. 

Nagorno-Karabakh and kept without a corresponding permit, succeeded in bringing 
them across the customs border of the Azerbaijan Republic. 

On the morning of 3 July, 1994, he boarded an electric train at the Akhmedli 
metro station and, travelling the Baku subway until 8:00 AM, established the place of 
greatest congestion of passengers and the longest time the train was on the tracks be- 
tween the Nizami and the 28 May and Ganjlik stations by means of visual observation 
and time tracking. After that, at the Nizami station, after boarding the second carriage of 
the electric train going to the 28 May station, he intentionally, as the train neared the 
station, for the purpose of undermining the state, destroying and damaging railway 
tracks and means of transportation, as well as committing the premeditated murder of 
two and more persons, pulled out the lock pin of the explosive device he had with him, 
thus readying it for detonation, and left the bag containing the explosive device on the 
floor of the carriage near the second non-operating doorway. 

When the electric train arrived at the 28 May station, he waited until people had 
disembarked and embarked, then left the carriage and went toward the station exit. The 
train headed into the tunnel and a short time later at 8:31 AM, the device left by Aslanov 
exploded, resulting in 13 deaths, 42 persons receiving injuries of varying severity, damage 
to all five carriages of the electric train, and 6,757,500,000 manats in damages to the state. 

When interrogated in court, defendant Azer Salman Ogly Aslanov partially plead- 
ed guilty to the charge brought against him and testified that on 14 January, 1994, during 
fighting, he was captured by the Armenians and taken to Shusha, and then to Khankendi. 
While in captivity, he was repeatedly beaten by the Armenians, who won him over to 
their side and induced him to carry out acts of sabotage in the territory of the Azerbaijan 
Republic. In May-June 1994, while in captivity, he was given the opportunity to call 
home and, during a conversation with his mother and wife, was told that one of his close 
relatives would have to come to Yerevan and bring his officer identification and clothing 
in order to secure his release. 

Employees of the Armenian intelligence services repeatedly told him that in view 
of the fact that he was Lezghian by nationality, they wanted to release him from captiv- 
ity, however they needed someone who could confirm his national identity, after which 
he and this person would be released and sent home to Baku. 

On 17 June, 1994, his mother, Tajibat Aslanova, arrived in Yerevan, bringing his 
officer identification and clothing with her. After his mother arrived, the Armenians took 
them to Shusha, where they lived in the “home” of Karen Bagdasarian, an employee of 
the intelligence services of Nagorno-Karabakh, who summoned him and told him that 
the day of reckoning had come for him too and that he would have to go to Baku to set 
off a bomb in the Baku subway. The Armenians threatened that if he refused to perfonn 
this assignment, they would send his mother to Shusha prison, and he knew how she 
would be treated there. After hearing this, he had no other choice but to succumb to their 
demands and, along with employees of the intelligence services of Nagorno-Karabakh 
and Armenia, began preparing for the act of sabotage. For this he went to Khankendi and 
Yerevan, where he was given corresponding instructions and a modernized universal 
MUV-4 detonator and plastic explosive, which, for conspiracy, was hidden in especially 
adapted deodorant and air freshener cans. 

On 1 July, 1994, he flew from Yerevan to Mineralnye Vody to receive instructions 
and clarification of the time and place for carrying out the act of sabotage. The same day, 
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igrjti » npwrjHj honupom 2 roc*. 

B r + E»ify oh npNBta c eoO&ft xpaHBniirPfc * j »iero * Bdiptana'rrfofl 

i»w;*CTiir3-njfl«JCT.nciBflHotf ftc<iepou t £ inucn mi rsui* oh npnanHJ h e®(5* 
soh-o" (i* njipc ty t p + EfiKy^oofl-ADP Axn*x;tn t y & , jlzftnAHurnpri TS^pi* pXn.EB h 

HticTOx flftuzi ouftT E®ny AftHanOBy AHOXriy.O* tocrpy Sfl-Pirrus npy HeGNfty n 

n&Hjr hi i5j:bts r** "tl Buony XnxNMy.B pyjtfl* y Hpr* Cux npxtr c» Bspim- 
tntxo£1 t k XDTqpfliiy OH aanpflTJtJl atpnd’p&P mi-nfr to* „ *Hn HftnpftG EOi£flfflHiii"rfl.» 
*rm»THJ,'rnj own Bpenemro otTiuraot y apuAn r T’,£3y3» p oH x* 
nopeAJ»Tb cuho fbxhoc n M-cbir o , JiiotJi* 'fftro hbphotcx h r.Sfyiitf v 

rwoFTH e N&ropbt ohx npHO^yo afsamP n r. R®*y 4 

£5ep*HOq*nAn AO* a, P*Hft yTfftM & HUrlX 19&4 rftAfl 0«t nj?H$IIJI HO CTflM- 

:*e "Aiuosass" GaKNnCKOrv w OTp-on ojsHTe hs, &Txyjia hzi oxBKTpomjflBJie ampa,- 
mJtji n usurp ropcwiB * CAeKjfH no arhbh i«jTppnojneT&na pyreu xptntomrr- 
sp*(i n pons boa aouep npBuciiw xobbohna x tCBXOttfltJsxa aJioitopQneoxxB hb 
L cperohtax t noe.tst tcr6 npyu-apHO b 8 ifscaa 35 imuyT im ctohhhn “SiBaau*" 

no 2-oP eorPH no xoay fBXiOHim MCfcrpon coses k -ctohhkh “£B idk', 
fsxpjiBct if car o«e Ha ncpcrPH* uoxxy oraHiiajiasi '‘Hbbbiip" n*3£ uus" oh 
mfipHyi KirnrriHftcB y waro vojuepnws Hpoaaicbiu# ynnaepca*i>mjH n spwnTejEb 
FEVI aft BapununTOB UfnnnpTBD rrjwCTMT t. tipHhOJr nBjnimfa® ycrppPcTPO H 

■Ouarto pftxojsjfHWfl pHOCria tiara Hfittaxofl l-r muryTHirP OTcaer bpo-hohk jqo 
iquoihtb cpaBerwiiaHHH BsptnHftro ytrpftP-cTaa sr wflnoopajicTecii]ior& HAtryfi- 
raphiHB* Elo rtpkflM+xt njta top anrwajiB hh ctohe™ “Eft tea* on ura- 
■xfl ny*fii:n?CA y ueffi ncior oft PtpwHypTKoS bp nojqf napflira xft*xo BToporo 
lepirpqaro aacpHora npoete t flOiAar3iKot unftq{*rBH>iji bhcxahw -h eiocoakk 
oecaitiipoa HonocpaacTBomio neptx saapHTif ait JiaepeK noxKHjj earoB * 
finpanBJoa e pnOny pa cnaqiifi Mnscojutcb hb aCHejie^ftpn an yoxHmaji 
■poMHHfi p spvf b no]rna,'tTO oattf a rw nn no* bn b BarftHB asptBNGTita epa6<i- 
axe . *■ 

B eroT- >e nilah IflfM rOriAiPB irn raeai* Bifexea nn r.Baity 

ript'^Kii. ti r.MsncopOitrnJO Sojih OOO^-mtfl Bft xcnn Acxbtio- 

Oil AnOJjiB.yTO si5 or cfteapaijui nspua n tifiKtjrexow Nt"rponOJtHTt!Be ,E(K-je 
oro s btot te APBb yaotoi p r + Epop»H T rHU BKO^ecTBt aejioxahita y ep- 

AM tlft*ft.HSI_Tl)eti opft NOTb-AoJOHOBB ^ajEkPaT. 

JlO ripBOirtNic m r^'poiiiiH Oh IMdlM CftipyXHHKfrii tnea.cJtyxft Ear^aot- 
flTqr JtnpaHy If ArBBH.V O TO« T *fTO aifiCIOJIhllA HI BAnUKB 9 1 KOOJMT HOPO *rft 
nosh GTne-BAp a r . ^jf^y Mittioj^no jihbA ora uart epiiJiK* otM)rftTM.ip 
oton k ane ya*Hxe a cofloR npHEoaounHe ec juix nero KoeTut > a kpi’ftpop 
ii iiifti 9 1 P-T x r . Epkv , pro xo eauora ocreapjiE n r^mitTtXi oft cjiob apux 
hb JtcxxHit e ui k aemoftoziKTa prft npp tiftcpeEHHxecTna ab^tbto IkpibtiMTa 
oeHyeABK* Jarnorap jura b npopso&fo £5 (HfTflPpa 19-SM r Ann * 

Aflnp TAX BOKfi BOX , BTO HO npMSHBO* CBPi BRIlEOninJM n® CT. 

7 VK As-ppOaftaxaHea-ofl PeeiryftaNBp iiorony ,01-0 w P-ojimb* eaoon HNXor-Aib 
O NaBOHIfJI-, B IBBpH B f' MeTpftHftJBIfreHe Pujr BUHyu.OH C P BP P-I-BT b p n 0 tK CM My 
«Tb aro AejHHoea iftpHiaT Oc'rftDBJtaob aa^oxNHuan y epiisji* 

Jii Hoejtof r b AejaHOus A.U. n pirippukiEP py extx ony JipecTyEJtHpxi 
ftHVXOT «TO BPBBBaTOAbBUX EOKSB a HB n OOJITII tpaflABTO B rniip apyrHHW AOKifi- h 
BTtJhgthBtaH. 

Tbb pionpoatHHiifl «a n pc 0 kto^ va«u cAcjictpkh b xe noct bb cbbbo^ 

B.lfl rBesiiip Tycoait ^xiac rt^Jif ti<sehuwi .htq S BBJfl r&.m,ftpbHqH:n 

wnu pw^ftTy nppNopiro p ii irocoe, o»r no craHuHh "&Abaxap AKnjioNTiBcx* coa 
o £-xR eeroH »AOHTpanoo?fl* t fiXBjqymi^rft x ct«hubx *&6 uox*. B nyrp 
BOfiOBenMa k tT.“gft Has'" oh odpatHi nmcNintEHo hb cruraaro BQ*Ae“ aTopoifc 
appfto'iero OBOpKarO npooto NOJIftAOrO mSnintiaj [Ipvwppiro S5-g& XBT p BN1TO 
pO-nrtcOft pftOTA k y EftT'ftparp rtuxil (Oporiis XHTTVRinHI XMOCK C ftTKpHTtP 
?><su,0^i!T an (jiii p copwc tfprxp k dtPTJiyp pyftBTn)' , H pyxsx y *raro q*jio- 
pkp -'^,1 xe-ixotHHPSu!< m kot botop n V oh Jtapxax pftpxe c pOpx nor* Jlo npx- 
«t»b nri ppn iisiHn H WP wnp" p rxrOH BOilUtO MHftru jcfb03 b an pr®(f npHHXHe 
h noroftax PT*ro utMoitru tfoxoBCKa ko »hny * iqyx* flOHJMCix naxoBimafUofl 
ji^ro nBAjfo*aHoiBl xbkht oip ho yBHjieji. EIocao nitpaMMi* MUttfriirOts- 
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he took the Kislovodsk-Baku train to Baku where he arrived on the evening of 2 July, 
1994. 

He brought the MUV-4 detonator and plastic explosive with him to Baku. Late in 
the evening on 2 July, 1 994, he went to his home in Baku, the settlement of Akhmedli, 
15 “c” Javanshir St., Apt. 26, where he found his wife Anella Aslanova, her sister Na- 
siba Zeinalova, and their brother’s wife Khalima Gazibekova at home. He was carrying 
the bag containing the explosive, which he forbade anyone to touch. When his relatives 
asked him where his mother was, he answered that she was staying temporarily with the 
Armenians in Shusha, he was to deliver one important letter, after which he would return 
to Shusha and bring his mother back home to Baku. 

After spending the night at home, early in the morning on 3 July, 1994, he went to 
the Akhmedli station of the Baku subway, from where he took an electric train to the city 
center and, while traveling the subway, measured how much time the train was in motion 
between stations by means of time tracking, after which at approximately 8:25 AM at the 
Nizami station, he boarded the second carriage of the electric train going to the 28 May 
station. Between the Nizami and 28 May stations, he pulled out the lock pin of the explo- 
sive device he had with him, thus readying it for detonation, after which began the 4-min- 
ute countdown until the time the explosive device would go off and there would be an 
explosion. When the train arrived at the 28 May station, he left the bag containing the ex- 
plosive device on the floor of the carriage near the second non-operating doorway, waited 
until people had disembarked and embarked, then right before the doors closed, left the 
carriage and went toward the station exit. As he climbed the escalator, he heard a loud 
explosion and understood that the explosive device he had left in the carriage had gone off. 

The same day, on 3 July, 1 994, he took a train from Baku and, when he arrived in 
Mineralnye Vody, phoned the wife Anella Aslanova to say that he had set off a bomb in 
the Baku subway, then left the same day for Y erevan where the Armenians were holding 
his mother, Tajibat Aslanova, hostage. 

When he arrived in Yerevan he reported to employees of the intelligence services 
Karen Bagdasarian and Agvan that he had perfonned their assignment, after which he 
was taken to Shusha again. A few days later, the Armenians allowed his mother to go 
home and she took with her the suit she had brought for him (the one he had worn when 
he went to Baku), while he had to stay in Shusha, since, according to the Armenians, 
they needed to arrange his release with a deputy of the Parliament of the Republic of 
Daghestan, which happened on 25 October, 1994. 

Azer Aslanov also testified that he pleads not guilty to the charge against him under 
Art 7 of the Criminal Code of the Azerbaijan Republic because he never betrayed his 
Homeland, but he was forced to effectuate the explosion in the subway because his 
mother Tajibat Aslanova was being held hostage by the Armenians. 

In addition to his confessionary statements, Aslanov’s guilt of the crimes he is 
charged with is also confirmed by other evidence. 

For example, Husein Elias Ogly Hasanov, interrogated during the preliminary in- 
quest as a witness, testified that on 3 July, 1 994, having ended work at approximately 
8:00 AM, boarded the second carriage of the electric train going to the 28 May station at 
the Elm lor Akademiyasi station. On the way to the 28 May station, he noticed a young 
man of about 25-26 years in age, taller than average with short brown hair and an open 
forehead standing near the second non-operating doorway. He was wearing gray trousers 
and a light-colored shirt. He was carrying a plastic bag, which he held near his feet. When 
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■■fl CP C'rflimJtK “yi: W**»" n ripieuApKO fl B 'J SPOB 30 HHiryT B- FT vropOK |in- 
-OM* pBSJbflJTe.n IHJJWH, KOTOpilR SI p S El iHfcjCJI H TOIf CBMOli M(ieTS,rJl*l HBXOJ11M-- 

t ’ tit ntuoll uexoaeK. 

II a npHrigFiicnP 4 VicnHosia r.J. thx it mt^Ka^TO on o&pbtsui bmhuhhpth 
4'l ucjcjflopo itexoEexB no toI a|iTcn«He i 'iTfl CneifH* tot pyxott nOa- 

H4BMI XN*IMin M Cff J BtfO TiXicwTjfEpPzranAA; BiqpapM htTO KBK Hi— TO ABMMCHIfl,. 

•a aa-ecu flTOAftMFyji arc ncroSk 

i>r no^naHHiiI t pBsjavrtre BBprat NxvCirKK fltHptutttM " ft , fa n*™ n>n 
r,3, P KEU5J1 1854 rnafl eitOflKUCI B KXitH HflCCKD'f* (iOAHHItdSt. j„a* I3£- 

135* T.3 J»£»l-4/, 

Ha ttarepKaxoB x.cja h-kb ho , mtq aottpOcb rtcBnoBO r*3* cipieyrcTBOBax 
5P0 c?rn rncnnnn Kpjwif f^COilrt orAy t XDTOpuft npOMTfi aofcfinfiitas OTna, eao*3 
rrp^rrrtfltu jfftMTMfrpxx eoc tb ax tnwH H 4 inn roAa nporoKOJi Aonpoca. 

JlsnpfjcDHuwP; b cyafl KaytCTce fiOTtpntBuicro ra-enuipn Hapnv rjce$H 
CP.IW 3L0X u II BA , t|TO ACRCTIOITCXiiliO E pO»yAbraTC npOMCEteXTiCTO 3 H&AE IP 8 4 
co.ab iispuna Ha ncperone ueumy CreRninai "£fJ HBK“-T**xifAiP(" Etum- 

CKOBD yCTpOTTOAHTCKH *0 flTO-ppM rtflrOHrt tFO OT*t(. "bCCKON 

ryccftit 3xbjre orxu no a? mux Tftinnc tcacckwc ntipwRHH k Sh-* xOtfa^xcN „ 
Aaa oxesewaK ktuxirn hC ■ Ofl aQNft^a h kx* hkh-uc my c afiAhKiityf r b r.liaKy. 

A Kr>,I4l 1504 PDA* * ero jrpHCyTCTBHK Oran f-Ufl lbirp«»H paBoTHHKQW Hpgijr- 
p»T.ypn Ascpd-afTiiaiceKOft i'nenySAKXH a haia y Toro , mto ore ft he khma (fx-* 
anvgocxo! : man uoraac th npoKecTt a RocnHCPTV ItpcronM xonpa c« , air,*Ny«va 
jtpoMTfl rtT&T npoToiox k y adctoe apButnuc b Et ora a<WTB*TO t«wn Aeicwim Or- 
acbt CTOxeaaHW*, nauiittcaJi ere, 

raooHDS k.T. tdxib noKaouA p otO ok xopainO aOiiHKP AAitiqao ornou 
tlOXaaaKKA O TOUpHTO DH SDABPOCiaACK COUD? MB HCTPO CO CTOBlia B 'Oxtvxnp 
ArOJCNKflCW P »0rOH M&XDAkADA DO 2-Qu bstokc aAOKTponOOa A*- Ha aTOf AC 
kAk k hb noexoAJ'i®;* ft ct . "liH-aauw" b hi £-0^ DBroic bo^ioa qcKBtBvUHlCA 
otii^ npAoupwrejibiihiK ucgnydS yexoBOFi.iiDTOFNF CtOjia wdicporsiB norP *C *a« 
BToporo ncpj.3o'icra xnopugra apoou*. Jlapokb iuA xjJA«UflBy u T bUj:a cpoAHero 
: ; n: : : ft , e pbakkuh mc- xahieaukh bPaoPonk.p «imn si/uiuua im Bxaxax^ pysni 
•J ACJ* Aopiffl Sax ttOAO^KMO PH F pnH"T 4 iifi It Bpd rOH* CT.'HxaOUk" H 

*EP H0K" KBpOMb ptcynTan pJ'kK r naXOT COFiflp'LHA B JIOM KPKKf-TO KQHKny- 

AaitHK, hopao qero tioxoika abkpt up poa h OTpaaBHyA *ro HoroA.Hs ct. 

"2H K8F" cron pflrfcfi-M AipKA jh iiBAyyT.Ji, n hbtok Botuo uirnro xoabS- 
Bcp^a JtBe.oAb~oR npouctyTOK apanoH*, nocxe ompBaxCHK* nP*XAa 00 ctow- 
■ i kx “28 uaR" a aarono a* tOh C*hPk woCTei TA io C nakOTDt otqax noA.oap>i^ 
fcxbHHF flfipehibpicpoanpMA napitB. 

^onpotL-eKHu!: a eyaeCii^H oacaAOHXM iroTepna&DHJ! Tbxkbkob ^xbxBx 
jjmjiuhjsIi er.-ttt BQxaafiA, «to n paayAbTnra bbpubb s Eokphckqh MorpoTiDAHTPJfB 
S stBAfl 19^4 rOxft aopkHait ora ckh T.a*ua*oti jtmauHxt * ero x.chb 1aTUB“ 
a Dun Sa m kina. 

^onpocpHKyff a cynefiKOw 3iacoA*NicB cfQT*p[ie*xiin IfauaiioB ronwop Botch 
Or-Tk KpkA a fli p KTO 3 K»XF C0^4 rOAB npBKCpHO B B qOCOB 3C HKHyT KBXO- 
ABAC* BO 2-OU Baro-HB OAHDrO H* SXOKTpSfiQOBAOll EBXHJieXOrO llCTpOAQABTeJia 
a nocxe DTJipaRAOHAfl noaojia cO efajralcH “£0 n*fl p k CTOHtiMn ‘‘f'astAxJHK” a 
UK rarOHC *xpup ± fi paayAtTOTa qcro ok noflynKX toxocwno hob- 

paiAOKKB* 

AjtaAorMMH.ua no Flan phh f smi aP*ipwckjt*I 9 a cywa noTopnaaiAal! LJaxae- 
tbk Bbxbkthhb llaaHoaKa ,rckf UaroHBA or r riJ .Ai^pobaob pliMM MJOxnapx* 
prju, &axpsuoe Earpotf ThkoR grxw t A.ia fta Stap To*mk orxu a 3^*MAMe» ^ a* ka: 
fycel'H or jth a n i l 'ftAMfiC HeaeT or™ « ^CATKase Chmb Axejcnmp *san, • 

tbx it AonpozaHHua hb npOA»apBT<?a &h oh extAQTMH naT*pncBnmt:ryi(Oa- 
TOca fBxtHapa Ajtuab KNav>AHHp'«KOB Kkhdam rcxmAM orAHp^yxrapxH aba kb 
'Appa^iiA dPAhi t !£yxTcpxK j -cpa*itA Aaxt or au t UaxuyA0tKOBB +«phab Pb^bk 
KHSH pCBAHida Byra^ OTA>i p racfiMOB Uyfiapaa raxtarA Orx«, Atucbob 
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the train arrived at the 28 May station, many people entered the carriage, so he lost sight 
of the young man and did not see what he did with the plastic bag. After the electric train 
had set off from the 28 May station, at approximately 8:30 AM, an explosion went off in 
the second carriage at the very place where the young man had been standing. 

It also follows from Hasanov’s testimony that he paid attention to this young man 
because first he fiddled with something inside the bag he was holding and then pushed 
it away with his foot. 

Hasanov died on 8 July, 1994 in a clinical hospital from the injuries incurred as a 
result of the explosion (vol. 2 file sheets 132-135, vol. 3 file sheets 1-4). 

From the case papers, it is clear that his son Kerim Husein Ogly Hasanov was pres- 
ent at Hasanov’s interrogation, and, after reading his father’s testimony, authorized the 
interrogation report done on 4 July, 1994 with his signature. 

Kerim Husein Hasanov, interrogated in court as a victim, testified that his father, 
Husein Elias Ogly Hasanov, being in the second carriage, did indeed receive serious 
injuries in the explosion on 3 July, 1994 between the 28 May and Ganjlik stations of the 
Baku subway and was taken to clinical hospital No. 5 in Baku to be rendered medical 
assistance. On 4 July, 1994, in his presence, his father was interrogated by a prosecutor 
of the Azerbaijan Republic and since his father was physically incapable of reading and 
signing the interrogation report, he, after reading the report and vouching that it com- 
plied with his father’s testimony, signed it. 

Kerim Hasanov also testified that he well remembers the testimony his father gave 
that he was returning home by subway from Elmlor Akademiyasi station. His father was 
in the second carriage of the train. At that station, or the following one, Nizami, a young 
man boarded, who his father thought looked suspicious, and stood opposite him near the 
second non-operating doorway. The guy was thin, taller than average, with sparse short 
hair, thinning at the temples. The guy was carrying a plastic bag. Between the Nizami 
and 28 May stations, the guy, putting down the bag, fiddled with something inside it, and 
then placed it on the floor, pushing it away with his foot. At the 28 May station, his father 
lost sight of him since many people entered the car. A short time later, after the train has 
left the 28 May station, there was an explosion in the carriage in the very place where 
the suspicious guy had been standing with the bag. 

Injured Jalal Jamil Ogly Takhmazov, interrogated in court, testified that as a result 
of explosion in the Baku subway on 3 July, 1994, his son Jamil Takhmazov and wife 
Zamina Takhmazova were killed. 

Injured Goshkar Veten Ogly Mamedov, interrogated in court, testified that on 3 July, 
1994 at approximately 8:30 AM, he was in the second carriage of an electric train of the 
Baku subway and after the train departed from the 28 May station in the direction of the 
Ganjlik station, there was an explosion in the carriage, as a result of which he was injured. 

Similar testimonies were given by victims Valentina Shelestiuk, Yusif Mahomed 
Ogly, Jalal Allahverdi Ogly Jabrailov, Bakhram Gachay Ogly Bakhramov, Yashar Tofik 
Ogly Aliev, Vakhid Husein Ogly Efendiev, Rajab Ismet Ogly Babaev and Sima Alekper 
kyzy Mekhtieva, who were interrogated in court, as well as the following victims inter- 
rogated during the preliminary inquest: Gulnara Adyl kyzy Gumbatova, Kichali Gulali 
Ogly Amirbekov, Dalin Israfil Ogly Mukhtarli, Israfil Aziz Ogly Mukhtarli, Farida Rafik 
kyzy Makhmudbekova, Vugar Vagif Ogly Sadykhov, Mubariz Yualaaga Ogly Hasanov, 
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Aliabbas Ali Ogly Akhmedov, Akger Ali Ogly Heydarov, Mugaddas Arbab Ogly Me- 
khraliev, Viktor Vladimirovich Sputanov, Makhmuba Jamil kyzy Agalarova, Rubaba 
Dardan kyzy Alieva, Aida Alihusein kyzy Gakhramanova, Arif Kasym Ogly Dadashev, 
Asya Mirza kyzy Amirova, Talyb Eibat Ogly Yusifov, Nizami Nariman Ogly Mamedov, 
Vidaset Tabriz Ogly Ismailov, Gulsavat Mansour kyzy Shashvarova, Vya-cheslav Grig- 
orievich Bortnikov, Vera Ivanovna Abaeva, and Asker Mamed Ogly Isaev. 

Azer Aslanov’s wife, Anella Oruj kyzy Aslanova, interrogated in court as a wit- 
ness, testified that her husband, Azer Aslanov, had served in the army of the Azerbaijan 
Republic since January 1994 and participated in military operations on the Fizuli front 
of the Armenian- Azerbaijani armed conflict. Later she found out that Azer had been 
taken prisoner by the Armenians. While in captivity, in June 1994 Azer called home, 
either personally or through intermediaries — persons of Armenian nationality — and said 
that in order to secure Azer’s release, someone must bring his official identification, 
showing he was an officer of the armed forces of the former Soviet Union, and clothing. 
After that, a person by the name of Artur called them at home from Moscow and asked 
what decision they had made, to which she answered that Azer’s mother, Tajibat Asla- 
nova, would go to Yerevan. Artur told her that she needed to come to the airport of 
Y erevan where someone would be there to meet her every day until 1 8 June, 1 994. After 
this telephone conversation, Azer’s mother, Tajibat Aslanova, after borrowing money 
from relatives and neighbors, went to Mineralnye Vody by train on 15 June, 1994, and 
from there by plane to Yerevan. Around 19-20 June, 1994, Artur called from Moscow 
and told her that her mother-in-law had arrived safely and at that moment was with Azer. 

On 2 July, 1994, she, her sister Nasiba Zeinalova and their brother’s wife Khalima 
Gazibekova were at home at the following address: 15 “c” Javanshir St., Apt. 26, the 
settlement of Akhmedli, Baku. Late in the evening, there was a knock at the door. Open- 
ing the door, she saw her husband Azer Aslanov, who was dressed in a dark gray suit, a 
light-colored shirt, and black shoes, i.e. the clothes his mother, Tajibat Aslanova, had 
taken to him in Y erevan. Azer was carrying a plastic bag, which he forbad her to touch. 
In the bag were some objects that looked like cans of deodorant or air freshener. Azer 
said that his mother had stayed with the Armenians in Shusha, and that he, after deliver- 
ing an important letter to someone she did not know, would return to Shusha for her and 
they would come back to Baku together. Azer did not say anything specific about deliv- 
ery of the note or letter. 

On 3 July, 1 994, early in the morning, Azer, taking the bag he had brought with 
him, left the house and did not call home until 4 July, 1994 from Mineralnye Vody, say- 
ing that he had set off a bomb on 3 July, 1994 in the Baku subway because his mother 
was being held hostage by the Armenians and he had no other choice. 

Anella Aslanova testified that on 10 July, 1994, her mother-in-law, Tajibat Asla- 
nova, arrived home, and she told her mother-in-law that during her stay with the Arme- 
nians, on the night of 2-3 July, 1994, Azer had been in Baku and spent the night at home, 
after which he left and then phoned to tell her about the act of sabotage and bomb he had 
set off in the Baku subway. 

Anella Aslanova testified further that a few days later her mother-in-law, Tajibat 
Aslanova, returned to Baku, and a few months after that her husband, Azer Aslanov, sum- 
moned her and the children to Makhachkala, where she lived until her husband’s arrest. 
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It follows from the case papers that on 25 March, 1 997 that a man’s dark gray striped 
three-piece suit was found during a search of the apartment of Anella Aslanova’s father, 
Oruj Tariverdi Ogly Gazibekov, in the village Khan-Oba of the Khachmaz District. 

It follows from the report of the search of 25 March, 1997 and Anella Aslanova’s 
testimony that her mother-in-law, Tajibat Aslanova, took this suit with her for Azer dur- 
ing the trip in June 1994 to Armenia. This was the same suit Azer was wearing when he 
came home on 2-3 July, 1 994 and in which he left the next morning. When she returned 
to Baku from Armenia, her mother-in-law brought this suit with her (vol. 6 file sheet 16; 
vol. 7 file sheets 195-198). 

Interrogated in court as a witness, Tajibat Narred kyzy Aslanova testified that since 
January 1994 her son Azer Aslanov had been taking part in military operations on the 
Fizuli front. Some time later, she found out that Azer had been taken prisoner by the 
Armenians and for his release she must come to Y erevan, which she did in the middle 
of June 1994. She was told on the phone by unknown persons of Armenian nationality 
that she must come to Y erevan. She brought a suit, a shirt, and black shoes, as well as 
his officer identification with her to Yerevan for Azer, which she gave to the people who 
met her at the airport in Y erevan. 

When she arrived in Yerevan she saw her son, Azer Aslanov, and then they were 
taken to Shusha. At the beginning of July 1 994, Azer left for a few days, she knew not 
where, then returned to Shusha where they had been living in a house she did not know 
the owner of. After Azer’s return, she went home to Baku, and Azer remained with the 
Armenians, i.e. they said it was necessary to execute some paperwork formalities regard- 
ing his release from captivity. 

In October 1 994, Azer was released from captivity and handed over to a represen- 
tative of the Parliament of the Republic of Daghestan, and since then had been living 
with his family in Makhachkala. 

Tajibat Aslanova also testified that when she returned from Yerevan she brought 
the dark gray suit home with her, but she was not returned her son’s official I.D. When 
she arrived in Baku, she found out from Azer’s wife, Anella Aslanova, that while she 
was with the Armenians in Shusha, Azer had come home to Baku. At that time, Anella’s 
sister, Nasiba Zeinalova, and their brother’s wife Khalima Gazibekova were at the house. 
Azer told them his mother was staying with the Armenians, but soon he would go back 
to Shusha and bring his mother home. According to Anella, Azer was carrying a bag in 
which there were some objects that looked like cans of deodorant. Azer forbade her to 
touch the bag, saying that the objects were dangerous. 

Interrogated in court as a witness, Nasiba Oruj kyzy Zeinalova testified that around 
June-July 1994, she could not remember the exact date, she and her brother’s wife, 
Khalima Gazibekova, were visiting her older sister Anella Aslanova, whose husband 
Azer Aslanov was in Armenian captivity in Karabakh at the time. Anella’s mother-in- 
law, Tajibat Aslanova, was also in Karabakh at that time, where she had gone to facilitate 
Azer’s release from Armenian captivity. Anella was at home alone with the children, so 
she often came to help her sister with the household chores and take care of the children. 
Late in the evening, just as they were going to bed, Anella’s husband, Azer Aslanov, 
came home, saying nothing specific about why he had come to Baku. 
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When she woke up in the morning, Azer was not at home and she did not know 
where he had gone. She did not know why Azer had arrived in Baku from captivity, nor 
why he then returned to Armenian captivity. 

Witness Khalima Abdulkafar kyzy Gazibekova, interrogated during the prelimi- 
nary inquest, also gave a similar testimony (vol. 7 file sheets 247-25 1). 

Salman Heydar Ogly Aslanov, interrogated during the preliminary inquest as a 
witness, testified that since January 1994, his son, Azer Aslanov, has been taking part as 
a battalion commander in military operations on the Fizuli front of the Armenian-Azer- 
baijani armed conflict and some time later was captured by the Armenians, after which 
some unknown persons of Armenian nationality called him at home and said that one of 
his close relatives would have to come to Yerevan to secure Azer’s release from captiv- 
ity. After this, his wife, Tajibat, left for Yerevan in June 1994. Approximately three to 
four weeks later, she returned to Baku, but without Azer, since the Armenians said that 
some formalities had to be observed and necessary documents processed to secure Az- 
er’s release. Azer was released from captivity in October 1994, and Gaji Makhachev, a 
deputy from Daghestan, assisted him in this, after which his son and family lived in 
Makhachkala and did not return to Baku. 

Salman Aslanov also testified that Azer’s wife, Anella Aslanova, told him later that 
while his wife, Tajibat, was in Shusha with the Armenians, Azer had unexpectedly come 
home. At this time, Anella, her sister Nasiba Zeinalova, and their brother’s wife Khalima 
Gazibekova were at home. Azer spent one night at home, but did not tell them anything 
specific about why he had come to Baku, only saying that Tajibat was staying temporar- 
ily with the Armenians. Azer had a bag with him in which there was an object that looked 
like a can of deodorant. Azer forbade them to touch the bag (vol. 7 file sheets 202-209). 

ft follows from the petition to extend the time of the investigation and detention of 
accused Azer Salman Ogly Aslanov of 29 November, 1996 that Aslanov’s guilt in caus- 
ing the explosion in the Baku subway is also confirmed by the testimony of S. Sargsian, 
a former employee of military counterintelligence of the so-called Nagorno-Karabakh 
Republic, which exposes him by means of a tape of Aslanov’s testimony about the act 
of sabotage he committed. Flowever, when the criminal case was sent to the Public Pros- 
ecutor’s Office of the Azerbaijan Republic, the employees of the Criminal Investigation 
Department of the FSS of the Russian Federation had not attached the above-mentioned 
investigatory reports to criminal case No. 69 (vol. 7 file sheets 12-14). 

Resident of Moscow Artur Shmavonovich Hakobian, interrogated during the pre- 
liminary inquest as a witness, testified that he was born in Khankendi, currently lives in 
Moscow, and has known Karen Bagdasarian, an employee of the counterintelligence 
service of Nagorno-Karabakh since 1990. Bagdasarian called him by phone at 194-93-80 
in Moscow from Shusha in May-June 1994 and told him that they had an officer of the 
army of the Azerbaijani Republic in captivity by the name of Azer. He gave him the 
phone number in Baku where Azer’s parents and wife lived and told him to call them 
and tell them that one of them was to come to Yerevan to secure Azer’s release. After 
that he called Baku and talked first with Azer’s mother, and then with his wife Anella, 
and left them his Moscow telephone number. Some time later, Azer’s wife called from 
Baku and said that her mother-in-law had left for Nagorno-Karabakh, however she had 
not heard anything from her. 
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PoOT&oe-HJi-Jtony b ynptBiexxi *eBep*JivnoS cxyxGu EbbqubckOcth PecexP- 
cbOI 1 i-p’fiprtuHK no PorroartKo!* ofijariTH Hifexn cnpjqnmto co onoxu poactuph- 

HNKON ACJJBJtOBUic AaapOU , KOTOptf K B XOAV CBWJflHHB COOf?tU*fA 970 Oil 

coflcpm.T popup p EfliSNUfiKON HarpOflMimHpMUBiiiiBlfl uacTO 3 nkwb roa 

LaPiLAeB C.3-. 7AX.44 jdokab fu p kto fttit.e 7,o npoaejEOKKR cjtHAAKMir e>?y o? 
JlBTtpN M pro ej1,BOKS7B OlJXO MBPCCTKO 0 COBeptHaHKH APGpOM N3ptfB9 

p Jt-BXWMCKOiE nerpono J!KTeHe/T. 7x.s -£S fl^SOQ/, 

jlOnpO^icaiHiKS n oyAA a KavecTisa cbhagtbjca racoHCK 3axa PovaAK om 
nOKBBBBNjTO C UB^TO I*? 4 TO^B ON HBXOJIUCfl H OpimilCKOU n^CIQf B r.iiy- 
ruO K XflHXiaj|K»CpBfl)l KBTgira eXJCr.CB Cj BHI( EMFIjiy (StfJI x AcjAhOb Ab*P, e 
xetanKu ok i to a.H bk on k a c s; ^jute^ r o iron A. 3 n a p bpAkpb 

Kanttf&na v C ero cjtdh rtBflaJi"-*' aJtw" f i'3toaap# 1994 roai n i^tvjunn . 

x oiiTy hM h> "• -a' i f.:s "'■■• ;. : ■• 

AHMOPlt'lltwe nOKaiAKM:4 T fJ&,'^^^p^jr‘P^VK{HI C^a^eTPKK kcjib h jonpO- 
meHKNfl eiut-ecejii AxwejtOe i ^bnkxb re"jiBpa« or™, 
n urn non UaraJe Jlsafia ar«Bf AtauaiEffa '^pp. , HaMfl'iav Itopji RjyptfiH 

or,TH k AjmBB UyOBitP Jl ^iy^, i Ol h a0^«7- jiiJl»l£^£ji"22S , I6I«-J64i 242-24a,£6I-£^£ 
t*6 jt«d + 3IS-SI6: t.? ' : . f '■' 

jJonpoiiteipiifF n c,vje;e^jk?M P x; tf^AqMve.cTPe *pn^eTaj«Ji i!flu«j;ar 

AJlaAr* OPJN n o ■ 9 BJJA , : stV 5 ' ; '■£. IS Sj/roK tf- j ^ t cewBBfi eipObiibb9t kO 

0 JEi«ey : r , £a ny t n oeejt o jt' Axit$sjati,f KB*37<¥ro «oo*aJiNn 

no jca-c t lest mhci^ uuiouiBjExe HiiA'ni'T-cjl- cfelitA cTB[i7mlt (ifk Kotopu* I 

A«tcj> ^o^poeojbNG ymfljr hb KbpbPbxCkjtS 4?oht, rxe noruM * nphumBh V oxeti + 
.taTQN i‘S i '4 ro, 5 B c?e£x cocenofl n-OoieA pBBroBpp 0 eou pirpo axn o=Ba^o*ae- 
itMB Aaepe * sro Ttuxyire y bpmah HyjdtA f o.tS-Afl eytoiffl flener m bcb cosohs,. 

B Ton OKCJte K OH, V KB p? CPOKX B0*K0*HOCTB I! OXBBBXIi ^JOtUKCDByB KOltDCi 

ceuie! 1 Acjieikobnx. Cnycrn $-6 pfeBEiHjm nocjte tiTorOpOceHto I9-94 rose *p- 
WHMe ocboSojewjib Asep# K « CJQB *ro KBTepnTBCII!(3aT Atep H*J0JIKJC* KB 
jettoN ieh » hdbiihom rOcmrm^e b JlarocraHe. 
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Artur Hakobian also testified that someone by the name of Azer once called him at 
home in Moscow at the telephone number specified above and said that he was Azer, the 
person he had helped release from captivity (vol. 7 file sheets 139-140). 

The phone number 71-21-14 and names Yasha, Azik, and Anella were found in an 
address book confiscated during a search of Artur Hakobian’s home. He testified in this 
regard that it was the home telephone number in Baku of an officer of the Azerbaijani 
army by the name of Azer. This phone number and names were dictated to him by 
Karen Bagdasarian. Anella is Azer’s wife, and Yasha, his brother (vol. 6 file sheet 242; 
vol. 7 file sheets 144-156). 

Resident of Makhachkala Tagir Mukhtarovich Okmazov, interrogated during the 
preliminary inquest as a witness, testified that he has known Azer Salman Ogly Aslanov 
since the end of 1994, i.e. since Gaji Makhachev released him from captivity and he ar- 
rived in Makhachkala. He knew that Azer Aslanov served as a captain in the Azerbaijani 
army and had been fighting in Nagorno-Karabakh, where he was taken prisoner by the 
Armenians. Azer Aslanov told him personally that while in captivity, the Armenians 
allegedly summoned his mother to secure his release. However, he was not rejoined with 
his mother, instead they took her hostage and demanded that he go to Baku and set off a 
bomb in the subway there, which he did; after which he returned to Armenia, and his 
mother was released (vol. 7 file sheets 272-275). 

Sadikulla Narulla Ogly Sheidaev, interrogated during the preliminary inquest as a 
witness, testified that on 17 or 18 February, 1997, he and his wife Fatma Jagulla kyzy 
Sheidaeva had visited their relative Azer Aslanov in Rostov-on-Don in the Department 
of Federal Security Service of the Russian Federation for the Rostov Region, who told 
them that it was he who set off the bomb in the Baku subway on 3 July, 1994. 

Sadikulla Sheidaev also testified that, even before this visit, he knew from Azer’s 
mother and his lawyer that Azer had set off a bomb in the Baku subway (vol. 7 file sheets 
298-300). 

Zaid Gochali Ogly Hasanov, interrogated in court as a witness, testified that since 
March 1 994, he had been in Armenian captivity in Shusha and Khankendi. Azer Aslanov 
was also among the people in captivity with him, and he became acquainted with him in 
the Shusha prison. Azer Aslanov held the rank of captain and, from his words, was 
taken prisoner in January 1 994 due to concussion. 

Similar testimonies were also given by the following witnesses interrogated during 
the preliminary inquest: Amil Akhmed Ogly Akhmedov, Famil Heydarali Ogly Aliev, 
Magil Jabi Ogly Eminov, Anar Zakir Ogly Mamedov, Novruz Kurban Ogly Mamedov, 
and Mushvig Nadir Ogly Aliev (vol. 7 file sheets 228-229, 161-164, 242-243, 261-262; 
vol. 8 file sheets 215-216; vol. 9 file sheets 1-2). 

Aliaga Yusif Ogly Mamedov, interrogated in court as a witness, testified that since 
1991 he has been living with his family at the following address: 15 “c” Javanshir St., 
Apt. 27, the settlement of Akhmedli, Baku. He lives on the same floor as the Aslanov 
family, the oldest son of whom, Azer, left voluntarily to go to the Karabakh front, where 
he was taken prisoner by the Armenians. In the summer of 1994, there was talk among 
the neighbors that a large sum of money was needed in ransom for Azer’s release from 
the Armenians, and all the neighbors, he included, did everything they could to render 
the Aslanov family financial assistance. Five or six months later, in the fall of 1994, the 
Armenians released Azer and according to his mother, Tajibat, Azer was receiving treat- 
ment in a military hospital in Daghestan. 
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9. 

A similar testimony was also given by Zargul Bakhtiar kyzy Najafova, interro- 
gated at the preliminary inquest as a witness (vol. 7 file sheets 267-271). 

Imamverdi Huseinali Ogly Novruzov, an engine operator of the Narimanov electric 
depot of the Baku subway, interrogated in court as a witness, testified that on 3 July, 
1994, he had been at work since morning and was operating electric train No. 27 travel- 
ing the Memar Ajemi-Neftchilar-Memar Ajemi route. At approximately 8:30 AM, the 
electric train he was operating arrived at the 28 May station where many passengers 
boarded the second carriage. As the train was about to depart, one of the passengers in 
the second carriage held open the door, releasing it after he gave a verbal warning over 
the loud speaker. After the train had set off toward the Ganjlik station, there was an 
explosion in the second carriage. 

ft is established from the conclusions of forensic medical examinations Nos. 594, 
595, 596, 597, 598, 599 of 3 July , 1994; No. 607 of 10 July, 1994; Nos. M-4, M-5, M-6, 
M-7, M-8 of 14 July, 1994 and No. M-9 of 12 August, 1994, available in the criminal 
case, that the death of Tofigi Geitaran kyzy Zulfugarova, Zinaida Dmitrievna Shkil, 
Gumra Vekil kyzy Mursalova, Kliagani Vagif Ogly Yusifov, Olga Vasilievna Kucher, 
Shakhbaz Husein Ogly Farzaliev, Farida Rafik kyzy Makhmudbekova, Husein Elias 
Ogly Hasanov, Zamina Gumbat kyzy Takhmazova, Bairam Novruz Ogly Bairamov, 
Jamil Jalal Ogly Takhmazov, Nisa Kasim kyzy Kurbanova, and Meidan Rahman Ogly 
Azimov was caused by grave injuries and traumatic shock from serious burns brought 
about by the explosion in the Baku subway on 3 July, 1994 (vol. 2 file sheets 81-139). 

ft is established from the conclusions of forensic medical examinations Nos. 2407, 
2418, 2419 of 17 August, 1994; Nos. 2447, 2462, 2463 of 20 August, 1994; Nos. 2459, 
2460, 2461, and 2464 of 22 August, 1994; Nos. 2510, 2511, 2513 of 25 August, 1994; 
Nos. 2514, 2515 of 26 August, 1994; Nos. 2518, 2526 of 27 August, 1994; No. 2607 of 
2 September, 1994; No. 2701 of 8 September, 1934; Nos. 2839 of 19 September, 1994; 
Nos. 2885, 2887 of 5 October, 1994; Nos. 2880, 2879, 2881 of 1 1 October, 1994; Nos. 2980, 
2981, 2982 of2 November, 1994; No. 2955 of 27 October, 1994; Nos. 92, 93 of 22 Febru- 
ary, 1995; Nos. 94-99 of 23 February, 1995 and No. 106 of 25 February, 1995 that as a 
result of the explosion on 3 July, 1994 in the carriage between the 28 May and Ganjlik 
stations of the Baku subway Aliabbas Ali Ogly Akhmedov, Y usif Mahomed Ogly, Makh- 
buba Jamil kyzy Agalarova, Akper Ali Ogly Heydarov, Gulnara Adyl kyzy Gumbatova, 
Valentina Ivanovna Shelestiuk, and Aida Alihusein kyzy Gakhramanova received serious 
injuries; Kichali Gulali Ogly Amirbekov, Parvana Barash kyzy Garibova, Goshkar Veten 
Ogly Mamedov, Mubariz Balaaga Ogly Flasanov, Viktor Vladimirovich Sputanov, Asya 
Mirza kyzy Amirova, Yashar Tofik Ogly Aliev, Vugar Vaghif Ogly Sadykhov, Ramin 
Israfil Ogly Mukhtarli, Israfil Aziz Ogly Mukhtarli, Mugadas Arbab Ogly Mekhraliev, and 
Jahmal Allakhverdi Ogly Jabrailov received less serious bodily injuries; and Nizami Ari- 
man Ogly Mamedov, Rasim Mamed Ogly Bairamov, Rajab fsmet Ogly Babaev, Vitalet 
Tebriz Ogly Ismaylov, Talyb Eybat Ogly Yusifov, Telman Asker Ogly Abbasov, Arif 
Gasim Ogly Dadashev, Asker Mamed Ogly Isaev, Vakhid Yusif Ogly Efendiev, Paola 
Almeida, Ganira Mansour kyzy Namazova, Zokhra Vayram kyzy fbrahimova, Garry 
Davis Skatesin, Tot Garrin Ekeints, Vyacheslav Grigorievich Bortnikov, Najiba Yagub 
kyzy Qulieva, Vera Viktorovna Abaeva, Kamil Nazir Ogly Mamedov, Aslan Alai Ogly 
Mamedov, Omar Alai Ogly Mamedov, Rubaba Dardan kyzy Alieva, and Sima Alekper 
kyzy Mekhtieva received slight bodily injuries (vol. 2 file sheets 140-270). 
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uat A.B -n j 1 30/ 1 
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TDAB XflreHHifl CnOSajIu. 
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10. 

It follows from the conclusions of the comprehensive judicial and forensic examina- 
tion, No. 4215/94 made by the Expert-Criminalistic Center of the Ministry of Internal Af- 
fairs and No. 3329/3332 made by the Scientific Research Institute of Forensic Expertise, of 
15 September, 1994 that the explosion in carriage No. 11049 of electric train No. 27 was 
caused by an explosive device consisting of a metallic object (case) filled with approxi- 
mately 2 kg 700 grams of a BB-type TNT nitrocompound; the explosion could have been 
set off by an electric detonator, triggered by an electronic, clockwork, or mechanical MUV 
explosive device with induction and moderating efficiency (vol. 5 file sheets 2-42). 

It follows from the report presented by the administration of the Baku subway that 
as a result of the explosion, all five carriages of the electric train were damaged and dam- 
age to the state amounted to 6,757,500,000 manats (vol. 8 file sheets 130). 

It follows from the conclusion of forensic-psychiatric examination No. 191 of 1 1 
February, 1997 that Azer Salman Ogly Aslanov is in full possession of his faculties, 
sane, and at the time he committed the crimes was aware of what he was doing and in 
control of his actions (vol. 6 file sheets 55-56). 

The evidence provided gives the judicial chamber reason to deem Azer Salman 
Ogly Aslanov fully guilty of committing the crimes described, and his criminal acts shall 
be qualified according to Arts 57, 61, 71, 94(4) and 220 of Part 1 of the Criminal Code 
of the Azerbaijan Republic. 

When prescribing punishment for the defendant, the judicial chamber, in addition 
to the gravity of the crime, also takes into account the especially serious consequences 
caused by these crimes, expressed in the mass killing of people, the infliction of bodily 
harm, and the destruction of routes and means of transportation. 

On the basis of the above-stated and guided by Arts 323-325, 333-335 of the Crim- 
inal Procedural Code of the Azerbaijan Republic, the judicial chamber 

HAS ISSUED THE FOLLOWING JUDGMENT: 

Azer Salman Ogly Aslanov shall be found guilty according to Arts 57, 6 1 , 7 1 , 94(4) 
and 220 of Part 1 of the Criminal Code of the Azerbaijan Republic and sentenced under 
Art 57 of the Criminal Code to 12 (twelve) years of imprisonment with confiscation of 
property, according to Art 61 of the Criminal Code to 14 (fourteen) years of imprison- 
ment with confiscation of property, according to Art 71 of the Criminal Code to 5 (five) 
years of imprisonment with confiscation of property, according to Art 94(4) of the Crim- 
inal Code to life imprisonment, and according to Art 220 of Part 1 of the Criminal Code 
to 2 (two) years of imprisonment. 

On the basis of Art 38 of the Criminal Code of the Azerbaijan Republic, by means 
of incorporation of a less severe into a more severe punishment, Azer Salman Ogly 
Aslanov shall be assigned a definitive final punishment of life imprisonment with con- 
fiscation of property, serving the entire term of punishment in prison. 

Azer Salman Ogly Aslanov shall recover damages amounting to 6,757,500,000 
(six billion seven hundred fifty seven million five hundred thousand) manats in favor of 
the Baku subway. 

The sentence is final and not subject to cassation appeal or protest. 

Chairman: signature 

People’s Assessors: two signatures 

This is a true certified copy. Member of the Supreme Court 


R.B. Mirzoev 
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